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EDITORIAL  INTRODUCTION. 


PHILADELPHIA,”  declared  the  late  James  Parton,  “is 
Quakerism  mitigated  by  Franklin.”  If  by  Franklin  we 
understand,  as  well,  the  Scotch-Irish  of  the  Western 
frontier  and  the  Church-of-England  people  with  whom 
he  identified  himself  at  the  time  of  the  French  and 
Indian  War,  the  American  historian’s  aphorism  may,  indeed,  be  taken 
as  a statement  concerning  the  entire  colony  of  Pennsylvania.  But  to 
obtain  a true  appreciation  of  exactly  what  the  modern  Commonwealth 
and  modern  Pennsylvanians  are,  it  is  necessary  to  emphasize  much 
more  fully  than  this  the  many  diversified  elements  from  which  they 
have  emerged  by  process  of  gradual  evolution,  an  evolution  not  yet 
completed  and  crowned  by  a distinctive  type.  The  greatness  and  the 
weakness  of  the  Keystone  State  of  the  American  Union  are  to  be 
perceived  in  this  fundamental  heterogeneity  of  nationalities  and  sects, 
not  yet  become  entirely  and  happily  homogeneous.  Without  taking 
into  account  the  mere  fur-trading  Dutch  or  even  the  stock-raising 
Swedes  of  ancient  Wiccaco,  the  analyst  of  the  modern  Pennsylvanian’s 
characteristics  must  devote  careful  study  to  the  Germans,  the  Welsh, 
the  Irish  and  the  Scotch-Irish  who  settled  in  the  olden  province  of  the 
benignant  Quakers,  and  who  have  each  been  decisive  factors  in  the 
upbuilding  of  the  great  Commonwealth  as  it  is  to-day.  Unhappy 
dissensions,  unfraternal  uprisings  have  marked  the  history  of  these 
conflicting  factors ; no  other  of  the  original  Thirteen  Colonies  was 
composed  of  such  diversified  constituents,  and  yet  to  this  unparalleled 
ancestry  is  due  the  fact  that,  from  the  start,  Pennsylvania  has  been  an 
even  greater  Holy  Experiment  than  its  own  grand  founder  dreamed — 
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ever  foremost  in  liberality  and  in  ideas  of  freedom  and  patriotism,  and 
in  the  van,  as  well,  of  New  World  commerce,  invention,  science,  medi- 
cine, law,  literature,  art  and  the  humanities.  In  the  colonial  days  of 
struggle  and  stress  and  in  the  eagle  morning  of  the  Young  Republic 
Pennsylvania  was  the  cradle  of  almost  every  great  experiment  and 
birth  of  progress.  If  man  be,  as  Emerson  puts  it,  “a  quotation  from 
all  his  ancestors,'’  equally  certain  is  it  of  a State,  which  is  the  sum  and 
substance  of  all  its  citizens.  Aside  from  her  native-born  sons  of  genius, 
heroism  and  enterprise — numerous  enough  to  make  a sufficient  bead- 
roll  of  honor  of  their  own — it  has  sometimes  been  a matter  of  jest  to 
declare  of  Pennsylvania  that,  in  the  case  of  three  of  her  greatest  men, 
Benjamin  Franklin  was  a Bostonian,  Albert  Gallatin  a Swiss,  and 
Stephen  Girard  a Frenchman.  But,  after  all,  it  was  the  soil  in  which 
they  were  transplanted  that  ripened  even  these  giants.  Franklin,  for 
instance,  never  could  have  flourished  in  Puritan  Boston. 

What  was  the  Quakerism  that  Franklin  “ mitigated?  ” The  latter- 
day  idea  of  the  Friend  goes  little  beyond  the  broad-brim.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  even  in  Bayard  Taylor’s  childhood,  the  character  of 
the  Quakers  had  become  decidedly  changed  from  its  type  of  pre- 
Revolutionary  days — the  date  of  their  political  downfall.  It  is  now- 
a-days  the  fashion  to  make  as  much  of  a historical  caricature  out  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century  Quaker  as  out  of  the  Seventeenth  Century 
Puritan.  It  is  only  necessary  to  read  Howard  M.  Jenkins’ — shall  we 
call  it  Quaker? — “History  of  Philadelphia”  to  comprehend  the  real 
greatness  of  the  old-time  Friends,  who  laid  the  basis  of  this  Common- 
wealth; and  Sydney  George  Fisher’s  recent  works,  to  understand  their 
peculiar  relationship  to  the  rest  of  the  motley  nationalities  and  sects, 
who  came  as  pioneers  to  William  Penn’s  refuge  in  the  Western  wilder- 
ness. From  1682  until  1776,  a period  of  ninety-four  years,  the  Quakers 
constituted  the  legislative  and  social  power  of  Pennsylvania ; for  the  first 
seventy  years  their  sway  was  practically  supreme  ; and  even  when 
the  “ Presbyterians  ” and  Church-of-England  people  joined  to  over- 
throw the  political  supremacy  of  Penn’s  disciples,  the  grateful  German 
immigrants  added  the  saving  weight  of  their  votes  in  the  scales.  It 
was  only  with  the  outburst  of  the  Revolution  that  the  Quakers  saw 
their  power  vanish  in  a twinkling,  and  the  Scotch-Irish  gained  the 
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ascendancy.  Nor  is  it  impossible  to  apprehend  clearly  how  the 
Quakers  lost  their  post  at  the  helm. 

Gradually  but  steadily,  during  their  long  control,  the  Quakers  had 
been  developing  the  civil  liberty  of  the  province,  even  while  the 
Puritans  of  Massachusetts  and  the  Cavaliers  of  Virginia  had  been 
losing  all  the  original  privileges  which  they  possessed.  The  most 
liberal  of  all  the  New  World  sects,  the  most  advanced  in  political  free- 
dom, were  the  Friends.  When  Penn  had  secured  his  fee-simple  title 
to  the  great  barony  that  was  to  become  this  splendid  Empire,  he  was 
left  free  to  institute  whatsoever  type  of  government  he  chose  within 
its  lordly  domains,  and  we  have  but  to  read  again  his  “ Frame  of 
Government,”  in  its  quaint  and  homely  Anglo-Saxon,  to  see  how 
genuinely  democratic  was  his  ideal.  “ Governments,  like  clocks,” 
said  the  sage  founder,  “go  from  the  motion  men  give  them;  and  as 
governments  are  made  and  moved  by  man,  so  by  them  they  are 
ruined  too.”  As  Mr.  Fisher  expresses  it:  “Starting  as  a feudal  pro- 
prietary province,  under  the  treble  control  of  deputy  governors,  pro- 
prietor and  king,  Pennsylvania  gradually  worked  out  for  herself  a 
body  of  constitutional  liberty,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
gave  her  such  a satisfactory  form  of  government  that  it  was  a great 
obstacle,  indeed,  in  the  way  of  the  movement  for  independence.” 

Voltaire  could  well  look  toward  Pennsylvania  as  an  ideal  home 
of  liberty  and  philosophy.  Such  America  and  all  the  world  found 
it  to  be  in  those  “times  that  tried  men’s  souls,”  when  John  Dick- 
inson, “the  first  champion  of  American  liberties,”  “the  penman  of 
the  Revolution,”  wrote  his  “ Farmer’s  Letters ; ” when  Franklin 
carried  the  vital  French  alliance ; when  Charles  Thomson  sat  as 
Secretary  of  the  Continental  Congress  ; when  Robert  Morris  pledged 
his  immense  private  fortune  (“the  purse  of  the  Revolution”)  ; when 
Anthony  Wayne — the  hero  of  the  Pennsylvania  Line,  Mifflin,  Cad- 
walader  and  Muhlenberg  went  to  the  front ; and  when  the  Liberty 
Bell  in  Independence  Hall  rang  forth  its  prophetic  tidings  to  the 
land  and  all  the  inhabitants  thereof.  Welshman,  German,  Irishman, 
Scotch-Irishman  and  Church-of-England  men  not  Tories  seized  the 
sword  ; and  there  was,  too,  the  Fighting  Quaker,  as  well  as  those 
broad-brims  whom  John  Adams  met  at  his  memorable  banquet.  Dr. 
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S.  Weir  Mitchell’s  romance  of  “Hugh  Wynne”  is  a worthy  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  those  courageous  Friends  who,  like  Greene  and 
Mifflin  (the  latter  a Pennsylvanian  born  and  bred),  took  up  arms 
for  their  country.  It  is  said  that  the  young  Quakers  who  enlisted 
learned  the  manual  of  arms  with  astonishing  celerity.  It  is  not 
strange  that  from  that  day  until  now  this  State  has  been  the  cradle 
of  such  distinguished  generals  and  of  such  innumerable  troops — 
stemming  the  tide  of  the  Civil  War,  in  fact,  at  its  highwater  mark 
on  their  own  ground,  the  farm  at  Gettysburg. 

As  on  the  field  so  on  the  wave.  Pennsylvania  has  been  the 
cradle  of  American  navies  and  naval  heroes.  James  Biddle,  the 
hero  of  the  “Wasp  ” and  the  “ Hornet,”  indeed,  foreshadowed  at  the 
old  naval  asylum  in  Philadelphia  the  present  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis.  Nicholas  Biddle,  who  met  his  heroic  death  on  the  “ Ran- 
dolph,” was  a native  Philadelphian.  Commodore  Charles  Stewart 
was  born  in  Pennsylvania’s  chief  city  and  there  christened  the  “New 
Ironsides,”  built  by  the  founder  of  the  Cramps’  shipyard  in  six  months 
from  the  standing  trees  in  the  forest.  Captain  Truxton  was  a Sheriff 
of  Philadelphia,  and  there  lie  buried  Commodore  Barry,  old  Stephen 
Decatur,  Commodore  Bainbridge,  Samuel  Francis  DuPont  and  Isaac 
Hull,  the  hero  of  the  Constitution,  who  died  exclaiming:  “I  strike 
my  flag.”  The  two  great  admirals  of  the  Civil  War — Farragut  and 
Porter — may  be  claimed  as  Pennsylvanians,  in  a broad  sense,  along 
with  McClellan,  Hancock,  Meade  and  Patterson.  The  Porter  family 
lived  at  Chester,  where  David  Porter  was  born,  and  there  Farragut, 
an  adopted  son,  was  drilled  as  a sailor. 

Thus,  in  spite  of  the  Quaker  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  and  the 
Toryism  of  the  Church-of-England  men,  that  became  so  flagrant  in 
the  Meschianza  festivities,  the  intermingling  of  nationalities  in  Penn- 
sylvania supplemented  the  Quaker  ideas  of  liberty  with  patriots  on 
land  and  sea.  And  so  in  the  Quaker  State,  in  spite  of  the  quietism 
of  Penn’s  own  followers,  the  blending  of  bloods  produced  a social, 
literary  and  artistic  community  that  was  in  its  day  the  American 
Athens.  The  Quakers,  of  whom  Bayard  Taylor  later  declared — in 
reminiscence  of  his  Kennett  Square  experience — that,  in  realizing 
the  sternness  of  life,  they  overlooked  its  graces,  were  by  no  means 
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rigid  and  stiff  in  their  days  of  political  and  social  power.  They  knew 
how  to  enjoy  life,  and  their  “ mighty  feasts  ” and  hospitality  bewildered 
Puritan  John  Adams  when  he  came  to  attend  Congress.  They  really 
sowed  the  seeds  of  that  luxury  and  gayety  which  prevailed  in  Phila- 
delphia during  late  colonial  times  and  its  heyday  as  the  Capital,  and 
they  made  it  the  chief  city,  and  thus  State,  of  the  Union.  From  the 
very  beginning  Penn’s  experiment  had  not  called  down  the  epithet  of 
“ slow.”  As  Jacob  Taylor  sang  away  back  in  1723  : 

“ When  Jove  and  Saturn  were  in  Leo  joined 
They  saw  the  survey  of  the  place  designed^ 

Swift  were  these  planets,  and  the  world  will  own 
Swift  was  the  progress  of  the  rising  town. 

The  Lion  is  an  active  regal  sign. 

And  Sol  beheld  the  two  superiors  join.” 

That  Philadelphia  became  the  Athens  of  America  is  largely  due 
to  the  too-much-misunderstood  Quakers.  Indirectly,  the  atmosphere 
created  by  them  led  to  the  first  theatre  and  magazine  as  much  as  to 
the  first  library  and  hospital  of  the  New  World.  The  best  library  in 
colonial  times  had  been  Logan’s,  and  here  was  established  the  first 
circulating  library.  The  American  Academy  in  Boston  was  the  only 
scientific  foundation  within  the  Republic  that  was  not  in  Philadelphia. 
Nearly  every  experiment  in  periodical  literature  was  first  tried  in  that 
city,  from  the  first  monthly  magazine  to  the  first  daily  newspaper. 
“William  Cliffton,  a native  of  Southwark,  wrote  the  best  verse 
produced  in  America  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,”  states  Prof.  Albert 
H.  Smyth.  “ The  earliest  American  drama,  ‘ The  Prince  of  Parthia,’ 
was  the  work  of  Thomas  Godfrey,  the  son  of  the  inventor  of  the 
quadrant.  The  profession  of  letters  began  in  this  country  with 
Charles  Brockden  Brown,  whose  ancestors  had  come  to  Philadelphia 
with  William  Penn  in  the  'Welcome’.”  It  is  interesting,  too,  to  note 
that  when  Pennsylvania’s  prestige  in  literature  was  being  despaired 
of,  four  of  her  chief  poets  were  born  within  four  successive  years: 
T.  Buchanan  Read  (English)  in  1822,  George  Henry  Boker  (English) 
in  1823,  Charles  Godfrey  Leland  (German)  in  1824,  and  Bayard 
Taylor  (German  and  Quaker)  in  1825. 

It  was  the  Quaker  guarantee  of  religious  liberty  that  brought  to 
America  the  first  waves  of  German  migration,  so  valuable  a factor 
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in  modern  citizenship.  Of  these  founders  of  the  German  Town 
and  settlers  in  Central  Pennsylvania,  it  is  also  the  fashion  to  over- 
emphasize their  clannishness  and  thrift.  And  yet  these  Mennonites, 
Tunkers,  Schwenkfelders  and  Moravians,  as  well  as  the  wretched 
Palatines,  lured  over  by  the  Golden  Books  of  Queen  Anne  and  the 
“soul-sellers,”  were  fellow-protestants  with  Penn  against  dogmas. 
Penn  himself,  on  the  maternal  side,  was  a half  Hollander.  To  counter- 
balance their  curious  sects,  all  the  way  from  the  Ridge  hermits 
and  Ephrata  mystics  of  old  to  the  Amish  of  to-day,  these  Germans 
brought  with  them  the  printing  press  and  the  weaver’s  loom. 
The  Tunker  Elder,  Christopher  Sauer  ; Muhlenberg,  the  Lutheran 
leader;  Conrad  Weiser,  Gen.  Peter  Muhlenberg,  Rittenhouse,  Dr. 
Caspar  Wistar,  Dr.  Joseph  Leidy,  Bayard  Taylor — such  are  a few 
of  the  Pennsylvanians  with  German  blood  in  their  veins.  Edwin 
Forrest  was  half  German  and  half  Scotch.  The  military  annals  of  the 
country  are  rife  with  the  names  of  German  soldiers.  The  Moravians 
were  the  angels  of  the  battlefield.  While  the  Quakers  inaugurated 
the  modern  spirit  of  philanthropy  that  now  prevails,  particularly  in 
Pennsylvania,  it  was  upon  German  suggestion  that  they  became  the 
first  to  advocate  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  principle  of  universal 
suffrage. 

Penn’s  well-beloved  Welsh,  who  settled  on  their  Wales-like 
tract  along  the  Chester  Valley,  must  claim  gratitude  as  the  real 
precursors  and  founders  of  Pennsylvania’s  position  in  the  modern 
medical  world.  In  the  early  days  of  the  province  all  the  physicians, 
from  William  Penn’s  own,  appear  to  have  been  Welshmen.  The 
Scotch  seem  to  have  been  most  attracted  to  the  Bar,  where,  with 
the  Scotch-Irish,  they  have  blazoned  their  names  high  on  Pennsyl- 
vania’s noble  legal  annals.  But  it  was  only  one  of  the  many  liberal 
and  broad-minded  traits  of  the  inter-blended  community  that  has 
made  the  State  famous  for  her  lawyers.  Of  old,  as  with  Dickinson, 
it  was  the  custom  to  send  students  abroad  to  the  great  law  schools. 

Of  the  Scotch-Irish,  their  prominence  during  and  since  the 
Revolution  is  so  uncontested  as  to  leave  nothing  more  necessary  to  be 
said.  Even  their  fierce  “Whiskey  Riot,”  or  Western  Insurrection,  has 
been  only  recently  explained  in  its  true  significance  by  Rev,  Dr. 
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Henry  C.  McCook  (in  his  romance  of  “The  Latimers  ”)  as  a mis- 
guided uprising  of  frontiersmen  devoted  to  personal  as  well  as  political 
liberty.  When  the  Quakers  themselves  had  made  the  mistake  of 
espousing  royalty  as  against  the  proprietors,  these  sturdy  sons  of 
mountainous  Pennsylvania,  of  the  Cumberland  Valley,  were  the  men 
for  ’76.  But  in  modern  times  they  have  produced  such  a far- 
sighted statesman  as  James  G.  Blaine,  and  governors  such  as 
Andrew  Curtin.  Among  the  Irish  Pennsylvanians,  who  can  forget 
the  names  of  Wayne,  Hand  and  Moylan?  The  Hibernian  Society, 
for  the  Relief  of  Emigrants  from  Ireland,  founded  on  March  3, 1 790, 
can  boast  to-day  of  prominent  members  in  almost  every  walk  of  life. 

As  for  the  Church-of-England  men,  who  constituted  with  the 
Quakers  the  aristocratic  class  of  yore,  they  embraced  such  forceful 
characters  as  the  Chews,  the  Peterses,  Robert  Morris  and  other 
powerful  leaders  of  fashion  and  commerce. 

Thus  briefly  one  may  glimpse  at  some  of  the  main  features  of 
Pennsylvania’s  ancestral  elements.  Their  amalgamations,  as  many 
even  of  the  few  names  quoted  will  go  to  prove,  have  been  bene- 
ficial from  the  start,  despite  serious  contrasts  and  disputes.  Between 
them  these  nationalities  and  sects  have  developed  the  wonderful 
resources  of  the  Commonwealth  as  diversified  as  they  themselves. 
The  great  captains  of  industry,  the  merchant  princes  and  commerce- 
builders  of  the  State  to-day,  her  sons  conspicuous  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  can  trace  back  the  real  beginnings  of  their  opportunities 
to  these  pioneer  elements.  Pennsylvania  has  always  been  able  to 
produce  the  right  men  for  the  times  at  every  great  national  crisis, 
and  she  still  leads  in  experimental  and  initiative  enterprise.  Her 
citizenship  to-day  is  one  to  be  justly  proud  of,  and  promises  as 
golden  fruits  of  patriotism  and  progress  for  the  future  as  in  the 
storied  past.  W.  R.  A. 
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OURAGE  and  originality  play  very  important  parts  in 
the  upbuilding  of  a great  business  house,  and  when 
those  qualities  are  coupled  with  sound  judgment, 
determination  and  persistency,  success  is  almost 
always  assured.  Largely  through  the  efforts  of 
Herbert  D.  Allman,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  who  possesses  these 
qualities  to  a marked  degree,  one  of  the  largest  business  concerns  in 
the  country  was  established  in  this  city.  Eminently  successful  though 
he  has  been  in  mercantile  pursuits,  in  early  life  his  inclination  was  in  an 
entirely  different  direction.  Possessed  of  more  than  ordinary  natural 
talents  in  the  way  of  drawing  and  sketching,  he  had  a great  desire  to 
study  art,  and  it  is  probable  that,  had  he  followed  his  bent  to  a con- 
clusion, he  would  have  been  famous  in  the  fine  arts  as  he  has  been 
successful  in  business.  Qualities  of  courage  and  originality  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  making  of  an  artist,  and  Mr.  Allman  attended 
the  Industrial  Art  School  and  the  Franklin  Institute,  where  he  dis- 
played unusual  ability  and  acquired  considerable  proficiency  in  the 
handling  of  pen,  pencil  and  brush.  The  knowledge  he  thus  gained 
and  his  natural  love  of  art,  no  doubt,  very  materially  aided  him  in  the 
wall-paper  business,  in  which  he  is  now  engaged.  In  the  creation  and 
selection  of  designs  and  the  combining  of  colors,  Mr.  Allman’s  knowl- 
edge and  love  of  art  have  been  put  to  a thoroughly  practical  use. 

Herbert  D.  Allman  was  born  at  the  Northwest  Corner  of 
Eighth  and  Walnut  streets,  January  30,  1863.  His  father  was  David 
Allman,  and  his  mother  Pauline  (Kayser)  Allman.  He  was  sent  to  the 
public  schools,  passed  through  the  Northwest  Grammar  School,  and 
later  attended  the  Industrial  Art  School.  Studious  by  nature,  he  was 
quick  to  learn,  and  had  gone  through  the  various  grades  before  he 
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had  reached  his  sixteenth  birthday.  He  then  entered  the  employ 
of  M.  M.  Kayser,  as  junior  clerk,  in  the  wall-paper  business.  The 
concern  was  then  a small  one,  at  406  Arch  Street.  He  was  assiduous 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  and  early  gained  the  entire  confidence 
of  his  employer.  Small  things  were  not  overlooked  by  him,  and  he 
soon  acquired  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  business.  Still  he  had  not 
yet  given  over  his  early  desire  to  study  art,  and  he  attended  at  nights, 
alternately,  the  Industrial  Art  School  and  the  Franklin  Institute. 

In  1883  the  spirit  of  originality  made  itself  manifest,  and  the 
courage  to  act  at  the  same  time  came  to  the  surface.  His  employer 
was  in  California  for  his  health,  and  the  young  man  was  practically  in 
charge  of  the  business.  He  then  conceived  the  idea,  and  immediately 
put  it  into  execution,  of  the  establishing  of  a mail-order  system.  This 
project,  original  with  Mr.  Allman,  proved  to  be  a great  thing  for  the 
concern.  The  growth  was  rapid,  steady  and  regular.  Upon  Mr. 
Kayser’s  return  from  the  Pacific  slope,  he  encouraged  the  efforts  of 
the  young  man,  commended  him  for  what  he  had  done,  and  enlarged 
the  work.  The  firm,  of  which  Mr.  Allman  is  now  a partner,  developed 
the  idea  of  the  mail-order  system,  and  it  has  proved  so  successful  that 
orders  are  received  from  almost  every  State  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific,  and  from  many  foreign  points  as  well.  They  transact  con- 
siderable business  with  the  dealers  in  Australia  and  nearly  all  the 
South  American  countries.  Business  improved  so  rapidly  that  Mr. 
Kayser  was  warranted  in  adding  the  buildings  at  408-410  Arch  Street. 
In  1884,  five  years  after  entering  the  employ  of  Mr.  Kayser,  Mr.  All- 
man  was,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  given  an  interest  in  the 
concern.  The  Wall-Paper  Trust  had  been  organized  and  various  com- 
binations had  been  formed,  but  the  firm  of  which  Mr.  Allman  was  an 
active  assistant,  and  later  a member,  was  and  is  still  noted  for  declin- 
ing to  take  part  in  them.  In  1888  the  firm  leased  the  five-story  build- 
ing at  418  Arch  Street,  using  it  in  addition  to  the  other  stores.  At  that 
time  Mr.  Allman  secured  a one-third  interest  in  the  partnership.  Two 
years  later,  Mr.  Kayser  died,  and  he  purchased  a one-half  interest  in 
the  firm,  which  then  took  the  name  of  Kayser  & Allman.  In  1893 
they  leased  additional  buildings  at  932-934  Market  Street,  which  were 
fitted  up  as  a retail  store.  The  business  increased,  and  in  November, 
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1897,  consolidated  all  the  buildings,  including  their  art  rooms, 

at  their  present  location,  1214-1216  Market  Street.  This  is  said  to 
be  the  largest  and  best  fitted  building,  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
wall-paper  business,  in  the  world.  Shortly  after  re-organizing  the  firm 
as  Kayser  & Allman,  they,  in  connection  with  Jackson,  Huppuch 
& Kerlin,  incorporated  the  Standard  Wall-Paper  Company,  which 
has  to-day  one  of  the  largest  manufactories  of  fine  wall-paper  in 
the  United  States.  The  mill  is  situated  at  Sandy  Hill,  New  York,  that 
location  being  selected  because  of  its  proximity  to  the  great  raw  stock- 
producing  mills.  This  manufactory  turns  out  upwards  of  twelve 
million  rolls  of  paper  per  annum.  Mr.  Allman  is  a member  of  Sheki- 
nah  Lodge,  No.  246,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  and  Keystone 
Chapter.  He  is  a charter  member  of  the  Century  Wheelmen  Club 
and  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  League  of  American  Wheel- 
men. He  is  also  a member  of  the  Mercantile  Club  and  is  connected 
with  many  charitable  associations. 

On  September  24,  1891,  Mr.  Allman  and  Mildred  (Carvalho) 
Nunez  were  married.  They  have  two  children,  Druard  Nunez  and 
Audrian  Paul. 


HEN  ability  and  energy  are  combined,  they  usually 
operate  to  place  the  possessor  in  the  front  rank  of 
whatever  walk  of  life  he  may  follow.  Vigorous, 
virile  and  capable,  the  subject  of  this  biography,  John 
J.  Alter,  has  made  his  career  a successful  one  largely 
through  his  own  efforts.  That  he  was  imbued  with  determination  and 
laudable  ambition  early  in  life  and  that  he  was  willing  to  work  in 
order  to  achieve  success,  is  shown  by  his  youthful  experiences.  He 
was  a hard-working  clerk  in  an  insurance  office  before  he  was  seven- 
teen years  of  age.  He  had  learned  the  trade  of  plumbing  and  gas- 
fitting before  he  was  nineteen,  and,  having  picked  up  the  art  of 
cigar-making,  was  engaged  at  night  in  making  a few  dollars  extra 
at  that  -trade.  His  early  education  had  fitted  him  for  almost  any 
kind  of  clerical  labor,  and  his  natural  ability,  combined  with  his 
acquirements,  enabled  him  to  assume  the  management  of  the  large 
corporation  of  which  he  is  now  the  President. 

John  Joseph  Alter  was  born  in  the  old  district  of  Southwark, 
now  the  First  Ward  of  Philadelphia,  December  30,  1850.  His  parents 
were  John  and  Mary  Alter.  His  father,  a German  and  imbued  with 
the  German’s  firm  belief  in  the  value  of  learning,  early  directed  the 
son’s  mind  toward  the  requirement  of  a practical  education.  As  a 
boy  he  was  bright  and  active  and  his  advancement  was  very  rapid. 
The  accomplishments  were  not  neglected,  for  every  hour  of  the 
youth’s  time,  when  not  engaged  in  actual  physical  labor  and  exercise, 
was  taken  up  by  close  application  to  his  books.  He  was  prepared  by 
tutors  when  quite  young  and  was  sent  to  private  schools  later.  He 
was  early  instructed  in  German  and  French  and  was  able  to  speak  and 
write  those  languages  with  almost  as  much  fluency  as  his  native  tongue. 
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In  fact,  it  was  not  before  he  had  thoroughly  mastered  French  and  Ger- 
man that  he  was  permitted  to  perfect  himself  in  his  own  language.  Mr. 
Alter  attended  two  business  colleges,  where  he  made  mercantile  book- 
keeping a special  course  of  study.  He  had  passed  through  all  these 
courses  of  instruction  when,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  he  entered 
the  insurance  office  of  Gustavus  Paul,  who  thirty  years  ago  was  one 
of  the  most  extensive  insurance  brokers  in  the  United  States.  Here 
his  natural  alertness  and  his  keen  discernment  enabled  him  to  quickly 
grasp  not  only  the  routine,  but  all  the  important  features  of  the  busi- 
ness. The  big  figures  and  long  columns  met  with  as  an  insurance 
clerk  familiarized  the  young  man  with  immense  sums.  This  knowl- 
edge and  familiarity,  now  that  he  has  been  placed  at  the  head  of  a 
concern  in  which  millions  of  dollars  are  invested,  materially  aid  him 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

The  elder  Mr.  Alter  always  believed  that  young  men  should  have 
a trade,  and  his  son  John  was  apprenticed  to  learn  plumbing  and  gas- 
fitting. As  in  other  lines,  Mr.  Alter  learned  quickly  and  was  soon  a 
competent  journeyman.  A smoker  and  a lover  of  a good  cigar,  he 
determined  to  know  how  to  make  the  best.  He  made  many  cigars 
and  incidentally  got  a little  money.  At  the  age  of  twenty  years  Mr. 
Alter  returned  to  the  insurance  business  and  a year  later  entered  the 
office  of  Bergdoll  & Psotta,  brewers,  at  508  and  510  Vine  Street. 
His  ability  and  energy  quickly  advanced  him  in  the  estimation  of  his 
employers,  and  when  he  suggested  that  he  become  a son-in-law  of  the 
head  of  the  firm,  in  1874,  there  was  no  objection  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Bergdoll.  His  rise  in  the  brewing  business  was  steady  and  rapid. 
Pie  thoroughly  learned  the  trade  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and 
was  able  to  personally  perform  any  portion  of  the  labor  connected 
with  the  manufacture  of  beer.  Through  the  various  and  multifarious 
positions  from  a clerk  in  the  concern,  he  rose  until,  in  1896,  he  was 
made  President  of  the  Louis  Bergdoll  Brewing  Company,  an  office 
which  he  still  fills.  The  business  of  the  company  increased  almost  as 
rapidly  as  Mr.  Alter  advanced,  and  it  is  a matter  worthy  of  note  that 
during  twenty-five  years,  the  interim  between  his  first  employment  in 
the  concern  to  his  elevation  to  the  Presidency  thereof,  the  business 
had  increased  five  hundred  per  cent.  The  Louis  Bergdoll  Company’ 
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now  has  a capacity  of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  barrels 
per  year. 

Mr.  Alter  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Northwestern  National 
Bank,  and  also  incorporator  of  the  Citizens’  Trust  Company,  both  of 
which  orofanizations  he  served  as  a Director.  He  was  also  a Director 
of  the  German-American  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company,  and  is  a 
Director  of  the  German  Society  and  Vice-President  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Brewers’  Association,  having  been  Treasurer  of  this  organization 
for  several  year^.  Mr.  Alter  and  Louise  Bergdoll,  daughter  of  Louis 
Bergdoll,  Sr.,  were  married  July  21,  1874. 
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early  stages  of  Pennsylvania’s  progress  are  connected 
with  the  advancement  of  the  century’s  latter  days  by 
the  presence  and  active  participation  in  the  com- 
mercial and  financial  affairs  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
such  men  as  the  subject  of  this  biography,  Anthony 
J.  Antelo.  More  than  eighty  years  of  age,  he  is  at  once  an  honored 
and  representative  citizen  and  a business  man  of  the  highest  type. 
In  his  youth  he  entered  a prominent  Philadelphia  firm  as  an  employe 
in  a modest  capacity,  and  with  that  house  he  remained,  passing 
through  the  various  stages  of  progress  until  he  reached  the  highest 
round  of  the  ladder  in  his  connection  with  the  firm,  as  a partner.  Mr. 
Antelo  has  been  actively  identified  with  railroad  improvements  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  through  these  and  many  other  connections  he 
still  occupies  a prominent  place  in  his  community,  although  he  has 
long  since  retired  from  active  participation  in  business  affairs. 

Anthony  J.  Antelo  was  born,  June  22,  1815,  in  Philadelphia,  and 
for  more  than  eighty  years  has  resided  for  the  greater  portion  of  the 
time  in  the  city  of  his  birth.  His  father  was  Anthony  Antelo,  a Spaniard, 
who  was  a supercargo,  connected  with  the  well-known  firm  of  Peter 
Harmony  & Company,  of  New  York,  His  mother  was  Charlotte  De- 
tune, daughter  of  J.  M.  Detune,  a French  planter  of  San  Domingo.  The 
son,  Anthony,  was  educated  at  Victor  Value’s  Military  Academy  at 
Mantua,  now  Baring  Street,  West  Philadelphia.  In  March,  1831,  hav- 
ing completed  his  education,  the  young  man  entered  the  business  field 
as  an  employe  of  the  counting-house  of  Joseph  L,  Moss,  with  which 
firm  he  was  connected  until  1837,  when  the  firm  was  succeeded  by 
Mercer  & Brother,  with  which  organization  Mr,  Antelo  remained.  In 
1840,  having  evidenced  a great  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  organiza- 
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tion,  and  demonstrated  his  practical  ability  in  the  management  of  its 
business,  he  was  made  a partner,  and  the  firm  became  Mercer,  Brother 
& Company.  As  a partner  in  this  business  organization,  which,  at 
that  time,  was  one  of  the  best  known  of  its  kind  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, Mr.  Antelo  distinguished  himself  by  rare  judgment  and  con- 
summate business  tact.  The  house  enjoyed,  for  a period  of  four  years, 
uninterrupted  prosperity,  the  members  of  the  firm  being  fully  agreed 
in  every  point  of  their  trade  transactions.  In  1844,  however,  the 
organization  was  dissolved  and  the  firm  then  became  Mercer  & Antelo, 
Mr.  Antelo  then  having  a larger  share  in  the  profits  of  the  concern. 
From  that  time  on  until  1867  the  name  of  Anthony  J.  Antelo  was  a 
widely  known  one  in  the  commercial  world,  and  it  stood  for  integrity, 
uprightness  and  sound  financial  and  industrial  judgment.  The  firm 
grew  and  expanded  until,  in  1867,  Mr.  Antelo  retired  from  business, 
when  it  was  one  of  the  most  notable  houses  in  Philadelphia.  This 
completed  a period  of  thirty-seven  years,  during  which  time  he  had 
given  his  uninterrupted  attention  to  the  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  one  house  in  various  capacities,  from  that  of  a junior  clerk  in 
the  counting-house  to  the  important  post  of  partner  of  the  firm.  For 
a number  of  years  Mr.  Antelo  was  connected  with  various  other 
business  enterprises  as  a Director  and  officer,  for  his  active  tempera- 
ment led  him  to  extend  the  field  of  his  operations  in  many  directions. 
He  was  a Director  in  the  Camden  and  Atlantic  Railroad  Company  for 
twelve  years,  and  he  is  still  a Director  in  a number  of  leading  organi- 
zations. The  Farmers’  and  Mechanics’  Bank  receives  a share  of  his 
attention  as  a Director,  and  he  holds  a similar  office  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Company  for  Insurance  on  Lives  and  Granting  Annuities,  and 
in  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railway  Company.  Mr.  Antelo 
was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Union  Club,  who,  in  1862, 
organized  the  Union  League,  and  he  is  still  a member  of  both  organi- 
zations, although  of  the  first  there  survive  but  eight  out  of  fifty-two 
members.  Mr.  Antelo’s  career  has  been  an  entirely  active  one  and 
he  has  been  one  of  the  most  progressive  business  men  of  his  time, 
uniting,  as  he  has,  both  ambition  and  ability,  a combination  of  qualities 
which  has  insured  his  success. 

Although  Mr.  Antelo’s  participation  in  active  public  and  business 
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life  dates  back  a number  of  years,  yet  his  name  is  still  representative 
of  the  best  and  leading  interests  of  Philadelphia.  His  identification 
with  the  progress  of  affairs,  extending  through  a period  of  more  than 
a third  of  a century,  marked  him  as  a man  of  unusual  attainments. 
To-day  he  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  old-school  Philadelphians  and  a 
man  eminently  worthy  to  occupy  a leading  position  in  the  ranks  of 
those  whose  prominence  has  been  won  through  years  of  uninter- 
rupted attention  to  business,  while  from  a social  standpoint  he  is 
viewed  in  a similar  genial  light. 

On  April  23,  1839,  Mr.  Antelo  was  married  to  Margaret  Patton, 
daughter  of  William  Patton,  Jr.,  who  died  in  1864.  They  have  had 
three  daughters,  two  of  whom  are  living.  Since  retiring  from  busi- 
ness Mr.  Antelo  has  found  employment  and  occupation  for  his  energy 
in  attending  to  the  duties  of  those  operations  with  which  he  is  con- 
nected. He  takes  considerable  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  city  and 
State,  although  not  an  active  participant  therein,  for  he  feels  that,  hav- 
ing reached  that  point  beyond  which  few  more  activities  are  allotted  to 
man,  his  life  work  has  practically  been  done.  In  spite  of  his  years, 
however,  Mr.  Antelo  is  still  a thoroughly  representative  type  of  the 
successful  business  man,  and  he  is  a notable  example  of  what  enter- 
prise and  the  spirit  of  progress  may  accomplish. 


HE  history  of  Pennsylvania  bears  upon  its  political  pages 
indelible  marks  made  by  many  eminent  members  of 
the  legal  profession.  With  a keen  knowledge  of  men 
and  affairs,  and  possessed  of  thorough-going  Ameri- 
can principles  of  political  economy,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  William  C.  Arnold,  is  an  able  lawyer,  whose  record  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Congressional  body  stands  forth  with  an 
unusual  degree  of  prominence.  To  him  has  been  accorded  unstinted 
praise  for  his  manly  defense  of  pension  appropriations.  In  a famous 
speech  in  the  halls  of  Congress  the  sentiments  expressed  by  him,  that 
pensions  are  a nation’s  sacred  debt,  won  for  him  the  sincere  thanks 
and  hearty  good  will  of  all  veterans  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  not  only  in  his  own  State,  but  throughout  the  Union,  On  the 
revenue,  coinage,  Cuban  and  other  notable  questions  he  has  also 
proved  himself  an  active  leader  in  thought  on  national  issues. 

William  Carlile  Arnold  was  born  in  Luthersburg,  Clearfield 
County,  Pennsylvania,  July  15,  1851,  his  parents  being  Samuel  and 
Mary  A.  Arnold,  On  his  paternal  side  he  can  trace  his  ancestry  back 
through  New  England,  England  and  Wales  to  the  Tenth  Century.  He 
received  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  at  Curwensville,  and 
finished  at  the  historic  Phillips  Academy,  at  Andover,  Massachusetts. 
While  yet  a very  young  man  he  entered  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Curwensville,  where  he  assisted  his  father,  serving  several  years  there 
as  teller.  In  his  odd  moments  he  read  law  and,  after  two  years  of 
study  in  the  office  of  a prominent  Clearfield  attorney,  he  was  duly 
admitted  to  the  Bar,  and  began  practice  in  June,  1875.  He  was  sub- 
sequently admitted  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  and  to  the 
United  States  District  and  Circuit  courts.  Mr.  Arnold  quickly  made 
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a place  for  himself  at  the  Bar,  and  has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of 
the  leading  legal  lights  of  Clearfield  County.  With  the  exception  of 
a brief  stay  in  South  Dakota,  he  has  spent  his  entire  life  in  the 
Twenty-eighth  District  of  Pennsylvania,  consisting  of  five  counties. 
As  a lecturer  he  gained  considerable  renown,  showing,  in  the  handling 
of  his  subjects,  great  accuracy,  literary  excellence  and  wide  and  care- 
ful research.  It  has  been  said  of  his  principal  lecture,  “The  Trial  and 
Execution  of  Christ,”  that  he  proved  in  a most  impressive  and 
convincing  way  the  relation  of  modern  jurisprudence  to  ancient 
Hebraic  law. 

Born  and  reared  among  the  pines  of  Clearfield  County,  the 
lumber  interests  are  as  familiar  to  him  as  Blackstone  ; present  at  the 
birth  of  the  mining  industry,  he  has  a thorough  acquaintance  with  it 
and  its  workings  among  the  hills  of  the  central  coal-fields  ; broad- 
minded and  desirous  of  being  familiar  with  industrial  pursuits  that 
furnish  employment  to  the  masses,  he  has  also  made  himself  conver- 
sant with  all  the  Interests  of  his  district  and  State.  Forcible  and 
eloquent  as  a public  speaker,  he  has  always  been  an  ardent  Republican 
and  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  a protective  tariff  in  political  cam- 
paigns. Hence,  it  naturally  followed,  in  1894,  that  his  friends  and 
admirers  in  the  Twenty-eighth  District,  recognizing  his  intelligence 
and  ability,  chose  him  as  their  representative  to  the  Fifty-fourth  Con- 
gress. So  faithful  was  he  to  his  trust  that  he  was  re-elected,  in  1 896, 
to  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress,  and  this,  too,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the 
district,  prior  to  1894,  had  been  over  4,000  Democratic.  During  his 
term  in  the  House  he  was  placed  on  the  Pacific  Railroad  Committee 
and  a Committee  on  the  Election  of  President,  Vice-President  and 
Members  of  Congress.  His  maiden  speech  was  made  on  the 
“Emergency  Revenue  Bill,”  when  it  was  a difficult  matter  for  any 
representative,  except  the  great  leaders  on  both  sides,  to  get  the  floor 
in  the  short  time  allotted  for  the  discussion.  As  a matter  of  record, 
not  one  of  the  many  men  who  appeared  in  Congress  for  the  first  time 
that  year  got  an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  except  Mr.  Arnold,  on  that 
very  important  question.  On  the  situation  between  Spain  and  Cuba, 
Mr.  Arnold  has  written  a number  of  very  instructive  and  interesting 
articles,  besides  voicing  on  the  floors  of  Congress  the  sentiments  of 
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his  constituents,  to  the  end  that  the  battle-bound  island  might  secure 
its  freedom.  His  strong  arguments  for  the  maintenance  of  needy 
Union  war  veterans  and  their  dependents,  both  in  and  out  of  Congress, 
are  historical  and  have  gained  him  legions  of  friends. 

So  great  is  his  popularity  in  the  Clearfield  section  that  he  has 
been  seriously  talked  of  as  a Republican  candidate  for  Governor  next 
term,  but  those  who  know  him  best  say  that  it  is  more  likely  that  he 
will  enter  the  race  for  Congressman-at-Large. 

Mr.  Arnold  was  married  on  September  22,  1874,  to  Jennie  P. 
Irvin,  who  died  suddenly,  July  14,  1897.  Four  children  were  the 
result  of  that  union  : W.  D.  I.  Arnold,  Ellen  L,  Philip  I.  and  John  C., 
all  of  whom  are  living. 
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HE  descendant  of  a family  noted  in  English  history, 
foremost  in  the  American  wars  for  independence  and 
of  1812,  and  prominent  for  generations  in  the  affairs 
of  Philadelphia,  George  W.  Arundel’s  career  has  been 
consonant  with  such  an  ancestry.  He  is,  furthermore, 
an  honor  to  the  Bar,  which  numbers  him  among  its  most  prominent 
and  respected  members. 

George  W.  Arundel  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  February  22, 
1831.  He  comes  of  a distinguished  stock,  the  Arundel  family  having 
for  generations  exerted  an  important  influence  on  English  history. 
Rev.  Henry  Arundel,  who  lived  and  died  in  Exeter,  England,  was  the 
great-grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  and  his  grandfather 
was  Capt.  Robert  Arundel,  a naval  hero  of  the  War  of  1812,  who 
fell  while  commanding  the  American  sloop-of-war  “Pert”  in  Commo- 
dore Chauncey’s  flotilla  during  the  attack  of  November  10,  1812,  on 
the  batteries  defending  the  harbor  of  Kingston,  Canada.  Mr.  Arun- 
del’s mother  was  a granddaughter  of  Gen.  George  Brook,  who  was 
in  command  of  the  Pennsylvania  line  in  the  Continental  Army  during 
the  Revolution.  Robert  J.  Arundel,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  a noted  lawyer  of  the  last  generation,  whose  home  was  the 
meeting-place  of  a circle  of  legal  friends.  Therefore,  to  heredity  and 
environment  may  be  greatly  ascribed  the  love  of  study  and  early  pre- 
dilection for  the  law  which  so  distinguished  the  son.  Mr.  Arundel 
received  his  primary  education  under  private  tutors,  afterward  attend- 
ing the  Academic  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
then  read  law  in  the  office  of  his  father  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  on 
April  9,  1851.  He  has  since  continuously  devoted  himself  to  the  practice 
of  his  profession,  having  tried  many  important  cases.  As  a result  his 
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clientele  includes  many  well-known  people,  representing  some  of  the 
most  important  interests  in  Philadelphia.  Like  many  of  the  lawyers  who 
have  contributed  to  the  proverbially  high  standing  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bar,  he  has  no  specialty,  his  practice  embracing  every  department  of 
civil  and  criminal  law.  In  the  course  of  his  career  he  has  been 
engaged  as  counsel  for  the  defense  in  many  of  the  homicide  trials 
which  are  noted  in  the  history  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar.  In  these  cases 
he  has  brought  to  bear  all  the  knowledge  and  resources  of  the  trained 
advocate,  addressing  judge  and  jury  with  telling  effect  and  displaying 
a comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  criminal 
jurisprudence.  In  the  conduct  of  his  cases  Mr.  Arundel  is  noted  for  his 
lucid  and  impressive  presentation  of  the  points  of  evidence  ; for  though 
possessed  of  ripe  scholarship,  the  result  of  life-long  and  extensive  read- 
ing, he  seldom  indulges  in  quotations  or  classical  references,  but  argues 
his  cases  with  admirable  conciseness  and  simplicity  of  diction.  Despite 
his  quickness  of  repartee,  displayed  in  his  daily  forensic  contest,  he 
invariably  preserves  the  affability  for  which  he  is  noted  in  his  pro- 
fession. 

Politically,  Mr.  Arundel  is  a life-long  Democrat,  but  has  never 
desired  any  office  disconnected  with  his  profession.  But  twice  in  his 
career  has  he  accepted  nomination.  In  1854  he  was  named  for  the 
Legislature  from  the  Fourteenth  Ward  of  his  native  city.  In  1886  he 
was  given  the  Democratic  nomination  for  the  office  of  City  Solicitor  of 
Philadelphia,  receiving  his  entire  party  vote  and  being  supported  by 
many  in  the  opposite  party.  He  was  defeated,  as  was  to  be  expected 
in  a contest  against  a large  adverse  majority  which  supported  a candi- 
date who  had  already  filled  the  office  with  exceptional  ability. 

Mr.  Arundel  has  since  declined  all  nomination  for  office,  for 
although  firm  in  his  political  belief,  his  tastes  lead  him  to  avoid  the  con- 
flicts of  party  and  make  the  claims  of  his  profession  paramount.  The 
one  exception,  when  he  allowed  his  name  to  be  presented  for  a public 
post,  was  in  connection  with  the  office  of  United  States  District 
Attorney  under  the  first  administration  of  President  Cleveland  in  1884. 
In  the  number  and  character  of  his  recommendations  the  name  of  Mr. 
Arundel  led  all  of  those  mentioned  for  the  office.  These  included  the 
Supreme  Justices  of  the  State,  and  many  of  the  Judges  in  the  counties 
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comprising  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania,  besides  a large  num- 
ber of  letters  and  petitions  from  his  fellow-members  of  the  Bar.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  thus  expressed  was  that  Mr.  Arundel  was  able 
and  reputable,  and  in  every  way  qualified  to  occupy  the  office  with 
honor  and  distinction.  Though  assiduous  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, Mr.  Arundel  does  not  neglect  the  social  amenities  of  life.  In 
the  society  of  his  friends  or  in  the  smaller  circle  presided  over  by  his 
charming  wife,  his  rare  personal  qualities  are  revealed.  His  ready 
wit,  good  spirits  and  interesting  conversation,  enriched  with  the  results 
of  extensive  reading  and  observations,  have  endeared  him  to  a wide 
circle  of  friends. 
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EORGE  W.  ATHERTON  was  born  in  Boxford,  Essex 
County,  Massachusetts,  June  20,  1837,  of  a well- 
known  New  England  family,  whose  connection  with 
the  early  history  of  Massachusetts  was  full  of  honor. 
The  family  was  a branch  of  the  old  English  stock, 
whose  seat  is  still  at  Leigh,  near  Manchester,  England.  When  he  was 
twelve  years  of  age,  George  W.  Atherton  was  left,  by  the  loss  of  his 
father,  to  earn  his  own  living  and  to  help  to  support  his  mother  and 
two  sisters,  a circumstance  which  early  developed  that  indomitable 
will  and  tenacity  of  purpose  which  have  contributed  greatly  in  bring- 
ings him  success  in  later  life.  As  a result  of  his  work  in  a cotton-mill 
and  on  a farm,  and  later  by  teaching,  he  made  his  way  through 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  and  in  the  fall  of  i860  he  entered  the 
Sophomore  Class  of  Yale  College,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1863.  But,  in  the  meantime,  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  took  him  from 
his  studies,  as  he  was  eager  to  bear  arms  in  defense  of  the  Union.  He 
was  appointed  to  a First  Lieutenancy  in  the  Tenth  Connecticut  Volun- 
teers, which  formed  a part  of  Burnside’s  expedition  against  North 
Carolina.  He  served  a long  time,  being  engaged  in  a number  of 
important  battles  and  being  finally  promoted  to  a Captaincy.  Not  only 
as  a soldier,  but  in  other  capacities,  his  service  was  required.  He  was 
repeatedly  detailed  as  Judge-Advocate  of  regimental  and  brigade 
court-martial.  About  that  time  he  passed  through  a period  of  pro- 
tracted illness,  and  in  December,  1863,  was  so  run  down  in  health  that, 
after  great  reluctance,  he  resigned.  After  several  months  of  recupera- 
tion, he  was  appointed  to  a professorship  in  the  Albany  Boys’ 
Academy,  in  which  he  had  taught  prior  to  entering  college,  meanwhile 
continuing  his  own  study.  In  June,  1864,  he  returned  to  New  Haven, 
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and,  passing  the  examination,  received  the  degree  of  B.A.,  to  date  with 
his  class  of  1863.  For  three  years  he  continued  to  teach  in  Albany 
and  then  went  to  St.  John’s  College,  at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  where 
he  served  as  Principal  for  nearly  a year.  He  then  went  to  the  Illinois 
State  University,  as  a member  of  the  first  faculty,  with  John  M. 
Gregory  as  Regent.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  he  accepted  a very 
flattering  offer  to  establish  a chair  of  History,  Political  Economy  and 
Constitutional  Law  in  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 
He  filled  this  chair  nearly  fourteen  years.  He  labored  untiringly  to 
secure  a recognized  standing  for  the  new  department  in  this  old  and 
conservative  institution,  and  this  he  successfully  accomplished.  Not 
only  did  he  maintain  the  professional  work  of  the  class-room,  but  in 
all  matters  relating  to  the  general  methods  of  the  institution  and  its 
interests  he  was  ever  alert  and  active. 

In  1873  he  was  a member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy,  and  in  1875  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Grant  a member  of  the  Commission  to  investigate  charges  of  mis- 
management and  fraud  at  the  Red  Cloud  Indian  Agency.  In  1876, 
greatly  against  his  wishes,  but  in  obedience  to  what  seemed  to  be  a 
call  of  duty,  he  accepted  the  Republican  nomination  for  Congress  in  a 
district  having  a very  large  opposing  majority.  As  a matter  of  course, 
his  defeat  followed,  but  he  ran  ahead  of  the  Presidential  ticket  at 
almost  every  polling  place.  The  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  in  1878, 
appointed  a commission  of  five  to  prepare  for  the  Legislature  a digest 
of  the  State  system  of  taxes,  and  of  this  body  Mr.  Atherton  was  Chair- 
man. He  was  admitted  to  the  New  Jersey  Bar  and  practiced  for  some 
time  as  a consulting  attorney  without  relinquishing  his  college  pro- 
fessor.ship.  The  well-known  Act  of  1887,  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  in  connection  with  the  Land 
Grant  Colleges  in  every  State  of  the  Union,  and  under  which  fifty 
principal  and  several  subordinate  stations  are  now  in  operation,  is 
probably  more  largely  due  to  him  than  to  any  other  single  individual 
outside  of  Congress.  As  a result  of  the  passage  of  this  Act  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations 
was  organized,  and  Doctor  Atherton  chosen  President  of  that  body. 

In  the  summer  of  1882  Doctor  Atherton  received  and  accepted  a call 
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to  the  Presidency  of  The  Pennsylvania  State  College,  one  of  the  Land 
Grant  institutions.  After  having  received  the  income  of  the  Land 
Grant  Act  for  fifteen  years  the  institution  had  less  than  one  hundred 
students,  a meager  equipment  and  an  indifferent  public  sentiment  to 
combat.  The  task  of  building  it  up,  and  making  it  worthy  of  so  rich 
and  powerful  a Commonwealth  as  Pennsylvania,  seemed  almost 
a hopeless  one,  but  Doctor  Atherton  took  hold  of  the  work  with 
a courageous  enthusiasm  that  inspired  others,  and  at  the  end  of  ten 
years  had  wrought  a wonderful  change.  In  1883  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  Franklin  and  Marshall  College.  In  1887 
Doctor  Atherton  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  as 
Chairman  of  a commission  to  make  inquiry  and  report  upon  the  prac- 
ticability of  introducing  manual  training  into  the  public  school  system. 

The  report  was  widely  recognized  in  this  country  and  in  Europe 
as  the  most  complete  single  presentation  of  the  subject  published  up 
to  that  time.  Doctor  Atherton  has  been  more  closely  identified  with 
the  educational  progress  of  Pennsylvania  than  probably  any  other 
man,  and  his  interests  to-day  are  centered  in  the  development  of  The 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  a task  to  which  he  faithfully  adheres. 


Thr  RzMbranSi  Unq-I^o-Phila 


5CENDED  from  a family  of  physicians,  and  inherit- 
ing not  only  a taste  but  an  extraordinary  aptitude  for 
mastering  the  intricacies  of  the  medical  profession,  it 
is  little  to  be  wondered  at  that  Charles  Baum,  A.M,, 
M.D.,  Ph.D.,  should  have  so  rapidly  forged  to  the 
front  among  Philadelphia’s  practicing  physicians.  Although  he  has 
scarcely  reached  the  prime  of  life,  few  of  the  younger  class  of 
physicians  in  the  Quaker  City  have  won  a wider  recognition  than 
has  been  accorded  Doctor  Baum,  who,  in  the  past  twenty  years,  has 
gathered  about  him  a practice  that  is  a flattering  tribute  to  his  worth 
and  ability. 

Charles  Baum  was  born  at  Lafayette  Hill,  Montgomery  County, 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  ist  day  of  January,  1855.  He  is  the  son  of 
William  M.  Baum,  D.D.,  and  Maria  L.  (Croll)  Baum.  He  came  of 
a family  which,  for  four  consecutive  generations,  has  had  physicians 
among  its  members,  and  it  is  but  natural  that  at  an  early  age  he  deter- 
mined to  follow  out  that  path  in  life  in  which  so  many  of  his  relatives 
and  ancestors  had  won  the  respect,  confidence  and  esteem  of  their 
neighbors  and  their  communities  in  general.  Indeed,  his  liking  for  the 
medical  profession  seems  almost  to  have  been  inherited.  The  early 
education  of  the  subject  of  this  review  was  acquired  at  the  York  County 
Academy,  one  of  the  most  highly  regarded  educational  institutions  of 
the  State,  which,  located  at  York,  Pennsylvania,  has  among  its  alumni 
many  of  the  best  known  residents  of  the  Commonwealth.  From  this 
institution  he  passed  to  Pennsylvania  College,  at  Gettysburg,  where 
he  applied  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  so  assiduously  that  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  in  1874,  he  successfully  passed  his  final  exami- 
nations and  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
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This  same  institution,  three  years  later,  in  1877,  further  honored  him 
by  conferring  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Immediately  upon  com- 
pletion of  his  course  at  the  College  at  Gettysburg,  he  began  the  study 
of  medicine  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  taking,  in  conjunction 
with  the  course  laid  down,  many  studies  auxiliary  thereto  in  the  Sci- 
entific Department  of  the  University.  He  graduated  from  this  cele- 
brated institution,  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  In  due 
season,  and  began  the  active  practice  of  his  profession  in  Philadel- 
phia on  the  17th  day  of  March,  1877.  The  following  year  his  Alma 
Mater,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  recognized  his  more  than 
ordinary  ability  by  conferring  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy.  So  rapidly  did  he  win  public  recognition  as  a thor- 
oughly competent  master  of  his  profession,  that  as  early  as  the  ist 
day  of  February  he  was  appointed  to  the  position  of  Surgical  Assist- 
ant at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  He  remained  connected  with  this 
institution  until  the  31st  day  of  October,  1888,  serving  also  In  the 
responsible  posts  of  Resident  Physician  and  Clinical  Clerk,  On  the 
1st  day  of  January,  1878,  he  was  appointed  Attending  Physician  at 
the  Northern  Home  for  Friendless  Children,  with  which  he  remained 
connected  for  eight  years.  He  was  also  Attending  Physician  and 
Chief  of  the  Clinic  for  Diseases  of  the  Nose,  Throat  and  Ear  at  the 
Northern  Dispensary  for  the  two  years  following  the  ist  day  of  July, 
1880.  Besides  these  positions,  for  short  periods,  he  was  also  con- 
nected in  a professional  capacity  with  the  Episcopal  Hospital,  Lying-in 
Charity,  and  Fifth  Street  Dispensary. 

The  literature  of  medicine  has  received  many  valuable  contribu- 
tions from  the  pen  of  Doctor  Baum.  Besides  his  many  contributions 
to  various  medical  journals,  he  assisted  D,  Hayes  Agnew,  M.D., 
LL.D.,  in  the  collection  of  materials  and  the  publication  of  the  second 
and  third  volumes  of  Professor  Agnew’s  great  work  on  surgery, 
universally  recognized  as  a standard  treatise  and  a surgical  classic. 
Doctor  Baum  also  served  as  one  of  Professor  Agnew’s  private  assist- 
ants for  twelve  years,  and  was  considered  one  of  that  eminent  physi- 
cian’s most  capable  practitioners. 

Never  missing  an  opportunity  to  increase  his  knowledge  of  the 
profession  of  his  choice.  Doctor  Baum  has  twice  visited  Europe,  the 
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second  time  for  a stay  which  covered  two  years,  from  May,  1889, 
where,  in  the  master  colleges  of  the  Old  World,  he  evinced  the  same 
aptitude  which  had  characterized  him  while  a student  and  a practi- 
tioner in  the  land  of  his  birth.  That  his  attainments  have  been  appre- 
ciated in  America  is  amply  evidenced  by  the  large  and  growing 
practice  which  he  has  acquired.  Besides  his  many  private  patients, 
he  has  frequently  been  retained  as  a medical  and  surgical  expert  by 
the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railway  Company,  Atlantic  City  Rail- 
way Company,  the  Delaware  Ferry  Company  and  by  the  Union 
Traction  Company. 

Always  active  in  whatever  would  tend  to  advance  him  in  his 
profession.  Doctor  Baum  has  naturally  associated  himself  with  such 
organizations  as  operate  to  enlarge  his  knowledge  of  his  profession, 
while  his  high  standing  as  a practitioner  and  student  of  science  has 
won  for  him  ready  admission  into  many  of  the  best  known  medical 
associations  of  the  country.  He  is  a Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians of  Philadelphia,  and  a member  of  the  Philadelphia  County  Medi- 
cal Society,  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Medical  Society,  and  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  and  in  their  affairs  takes  a conspicuous 
part. 


ERMANY  has  contributed  to  the  United  States  as 
many  men  of  scientific  tastes  and  rare  talents  as 
any  country  of  the  Old  World.  Indeed,  there  seems 
to  be  something’  inbred  in  the  Teutonic  mind  that 
impels  the  highly  educated  German  to  enter  upon 
the  most  searching  investigations  into  natural  phenomena  in  every 
field  -which  promises  good  results  for  abstruse  thought.  Medicine  has 
naturally  received  its  share  of  the  deep  devotion  of  these  inquirers, 
and  the  results  of  their  study  have  become  embodied  among  the 
tenets  of  the  profession.  Philadelphia  has  had  the  benefit  of  the  tal- 
ents of  many  such  investigators,  and,  among  those  who  have  become 
known  as  eminent  disciples  of  the  healing  art,  few  have  made 
more  friends  or  gained  larger  practice  than  Dr.  Joseph  Berens. 
For  over  half  a century  he  has  been  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
figures  in  the  private  practice  of  his  profession  in  Philadelphia,  for 
he  has  never  consented  to  accept  a post  in  any  college,  hospital 
or  other  public  or  semi-public  institution,  preferring  rather,  with 
singular  unity  of  purpose,  to  devote  himself,  heart  and  soul,  to  the 
interests  of  his  patients,  and  permitting  nothing  to  interfere  with 
the  general  plan  of  his  life’s  work. 

Joseph  Berens,  of  Philadelphia,  was  born  at  Eslohe,  Westphalia, 
on  the  2d  day  of  December,  1813.  Conrad  Berens,  holding  a promi- 
nent office  in  the  Fiscal  Department  of  the  Prussian  Government, 
was  his  father.  His  mother  was  Anna  Maria  Severin,  of  West- 
phalia, and  the  niece  of  one  of  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  When  Joseph  was  four  years  of  age  his  parents  removed 
to  Grevenstein,  where  he  studied  in  the  primary  schools.  For  two 
years  he  attended  the  Meschedae  Gymnasium,  and  then  took  a 
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course  of  several  years  in  the  Gymnasium  of  Arnsberg,  afterw^ards 
entering  the  famous  school  at  Soest.  A severe  illness  left  him  in 
such  a weak  physical  condition  that  he  was  unable  to  pursue  his 
education  in  public  institutions,  and  for  three  years  indulged  his 
inclination  for  private  study.  When  still  a youth  Doctor  Berens’ 
attention  was  first  turned  toward  the  profession  to  which  he  after- 
wards devoted  his  life,  for  his  mother  was  an  invalid,  and,  while 
sitting  by  her  bedside,  he  had  received  those  impressions  which 
largely  determined  his  career.  He  early  evinced  an  aptitude  for 
medicine  and  manifested  great  interest  in  the  diagnosis  of  cases. 
To  such  a remarkable  extent  were  these  traits  developed  that  the 
attention  of  his  parents  was  called  to  the  fact,  and  he  was  pro- 
nounced by  prominent  physicians  a “born  physician.” 

In  1839  he  came  to  America  and  enrolled  himself  as  a student  in 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  College  of  Pennsylvania.  Here  the 
interest  which  he  has  manifested  from  his  youth  deepened  into  a 
passion,  and  his  capacious  and  retentive  memory  soon  gave  him  an 
intellect  rich  in  acquired  as  well  as  In  natural  treasures.  After  a 
commendable  career  as  a student  he  was  graduated  from  this  famous 
institution  on  the  2d  day  of  March,  1841,  and  immediately  began  the 
practice  of  the  profession  to  which  he  was  so  profoundly  attached. 
Two  years  later  he  removed  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  he  practiced 
for  ten  months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  decided  to  return  to  his 
Philadelphia  practice.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Doctor  Berens 
v/as  educated  under  strong  allopathic  influences,  having  had  for  his 
Instructors  in  medicine  such  eminent  specialists  as  Professors  George 
McClellan,  Samuel  McClellan,  Samuel  Calhoun,  William  Rush,  Walter 
R.  Johnson  and  Samuel  George  Morton,  and  although  while  a student 
he  had  attained  a very  high  rank  In  the  theories  of  that  school,  he 
determined  to  abandon  this  for  the  system  of  homoeopathy,  the 
practice  of  which  he  first  began  in  Cincinnati  in  1843.  many 

years  that  have  followed,  few  physicians  of  the  Quaker  City  have 
attained  greater  or  more  uniform  success  than  that  which  Doctor 
Berens’  talents  and  attainments  have  brought  him.  His  record  in  the 
annals  of  homoeopathy  is  a proud  one,  and  for  over  fifty  years  he 
has  continued  in  the  practice  of  general  medicine  without  any  abate- 
ment of  his  remarkable  success. 
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The  personality  of  Doctor  Berens  is  very  interesting.  Although 
nearly  eighty-four  years  of  age,  his  carriage  is  still  erect  and  firm,  his 
physical  strength  unimpaired,  and  his  mental  faculties  as  acute  and 
active  as  during  his  middle  manhood.  Around  the  family  hearthstone 
his  engaging  rehearsals  of  other  days  make  him  the  center  of  attrac- 
tion, and  his  genial  manner  marks  him  as  a welcome  visitor  in  the 
homes  of  his  wide  circle  of  friends.  Doctor  Berens’  literary  attain- 
ments are  unusually  varied,  and  the  letters  of  the  world  contain  few 
masterpieces  with  which  he  is  not  intimately  acquainted.  As  a 
noteworthy  example  of  his  linguistic  attainments,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  his  graduating  thesis  was  written  and  read  in  Latin. 

The  Doctor  was  married  on  the  15th  day  of  June,  1843,  to  the 
widow  of  James  Lynd,  Jr.,  formerly  Olivia  F.  Waters,  the  daughter  of 
Col.  Jason  Waters,  of  Valley  Forge,  Pennsylvania.  They  have  no 
children.  In  his  long  and  useful  professional  career  Doctor  Berens 
has  seen  great  changes  wrought,  in  not  only  the  superstructure,  but  the 
very  foundation  of  medical  practice  ; yet,  by  the  exercise  of  that  vigor- 
ous mentality  which  he  inherited  from  his  strong  and  sturdy  ancestors, 
he  has  never  failed  to  gain  a firm  grasp  of  the  fundamental  truths  of 
the  science,  and  thus  keep  thoroughly  abreast  of  the  times. 


MAN  of  genuine  capacity,  extraordinary  business  ver- 
satility and  resourcefulness,  John  F.  Betz,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  is  a famous  brewer  and  an  exceptionally 
progressive  capitalist.  He  has  erected  huge  business 
blocks,  immense  office  buildings,  expensive  brewery 
plants  and  magnificent  hotels  and  theatres,  besides  being  the  owner  of 
vast  areas  of  real  estate  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  He  has 
been  called  upon  to  fill  many  positions  of  trust,  and,  although  more 
largely  interested  in  Philadelphia  affairs,  he  by  no  means  confines  his 
investments  to  any  certain  community. 

John  Frederick  Betz  was  born  in  Mohringer,  near  Stuttgart, 
Germany,  on  the  8th  day  of  April,  1831.  He  is  the  son  of  John 
George  Betz  and  Rosine  Elizabeth  Ulmer.  When  only  a year  old  he 
arrived  in  this  country  with  his  parents.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools,  and  until  his  twenty-first  year  he  was  in  the  employ  of 
his  brother-in-law,  D.  G.  Yuengling,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  beer 
industry  in  the  United  States.  After  attaining  his  majority  he  went  to 
Europe,  where  he  spent  some  years  perfecting  himself  in  his  chosen 
vocation.  He  practiced  brewing  with  Paul  Kolb  in  Stuttgart,  Ger- 
many; with  Count  Archor,  near  Sultzburg,  Austria,  and  with  Anton 
Dreher,  at  Vienna,  Austria.  Returning  to  America  in  1853,  he  began 
business  in  New  York  City,  establishing  the  Eagle  Brewery,  on 
Forty-fourth  Street,  under  the  firm  name  of  Clausen  & Betz.  In  1868, 
Mr.  Betz  came  to  Philadelphia,  and  leased  the  Gaul’s  Brewery,  at  New- 
market and  Callowhill  streets.  In  1880,  he  removed  to  the  brewery 
he  had  just  completed  at  Crown,  Willow  and  Fifth  streets,  and 
associated  with  him  his  son,  John  F.  Betz,  Jr.,  as  partner,  and  they 
added  the  brewing  of  beer  to  their  already  extensive  porter  and  ale 
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business.  The  success  of  this  brewery  has  been  marked,  and  the 
sales  have  reached  colossal  proportions.  In  1889  the  firm  became 
incorporated  as  John  F.  Betz  & Son,  Limited,  with  John  F.  Betz, 
Chairman,  and  John  F.  Betz,  J".,  Treasurer.  Extensions  and  improve- 
ments amounting  to  nearly  a million  dollars  were  then  made  to  their 
already  immense  establishment,  and  the  firm  now  ranks  among  the 
largest  representative  brewers  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Betz  is  a large  owner  of  real  estate  outside  of  his  breweries 
and  malt-houses.  Besides  owning  property  in  nearly  every  ward  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  he  counts  among  his  possessions  the  Betz 
Block  in  New  York  City,  on  Ninth  Avenue,  extending  from  Forty- 
fourth  to  Forty-fifth  streets,  and  other  very  valuable  properties  in  the 
metropolis.  He  is  also  the  owner  of  the  Betz  Building,  at  the  corner 
of  Broad  Street  and  South  Penn  Square,  Philadelphia,  erected  at  a 
cost  of  over  $1,500,000.  He  is  the  owner  of  “ Betzwood,”  a famous 
property  on  the  Schuylkill  River,  above  Norristown,  and  containing 
eight  hundred  acres,  with  handsome  mansions,  conservatories,  deer 
parks,  fishing  ponds,  etc.  He  constructed  the  Grand  Opera  House, 
at  Broad  Street  and  Montgomery  Avenue,  and  rebuilt  the  Lyceum 
Theatre,  at  Eigrhth  and  Vine  streets.  The  foundation  of  the  Grand 
Opera  House  was  laid  in  April,  1887,  and  that  magnificent  place  of 
amusement  was  formally  opened  a yearTater  by  the  National  Opera 
Company,  with  Wagner’s  “ Tannhauser,”  under  the  leadership  of 
Gustav  Hinrichs.  Mr.  Betz  is  also  the  owner  of  the  Germania 
Brewery,  at  Broad  and  Columbia  Avenue,  and  the  Riverside  Mansion 
and  grounds  on  the  Wissahickon  Creek.  He  is  the  proprietor  of  the 
Stockton  Hotel,  at  Cape  May,  New  Jersey,  one  of  the  four  largest 
summer  hotels  in  the  country.  Besides  his  real  estate  investments, 
Mr.  Betz  is  the  owner  of  the  Betz  Gold  Mine,  in  Lumpkin  County, 
Georgia,  and  also  has  extensive  mining  and  farming  interests  in  the 
West.  He  is  the  owner  of  the  Spital-Hof,  in  Mohringer,  the  place  of 
his  nativity,  near  Stuttgart,  Germany.  In  memory  of  his  wife,  who 
died  some  years  ago,  he  has  erected  a very  handsome  and  elaborate 
mausoleum  in  West  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Betz  is 
a Director  of  the  First  National  Bank,  the  Real  Estate  Trust 
Company,  Teutonic  Fire  Insurance  Company  and  similar  institutions 
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in  Philadelphia.  He  has  several  times  visited  Europe,  being-  on  the 
Continent  in  the  years  1852,  1867,  1878,  1884,  1889  and  1896.  On 
the  2 1 St  day  of  May,  1868,  he  was  blessed  by  His  Holiness, 
Pope  Pius  IX,  in  Rome,  and  on  December  5,  1889,  granted  the 

high  honor  of  a private  audience  at  the  Vatican  with  His  Holiness, 
Pope  Leo  XIII.  On  his  last  visit  to  Europe,  Mr.  Betz  was  granted  a 
second  audience  with  His  Holiness,  Pope  Leo  XIII.  This  occurred  on 
October  2,  1896,  the  scene  being  laid  at  the  Villa  in  the  Vatican 
Gardens — a most  unusual  and  signal  mark  of  favor  upon  the  part  of 
the  Pope,  who  has  since  conferred  on  Mr.  Betz  the  additional  honor  of 
Knighthood  of  the  Order  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great.  On  Sunday, 
November  8,  1896,  Mr.  Betz  also  had  a private  audience  with  His 
Majesty,  King  William  II,  at  Wurtemburg,  who  expressed  himself  as 
much  pleased  to  meet  Mr.  Betz,  and  accepted  from  him  a present  of 
two  magnificent  Arabian  horses  raised  at  Betzwood,  and  specially  sent 
to  Wurtemburg.  In  friendly  reciprocity.  His  Majesty  sent  to  Mr. 
Betz,  from  the  royal  stables,  two  splendid  horses  (a  stallion  and  a 
mare),  now  quartered  at  the  Betzwood  stock  farms.  Mr.  Betz  has 
several  times  visited  Africa,  Nubia,  the  source  of  the  Nile,  and  many 
historic  places  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  While  traveling  in  Asia,  in 
1889,  he  spent  the  Christmas  of  that  year  in  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem. 


HOMAS  BOHANNAN  was  born  in  Port  Carbon, 
Schuylkill  County,  Pennsylvania,  September  i8,  1836. 
His  parents,  Francis  and  Mary  Bohannan,  were  born 
in  Ireland  and  came  to  this  country  in  1820  and  settled 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  son,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
went  to  public  schools  until  the  age  of  fourteen,  when  he  entered  the 
country  store  owned  by  Conner  & Rhoads,  at  New  Philadelphia, 
Schuylkill  County,  where  he  was  employed  until  1861,  In  i860  he 
married  Emma  R.  Rickert,  also  a resident  of  Schuylkill  County. 

When  it  became  evident  that  the  loyal  States  must  put  forth  all 
their  energies  to  preserve  the  Union,  Mr.  Bohannan  put  aside  all  other 
considerations  and  enlisted  as  a private  in  Company  E,  of  the  Forty- 
eighth  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  for  the  war.  On  arriving 
at  Fortress  Monroe,  he  was  appointed  Second  Lieutenant.  The  regi- 
ment, recruited  from  the  sturdy  miners  of  the  Schuylkill  Valley,  accus- 
tomed to  face  death  in  their  daily  occupation,  won  a record  for  steady 
and  effective  service  second  to  none  among  the  many  gallant  veteran 
regiments  of  Pennsylvania.  As  will  be  seen,  it,  and  with  it  Lieutenant 
Bohannan,  was  in  all  the  battles  of  the  historic  Ninth  Corps.  Its  first 
assignment  to  active  duty  was  with  Burnside’s  Expedition  to  North 
Carolina.  With  it  Mr.  Bohannan  participated  in  the  battles  of  Hatteras 
Inlet,  Roanoke  Island  and  Newbern.  After  scoring  this,  the  first  sub- 
stantial success  for  the  Union  cause  in  the  East,  the  forces  under  Gen- 
eral Burnside  were  at  first  designed  to  reinforce  General  McClellan  on 
the  Peninsula,  but  on  arriving  at  Newport  News  were  organized  into 
the  Ninth  Army  Corps  and  ordered  to  report  to  General  Pope,  then 
making  his  campaign  in  Virginia.  As  an  officer  of  the  Forty-eighth, 
Lieutenant  Bohannan  was  under  fire  during  all  the  month  of  July, 
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1862,  and  took  part  in  the  severe  pitched  battles  of  Cedar  Mountain, 
Second  Bull  Run  and  Chantilly.  During  most  of  the  rest  of  the  cam- 
paign the  regiment  was  in  the  thick  of  the  fighting  as  part  of  the  rear 
guard  of  the  retreating  army,  Mr.  Bohannan  was  slightly  wounded 
at  Second  Bull  Run,  but  was  not  incapacitated  for  duty  and  missed 
none  of  the  subsequent  fighting.  In  McClellan’s  Maryland  campaign 
the  regiment  was  at  South  Mountain  and  at  Antietam,  in  which  latter 
battle  it  did  royal  service  in  supporting  the  charge  on  the  now  historic 
bridge,  and  in  subsequently  holding  the  heights  of  Sharpsburg  against 
General  Hill’s  advance.  For  his  services  at  Antietam  Mr.  Bohannan 
was  promoted  to  First  Lieutenant,  On  the  return  to  Virginia  it  was 
sharply  engaged  at  Waterloo,  and,  after  McClellan  was  relieved  by 
Burnside  as  Commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  fought  under 
its  old  chief  in  the  great  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  December,  1862. 
A few  days  after  the  battle  General  Burnside  and  the  Ninth  Corps 
were  transferred  to  the  West.  Under  the  old  chief  its  first  services 
on  its  new  field  were  the  following  up  and  the  capture  of  the 
raiding  Rebel,  General  Morgan,  and  acting  as  part  of  the  forces 
covering  General  Grant’s  attack  upon  Vicksburg.  Upon  the  fall  of 
that  stronghold,  in  July,  1863,  General  Burnside  and  the  Ninth  Army 
Corps  were  ordered  by  President  Lincoln  to  the  relief  of  the  Union 
citizens  of  East  Tennessee.  Forcing  Cumberland  Gap  without  a set 
battle,  but  continually  skirmishing  with  the  enemy,  he  fought  his  way  to 
the  Salt  Works  on  the  borders  of  Virginia,  which  he  destroyed  and 
then  returned  to  Knoxville.  From  there  he  attempted  to  effect  a junc- 
tion with  the  Union  forces  at  Chattanooga,  but  the  advance  of  the 
Confederate  General  Longstreet  with  largely  superior  forces  brought 
on  the  battles  of  Louden  and  Campbell’s  Station — the  latter  one  of 
the  finest  tactical  battles  of  the  war,  and  the  final  retreat  to  Knoxville. 
In  all  of  these  operations  the  Forty-eighth  and  Lieutenant  Bohannan 
had  their  full  share,  and  the  latter  particularly  distinguished  himself  at 
the  siege  of  Knoxville  in  leading  several  successful  foraging  sallies. 

Returning  from  the  West  in  the  beginning  of  1864,  the  Ninth 
Army  Corps  Vv^as  re-organized  at  Annapolis  and,  joining  Grant,  was  in 
the  Wilderness,  at  Spottsylvania,  South  Anna  and  Cold  Harbor,  con- 
tinuously under  fire  for  over  thirty  days,  until  it  settled  down  to  the 
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siege  of  Petersburg.  Lieutenant  Bohannan  was  now  for  some  time 
detached  from  his  regiment  and  assigned  to  duty  on  the  staff  of  Colonel 
Pleasants.  In  this  capacity  he  assisted  that  officer  in  the  work  of  con- 
structing the  celebrated  mine  which  might  have  led  to  the  earlier  fall 
of  Petersburg,  but  for  the  misunderstanding  and  mismanagement  of 
high  officials.  For  some  time  Lieutenant  Bohannan  also  served  on  the 
staff  of  Gen  John  I.  Curtin  as  Aide-de-Camp  and  Quartermaster. 
He  participated  in  the  final  assault  on  Petersburg,  April  2,  1865,  when 
the  Ninth  Corps,  by  a desperate  charge,  broke  the  lines  and  succeeded 
in  taking  and  holding  part  of  the  intrenchments.  This,  with  the  lodg- 
ment effected  by  the  Second  Corps,  forced  the  evacuation  of  Petersburg 
and  led  to  the  fall  of  Richmond,  the  retreat  and  capture  of  Lee  and 
virtually  closed  the  war.  In  all  of  these  operations  and  battles  Mr. 
Bohannan,  as  officer  of  the  line  or  staff,  took  part,  and  has  the  honora- 
ble distinction  of  a continuous  military  service  in  the  field  of  three 
years  and  ten  months,  from  September,  1861,  to  his  muster  out  in  July, 
1865. 

On  returning  to  civil  life,  he  entered  into  mercantile  pursuits  in 
Pottsville,  Pennsylvania,  remaining  until  1867,  when  he  went  to  Ash- 
land, Pennsylvania,  where  he  conducted  a large  mercantile  business.  At 
this  time  he  decided  to  embark  in  the  coal  business,  in  which  he  is  still 
engaged.  In  1892  he  organized  a pulp  and  paper  company  in  Virginia, 
known  as  the  Columbia  Paper  Company,  which  has  been  very  success- 
ful under  his  management  as  President.  He  is  also  connected  with 
a banking  institution,  the  Trades  League,  Manufacturers’  Club,  Loyal 
Legion  and  Grand  Army  Post.  Mr.  Bohannan,  in  addition  to  his  other 
business  and  social  interests,  Is  part  owner  of  a number  of  vessels,  and 
is  proprietor  of  a schooner  which  is  named  after  his  only  daughter. 
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N the  pursuit  of  commerce  many  men  have  won  large 
rewards,  and  it  has  not  been  .necessary  that  they 
should  be  the  makers  of  goods  or  even  the  buyers 
and  sellers  thereof  to  attain  this  end.  On  the  other 
hand,  Morris  Boney,  the  subject  of  this  biography, 
who  is  among  the  most  progressive  business  men  in  Philadelphia, 
has  acquired  wonderful  success  solely  as  one  who  handles  the  large 
freights  of  various  commercial  steamers.  For  a number  of  years  he 
has  been  active  as  one  of  the  leading  master  stevedores  of  the  city, 
and  to-day  stands  at  the  head  and  front  of  this  branch  of  Philadelphia’s 
shipping  interests.  His  office,  at  208  Walnut  Street,  is  the  scene  of 
large  transactions  daily,  which  find  their  valuable  outlet  in  his  immense 
establishment  at  Piers  13  and  14,  Port  Richmond,  where,  by  steam 
power  and  all  the  improved  contrivances  known  to  the  craft,  he 
handles  hundreds  of  tons  from  vessels  daily.  Mr.  Boney  is  a “self- 
made”  man,  and  as  such  has  fully  demonstrated  the  sterling  qualities 
which  have  animated  him  and  directed  his  progress. 

Morris  Boney  first  saw  the  light  on  January  26,  1837,  in  that 
isle  whereon  have  been  born  some  of  the  best  citizens  of  the  land  of 
the  free.  His  birthplace  was  Cork,  Ireland.  It  was  at  a time  when 
the  United  States  was  hailed  as  the  haven  of  rest  and  refuge,  and,  in 
common  with  hundreds  of  the  brawny,  ambitious  young  men  of  his 
country,  Morris  Boney  looked  with  longing  eyes  across  the  great 
Atlantic  to  that  home  of  many  of  his  people  who  had  found  in  the 
younger  land  the  promised  blessings.  His  parents  were  Andrew  and 
Margaret  Boney,  both  honest  and  sturdy,  and,  although  their  circum- 
stances were  not  altogether  of  the  best,  they  gave  their  son,  who  was 
one  of  a rather  large  family,  as  good  an  education  as  lay  within  their 
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power.  He  was  sent  to  tlie  private  schools,  there  being  no  public 
schools  for  educating  the  young,  and  in  April,  1856,  some  time  after  his 
parents  had  left  Ireland  for  America,  he  followed  them,  arriving  in  the 
United  States  just  when  the  questions  which  later  culminated  in  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion  were  agitating  the  North  and  South. 

In  1857  Morris  Boney  decided  to  seek  his  fortune  in  traveling 
the  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  spent  four  years  in  the  West  and 
South.  He  returned  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  decided  to  embark  in 
business  on  his  own  account.  Through  his  travels  about  the  country 
he  had  learned  much  of  the  methods  of  transportation,  and  had  noted 
that  there  was  great  room  for  improvement  in  the  facilities  for  increas- 
ing commerce  and  expediting  the  handling  of  freight.  When  he  first 
came  to  Philadelphia  he  engaged  in  stevedore  work,  and  when  he 
entered  the  business  life  of  the  city  again  it  was  as  a master  stevedore, 
with  an  office  and  warehouse  on  Noble  Street.  He  is  one  of  the  first 
men,  still  living,  who  embarked  in  this  business,  and  he  has  undoubt- 
edly been  the  most  successful.  The  increase  in  the  shipping  trade  of 
Philadelphia  can  be  indicated  in  no  better  manner  than  by  pointing 
out  the  advancement  in  Mr.  Boney’s  business.  In  1861,  or  thereabouts, 
when  he  first  began  operations  as  a master  stevedore,  the  discharge 
of  one  hundred  tons  per  day  from  sailing  vessels  was  considered 
excellent  work.  It  is  now  only  a daily  average  of  the  business  to 
remove  two  thousand  tons  of  freight  in  twenty-four  hours  from  the 
incoming  vessels,  and  all  of  this  is  done  at  the  Iron  Ore  Piers  in  Port 
Richmond.  To  such  an  extent  has  his  trade  increased  that  he  found 
it  necessary,  within  a few  years,  to  build  his  new  plant  in  Port 
Richmond,  and  for  this  purpose  secured  what  are  now  Piers  13  and  14, 
introducing  steam-power. 

All  the  improved  appliances  and  unloading  apparatus  which  are 
used  in  transferring  freight  from  steamers  to  cars  are  utilized  at  these 
piers,  where  he  does  an  immense  amount  of  work  for  the  Reading 
Railway  Company,  freight  being  taken  from  the  steamers  and  trans- 
ferred directly  to  the  cars  by  means  of  the  most  perfect  mechanical 
appliances.  This  is  the  only  business  project  with  which  he  has  been 
connected  on  a strictly  individual  basis,  but  he  has  been  interested 
from  time  to  time  in  many  important  enterprises.  The  extent  of  his 
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business  and  the  immense  number  of  men  which  Mr.  Boney  employs 
is  indicated  in  the  fact  that  for  each  vessel  he  requires  about  one  hun- 
dred stevedores  and  workmen.  It  is  nothing-  unusual  for  his  piers  to 
have  five  or  six  steamers  at  one  time  waiting  to  be  relieved  of  their 
valuable  cargoes  and  sent  away  again  in  quest  of  commerce.  Mr. 
Boney,  while  he  is  one  of  the  chief  factors  of  this  important  branch 
of  Philadelphia’s  commercial  and  mercantile  life,  is  a man  of  retiring 
disposition.  He  has  been  requested  a number  of  times  to  enter  into 
politics,  and  although  he  declines  to  hold  office  himself,  he  has  been 
of  great  assistance  to  some  of  his  friends  who  -have  been  candidates 
at  various  times  for  councilmanic  or  lemslative  honors.  He  wields 

O 

a large  influence  and  is  universally  respected  and  liked.  Some  years 
ago,  when  a new  railroad  to  Sea  Isle  City  was  broached,  Mr.  Boney 
took  an  interest  and,  as  President,  became  one  of  the  projectors  of 
the  line,  which  was  known  as  the  Seashore  Railroad.  Later  it  was 
known  as  the  South  Jersey  Railroad,  and  he  became  one  of  the 
directors. 

In  i86i,  when  he  was  twenty-four  years  of  age,  Mr.  Boney  was 
married  to  Mary  Buckley,  of  Philadelphia,  also  a native  of  Ireland. 
They  have  had  eight  children,  four  of  whom  are  now  living:  Jennie, 
Elizabeth,  Morris,  Jr.,  and  Harry.  The  latter  assists  his  father  in  his 
office  and  helps  him  in  the  management  of  his  large  business,  while 
Morris,  Jr.,  has  entered  business  life  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the 
necessary  ideas  of  discipline  and  detail. 


III.— 3 


RIDE  in  the  progress  of  one’s  place  of  nativity  is  a 
most  worthy  trait  in  human  nature,  and  becomes  all 
the  more  commendable  when  individual  efforts  have 
received  laudatory  recognition.  In  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania, 
Solomon  B.  Boyer,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  has  been  a prominent 
factor,  and  is  still  a conspicuous  figure,  in  the  northwestern  Schuylkill 
section.  He  was  yet  in  his  early  manhood  when  the  present  site  of 
Mahanoy  City  was  a wilderness,  and  he  easily  remembers  when  there 
was  only  a stage  station  where  the  towns  of  Mt.  Carmel  and  Ash- 
land are  now  located.  An  old  log  cabin  and  a saw-mill  were  his  first 
acquaintance  with  what  is  now  known  as  Shenandoah.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Boyer  has  seen  that  entire  district  grow  up  step  by  step,  from  hamlet 
to  village,  from  village  to  town,  and  from  town  to  centers  of  great 
business  activity  and  industrial  pursuits,  where  once  all  was  barren. 
He  possesses  a remarkable  memory,  and  his  relation  of  the  scenes 
and  incidents  in  the  growth  of  the  Keystone  State,  as  witnessed  by 
him,  is  as  interesting  as  it  is  instructive  to  the  present  generation. 
He  was  a toddler  of  about  four  years  when  anthracite  coal  was  dis- 
covered in  Shamokin,  giving  that  community  its  first  great  impulse. 

Solomon  B.  Boyer  was  born,  January  4,  1829,  in  what  was  at  that 
time  known  as  Little  Mahanoy  Township,  Northumberland  County, 
now  known  as  Cameron  Township.  His  father  was  John  Boyer,  a 
native  of  Maxatawny  Township,  Berks  County,  and  his  mother  was  a 
native  of  Schuylkill  County  and  a member  of  the  Bixler  family,  whose 
ancestors  originally  came  from  Germany  at  an  early  date.  His 
grandfather  was  John  Boyer,  who  also  emigrated  from  Germany  with 
a number  of  hardy  pioneers  who  settled  in  Pennsylvania.  Following 
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the  line  of  his  ancestors,  who  were  all  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits, he  v/as  reared  on  a farm.  During  his  boyhood  days  Mr. 
Boyer’s  father  opened  a country  store  in  conjunction  with  his  farm. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  years  he  visited  Philadelphia  for  the  first  time  to 
purchase  goods  for  the  country  store.  The  nearest  railroad  depot  at 
that  time  was  at  Pottsville,  twenty-four  miles  away.  He  worked  in 
the  store  for  nearly  five  years,  doing  a general  trading  business  in 
Pottsville  and  surrounding  country.  Shamokin  at  that  time  had  not 
more  than  a dozen  houses.  He  began  his  early  education  in  1837  at 
a private  German  school  in  the  Mahanoy  Valley,  but  the  tuition  was 
brief,  as  the  school  was  only  open  three  months  in  the  year.  Yet  he 
devoted  his  long  vacation  to  study,  and  when  the  first  English  school 
was  opened  in  that  section  in  1843,  he  quickly  availed  himself  of  its 
advantages.  The  course  here,  however,  only  lasted  three  months, 
and,  in  1844,  he  took  up  the  trade  of  cabinetmaking,  working  indus- 
triously at  it  for  several  years.  Later  he  started  in  business  for  him- 
self, besides  conducting  a small  farm.  He  made  his  first  entrance 
into  professional  life  when  he  was  elected  in  1850  as  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  holding  that  office  for  five  years.  This  position  awakened  in 
him  a love  of  law,  the  study  of  which  he  commenced  in  1856  with  H. 
J.  Wolverton,  and  two  years  later  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of 
Northumberland  County.  His  examining  committee  consisted  of 
ex-Governor  Pollock,  William  I.  Greenough  and  William  C.  Lawson, 
and  his  examination  was  conducted  in  the  presence  of  Presiding 
Judge  Alexander  Jordan  of  the  Eighth  Judicial  District.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Militia  during  the  Civil  War,  and 
was  stationed  at  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  while  the  battle  of  Antietam 
was  in  progress.  His  company  was  mustered  out,  however,  after  only 
twenty  days’  service.  He  made  his  first  entrance  into  public  life  as  a 
member  of  the  Town  Council  of  Simbury  in  1862,  and  a year  later  he 
was  elected  Mayor  of  that  place,  holding  office  for  two  years.  He 
was  a Democrat,  but  during  the  first  term  of  President  Lincoln  he 
was  appointed  United  States  Revenue  Collector  for  Northumberland 
County.  Since  his  admission  to  the  Bar  of  Northumberland  and  sur- 
rounding counties,  he  has  given  his  undivided  attention  to  his  large  law 
practice,  with  headquarters  in  Sunbury.  He  has  been  exceptionally 
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successful  in  the  handling  of  criminal  cases.  In  a record  of  thir- 
teen murder  cases  he  secured  ten  acquittals,  and  sentences  in  the 
other  three  of  murder  in  the  second  degree.  He  is  also  well  versed 
in  civil  law,  and  long  ago  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  District  and  Circuit  Courts  of  the 
United  States  in  Eastern  and  Western  Pennsylvania.  He  is  the 
author  of  “ Boyer’s  Criminal  Digest,”  a work  which  is  looked  upon  as 
of  great  value  to  the  legal  profession  both  in  this  State  and  through- 
out the  country.  As  an  evidence  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  is 
held  by  his  colleagues,  he  possesses  a magnificent  watch-charm,  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  members  of  the  Northumberland  Bar  on  his 
sixty-second  birthday,  which  event  marked  the  expiration  of  thirty- 
three  years  of  continuous  law  practice. 

He  is  a Past  Master  of  the  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  and  Past 
Grand  Master  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  was  married  in  August,  1850,  to  Esther  Haupt,  who  was 
born  and  reared  in  the  same  valley  as  her  husband,  her  parents  being 
Benjamin  and  Mary  Haupt,  who  were  Germans  and  among  the  pio- 
neers who  settled  in  Pennsylvania  at  an  early  date.  Two  children 
were  the  result  of  that  union,  a daughter,  Amelia  Boyer,  now  the 
wife  of  J.  H.  Devitt,  who  read  law  with  Mr.  Boyer,  and  one  son, 
Francis,  deceased. 


!'Be  ^\fn3'an^'E'”7Co 


HEN  the  “Mayflower”  brought  its  liberty-seekers  to 
the  New  World,  one  of  the  pilgrims  was  William 
Brewster,  the  ancestor  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
The  elder  Brewster  had  been  educated  in  Cambridge 
University  in  England,  and,  coming  to  this  country, 
was  the  first  acknowledged  teacher  in  the  little  colony.  He  brought 
with  him  to  Plymouth  his  wife  and  four  children.  Their  descendants 
were  numerous  and  spread  through  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States. 
Among  them  was  Francis  Enoch  Brewster,  born  in  Deerfield,  Cumber- 
land County,  New  Jersey,  who  was  the  father  of  Judge  F.  Carroll 
Brewster. 

Frederick  Carroll  Brewster  was  born  in  Philadelphia  on  May 
15,  1825.  In  boyhood  he  was  regarded  as  particularly  promising  and 
was  sent  to  the  old  Friends’  Select  School,  going  from  there  to  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1841,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  with  all  the  honors  of  the  institution.  From  that  day 
to  this  he  has  always  maintained  an  active  interest  in  the  University, 
and  was,  for  several  years.  President  of  the  Society  of  the  Alumni, 
resigning  in  1871  and  being  succeeded  by  Judge  Sharswood.  He  was 
the  orator  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  present  edifice, 
which  is  the  home  of  the  University,  In  testimony  of  the  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held,  this  institution,  a few  years  ago,  honored  him  with 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

On  leaving  school  he  at  once  began  the  study  of  law  in  his 
father’s  office,  developing  a remarkable  aptitude  for  the  profession, 
being  admitted  to  the  Bar,  September  20,  1844,  before  he  had  attained 
his  majority.  In  his  profession  he  has  achieved  marked  success, 
rapidly  rising  to  a foremost  position  at  the  Bar  of  Pennsylvania.  Many 
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important  cases,  not  only  of  a criminal  or  business  nature,  but  con- 
nected with  political  affairs,  received  the  young  attorney's  closest 
attention,  but  he  held  no  political  office  until  local  issue  forced  his 
nomination  by  the  Republican  Party  as  its  candidate  for  the  office  of 
City  Solicitor.  An  independent  movement  outside  of  party  influence 
was  at  once  organized  to  elect  him,  and  he  received  a large  majority 
at  the  polls,  giving  to  the  position  of  City  Solicitor  an  importance 
which  it  had  never  before  attained.  To  Mr.  Brewster  is  due  the 
credit  for  the  successful  defense  of  the  Girard  Will.  This  victory  was 
followed  by  his  carrying  to  a successful  conclusion  many  other  of  the 
most  celebrated  cases  in  the  annals  of  legal  jurisprudence  in  Penn- 
sylvania. At  the  close  of  his  first  term  as  City  Solicitor,  Mr.  Brewster 
was  re-elected,  but  his  second  term  was  very  brief.  An  additional 
judge  was  required  in  the  Philadelphia  courts,  and  the  Legislature  pro- 
vided for  the  election  of  another  member  of  the  judiciary.  To  this 
position  Mr.  Brewster  was  elected,  and  his  rulings  were  noted  for 
their  justice  and  clearness.  After  serving  for  more  than  three  years 
with  great  satisfaction  to  the  people  of  Philadelphia,  Judge  Brewster 
was  appointed  by  Governor  Geary  Attorney-General  of  the  Common- 
wealth, filling  this  office  during  the  years  1869,  1870,  1871  and  1872. 
While  occupying  this  responsible  post  he  was  called  upon  to  conduct 
many  cases  of  great  importance  and  some  involving  the  determination 
of  constitutional  questions.  He  recommended  the  establishment  of 
the  Board  of  Pardons,  and  during  the  term  of  his  office  as  Attorney- 
General  the  number  of  pardons  granted  was  conspicuously  less  than 
had  occurred  for  a like  period  for  years  before. 

Tried  in  every  walk  of  his  profession  and  in  almost  every  position 
to  which  an  advocate  may  be  permitted  to  aspire,  he  has  always  been 
found  equal  to  and  honored  in  them  all.  To  a knowledge  of  the 
science  of  jurisprudence  at  once  profound  and  extensive,  he  brings  a 
clearness  of  arrangement  and  logical  simplicity  that  seems  to  deprive 
the  “dark  study”  of  all  its  mystery.  His  style  of  argument,  not  florid 
or  loaded  with  ornament,  never  hard  or  dry,  always  lucid,  admirably 
chosen  and  refined,  has  been  pronounced  by  critical  auditors  almost 
the  perfection  of  forensic  oratory.  His  personal  manner  before  judge 
and  jury  and  in  the  treatment  of  witnesses  is  patient,  courteous  and 
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considerate.  Nothing  is  labored,  nothing  strained,  and  everyone  who 
has  heard  him  has  been  conscious  of  a reserve  of  strength.  Judge 
Brewster  has  published  a Digest  of  Decisions,  Blackstone  Commen- 
taries, a Treatise  on  the  Rule  in  Shelly’s  Case,  four  volumes  of  Reports 
of  Decisions,  two  volumes  of  Common  Pleas  Practice,  two  volumes  of 
Orphans’  Court  Practice,  and  two  volumes  of  Equity  Court  Practice, 
Life  and  Annotated  Works  of  Disraeli,  Life  and  Annotated  Works  of 
Moliere,  and  a volume  of  travels  “ From  Independence  Hall  Around 
the  World.” 

Judge  Brewster  is  now,  and  has  been  for  many  years.  Solicitor  of 
the  Girard  Estate,  and  is  President  of  the  Lawyers’  Club.  Many 
honors  have  come  to  him,  and  the  Club  of  University  Graduates  has 
paid  tribute  to  his  worth  by  taking  the  title  of  the  F.  C.  Brewster  Law 
Club.  Several  banquets  have  been  extended  to  him  by  the  Bar,  the 
last  one  on  his  attainment  of  the  age  of  seventy  years.  As  President 
of  the  Lawyers’  Club  he  presided  over  the  banquet  given  by  the  Bar 
in  honor  of  Judge  Thayer. 


RANCIS  MARK  BROOKE  was  born  in  the  old 
Welsh  Township  of  Radnor,  Delaware  County, 
Pennsylvania,  July  4,  1836,  and  is  the  fourth  child 
of  Hugh  Jones  Brooke  and  Jemima  Elizabeth  Long- 
mire,  his  wife.  His  mother  came  of  purely  English 
stock,  being  the  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Longmire,  a lace  manufacturer 
of  Nottingham,  England.  The  father  came  of  a long  line  of  Ameri- 
cans, of  English  and  Welsh  descent.  Many  of  his  forefathers  held 
positions  of  trust  and  honor  and  in  each  generation  served  as  soldiers 
in  their  country’s  wars.  His  great-grandfather,  Benjamin  Brooke,  of 
Gulph  Mills,  was  commissioned  Captain  of  a company  of  infantry  in 
the  Sixth  Battalion,  Pennsylvania  troops,  in  1776,  and  served  through 
the  whole  Revolutionary  War.  Hugh  Jones,  another  great-grand- 
father, of  “ Brookfield,”  near  the  present  Bryn  Mawr,  served  in  the 
“Pennsylvania  Line,”  and  James  Hunter,  another  ancestor,  was  a 
Captain  in  the  French  and  Indian  Wars,  and  was  a son  of  John 
Hunter,  who,  under  William  of  Orange,  distinguished  himself  at  the 
Boyne  Water. 

Mr.  Brooke’s  youth  was  spent  in  Radnor,  where  he  attended 
school.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  years  he  entered  Haverford  College, 
his  course  there  being  suddenly  terminated  by  a severe  illness.  In 
1857,  having  recovered  his  health,  he  commenced  the  study  of  law  in 
the  office  of  Edward  Hopper,  a leading  member  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bar,  attending  at  the  same  time  the  lectures  of  the  Law  Department 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1859  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Bar,  and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Media,  where  his 
ability  and  industry  soon  won  for  him  a lucrative  practice.  Upon  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion,  his  father,  summoned  by  the  Secretary 
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of  War  to  assist  in  conducting  the  Commissary  Department  of  the 
Army,  left  him  in  charge  of  varied  interests ; but  when  Pennsylvania 
was  invaded,  he  enlisted  and  served  as  a private  in  Company  I, 
Twenty-ninth  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Militia,  In  1863  he 
was  elected  to  the  office  of  District  Attorney  of  Delaware  County,  to 
which  he  brought  the  same  untiring  energy  and  devotion  to  his  work 
which  has  ever  marked  his  life.  This  zeal,  with  the  increased  duties, 
again  impaired  his  health  and  he  was  forced  to  resign  his  position  and 
to  relinquish  the  practice  of  law.  Active  business  life  holding  a pros- 
pect of  less  confinement  and  consequently  of  better  health,  he 
embarked,  in  1864,  with  his  brother.  Hunter  Brooke,  in  the  grain 
trade,  establishing  the  house  of  F.  M.  & PI.  Brooke,  which  has 
become  one  of  the  leading  firms  in  that  branch  of  commerce.  In 
1865  he  decided  to  make  Philadelphia  his  permanent  home.  From 
his  start  in  business  life,  Mr.  Brooke  has  taken  a prominent  part  in 
the  various  associations  formed  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  city 
of  his  adoption.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  urge  the  consolidation  of 
all  the  business  interests  of  Philadelphia  into  one  great  trade  organiza- 
tion. As  a member  of  the  Commercial  Exchange,  the  leading  trade 
institution  of  the  city,  his  ability  and  energy  were  promptly  recognized 
and,  for  a long  time,  he  continuously  served  his  fellow-members  on  its 
committees  or  in  its  active  administration.  Especially  has  he  been 
useful  in  those  matters  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  Philadelphia,  where  representatives  were  needed  to  con- 
fer with  the  City  Councils,  the  State  Legislature  and  the  National 
Congress.  In  1878,  after  serving  the  Exchange  as  Director  and  Vice- 
President,  he  was  chosen  President,  and  in  the  celebrations  of  the 
National  Centennial  in  1876,  the  city’s  Bi-Centennial  of  1882,  and  the 
National  Constitutional  Centennial  in  1887,  he  actively  participated  as 
a representative  of  the  Exchange. 

In  many  financial,  industrial,  charitable  and  other  organizations 
Mr.  Brooke  takes  more  than  an  active  interest.  He  is  President  or 
Director  of  a number  of  such  corporations  and  is  also  a member  of 
various  scientific,  historical,  patriotic,  hereditary,  social  and  other 
organizations  of  the  city  and  the  State,  In  politics  he  is  a Republi- 
can, but,  with  the  exception  of  the  District  Attorneyship,  has  always 
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declined  the  use  of  his  name  for  political  office  whether  elective  or 
appointive.  On  July  21,  1862,  he  married  Adelaide  Hunter,  daughter 
of  William  Hayman  Vogdes,  of  Philadelphia.  Mrs.  Brooke,  who  died 
November  28,  1888,  was  a descendant  of  the  Maris,  Hayman,  Wayne 
and  other  old  families  of  Pennsylvania.  Of  the  five  children  who 
were  born  to  them,  four  are  still  living. 

Mr.  Brooke  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
camp-ground  at  Valley  Forge,  where  the  private  soldiers  of  Washing- 
ton’s Army  endured  untold  sufferings  during  the  long  dark  winter  of 
1777-78,  should  be  preserved  as  sacred  ground.  He  originated,  had 
drafted,  and  by  persistent  effort  and  personal  influence  secured,  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature,  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  May  20,  1893, 
entitled  “ An  Act  to  acquire,  maintain  and  preserve  forever  the  Revo- 
lutionary Camp-ground  at  Valley  Forge  for  the  free  enjoyment  of  the 
people.”  In  recognition  of  his  interest  in  the  work  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  Commissioners  by  the  Governor,  and  the  Commission  has 
since  continuously  elected  him  its  President. 


ILLIAM  MALCOLM  BUNN  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
on  January  i,  1842,  being  the  seventh  among  eleven 
sons,  born  of  parents  well  known  in  the  vicinity  of 
Third  and  Poplar  streets.  He  received  his  early 
education  in  the  public  schools ; but  at  the  age  of 
eleven  years  his  studies  were  interrupted,  when  he  went  to  work  in  a 
cotton  mill  in  which  his  father  was  employed  as  a spinner.  He 
remained  there  three  years  and  was  then  taken  in  hand  by  an  uncle, 
an  Episcopal  minister,  who  conducted  an  academic  institute  at 
Havana,  New  York,  for  young  men  and  boys.  Under  the  latter’s 
tutorship  young  Bunn  secured  a useful  education,  which  he  afterwards 
largely  extended  by  a variety  of  reading  and  through  his  happy 
faculty  of  quick  acquirement.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  years  his  father 
secured  him  a place  with  John  Frost,  a Philadelphia  wood  engraver,  in 
order  that  he  might  learn  that  trade.  It  had  been  intended  that  he 
should  thoroughly  acquire  the  art  by  remaining  there  until  he  had 
attained  his  majority;  but  at  the  end  of  a year  he  became  dissatisfied 
with  his  opportunities  and  joined  an  elder  brother  who  had  established 
a wood-carving  business.  Mr.  Bunn  became  very  proficient  in  this 
line  and  later  in  life  attained  wide  note  for  his  admirable  cartoon 
productions. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion  he  promptly  enlisted,  though 
not  yet  twenty  years  of  age,  and  joined  Company  F,  Seventy-second 
Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  He  was  severely  wounded  at 
Savage  Station,  Virginia,  June  29,  1862,  and  was  subsequently  taken 
prisoner,  being  confined  at  Richmond  for  several  months.  When  con- 
valescent, he  was  released  by  exchange,  returning  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  suffered  a relapse.  After  his  honorable  discharge  he  returned 
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to  the  army  as  Sutler’s  Clerk,  in  which  position  he  made  many  friends. 
Meanwhile  his  studious  qualities  were  shown  in  his  poring  over  every 
book  that  found  its  way  into  camp.  He  resumed  the  wood-engraving 
business,  becoming  a partner  with  his  brother,  and  they  prospered 
steadily  through  their  faithful  attention  to  the  details  of  their  work. 

In  1866  Mr.  Bunn  began  to  take  an  active  interest  in  politics. 
H e was  elected  from  the  Sixteenth  Ward  as  a Delegate  to  the 
City  Convention.  He  was  a staunch  Republican,  and  the  same 
year  he  was  nominated  for  School  Director,  but  failed  of  election 
on  account  of  his  ward  having  a formidable  Democratic  majority. 
He  was,  the  following  year,  nominated  for  Common  Council,  but 
sacrificed  himself  to  heal  feuds  existing  in  his  party  at  that  time. 
Later  he  founded  an  organization  of  a politico-social  nature,  which 
retained  harmony  in  the  party  and  wielded  the  most  potent  influ- 
ence in  the  ward  for  many  years.  The  following  year  he  received 
the  nomination  for  Representative  in  the  State  Legislature.  He 
found  it  necessary  to  contest  the  election,  which  he  accomplished 
successfully  and  later  took  his  seat  in  the  legislative  body.  He 
was  re-elected  for  the  succeeding  term  by  a good  majority.  Mr. 
Bunn  next  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  office  of  Register  of  Wills, 
which  at  that  time  was  a very  lucrative  one.  The  youthful  poli- 
tician was  bitterly  opposed  by  several  factions  and  his  candidacy 
seemed  an  almost  hopeless  undertaking.  Nothing  daunted,  how- 
ever, and  buoyed  up  by  his  confidence  and  the  encouragement 
of  his  friends,  he  entered  upon  the  fight,  won  the  nomination,  and 
was  elected  with  his  ticket  by  a handsome  majority.  In  1875  he 
was  elected  as  Guardian  of  the  Poor,  an  office  without  profit,  and 
was  re-elected  in  1878,  at  the  end  of  which  term  he  declined  to 
submit  his  name  again  for  that  position.  He  has  repeatedly  been 
a Delegate  to  National,  State  and  county  conventions.  During 
this  period  he  entered  a new  field,  having  purchased  the  con- 
trolling interest  in  the  Sunday  Transcript,  in  1878,  of  which  paper 
he  became  editor  and  proprietor.  A few  years  ago  he  gave  the 
property  to  his  son,  Benton  S.  Bunn.  He  introduced  new  ideas 
into  the  paper,  and  it  brightened  and  flourished.  His  keen  epi- 
grammatic paragraphs  have  attracted  wide  attention,  and  his  bold 
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defense  of  the  people’s  cause  against  their  oppressors,  a decade 
ago,  led  to  his  selection  for  a seat  in  the  State  Senate  ; but  through 
untoward  and  corrupt  influences  he  was,  for  the  first  time,  defeated 
for  nomination.  He  remained  at  the  editorial  desk  until  his  selec- 
tion by  President  Arthur  to  fill  the  Gubernatorial  chair  of  the 
Territory  of  Idaho,  His  confirmation  by  the  United  States  Senate 
was  unanimous,  and  within  a month  of  receiving  his  appointment 
he  departed  for  his  new  field  of  labor.  His  record  in  Idaho  is 
acknowledged  to  be  a very  component  part  of  the  history  of  the 
great  West,  He  did  much  good  work . for  the  advancement 
and  improvement  of  the  Territory,  and  had  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature an  Act  disfranchising  polygamous  Mormons — the  hardest 
blow  Mormonism  ever  received.  This  Act  made  the  Territory 
Republican,  made  it  a State,  and  gave  the  Republican  party  two 
United  States  Senators.  Socially  Mr.  Bunn  enjoys  a wide  circle  of 
friends,  his  brilliant  qualities  having  made  him  one  of  the  most 
attractive  of  men.  He  is  a member  of  the  Lawyers’  Club  and 
of  the  famous  Clover  Club  of  Philadelphia. 


J.  DONALD  CAMERON. 


N the  Cameron  family  the  warp  and  woof  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  has  possessed  one 
of  its  strongest  human  threads,  and  the  statesman- 
ship, sagacity  and  brilliant  attainments  of  its  leading 
members  have  left  an  indelible  impress  upon  the 
history  of  the  Keystone  State.  As  the  worthy  son  of  a distinguished 
sire,  J.  Donald  Cameron,  the  subject  of  this  biographical  review, 
is  deserving  of  recognition  among  the  leading  men  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  century ; but  it  is  still  more  for  his  own  intrinsic  worth, 
and  because  of  the  important  part  which  he  has  played  in  the 
political  history  of  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  development  of  its 
higher  interests,  that  he  is  known  to  contemporaneous  fame.  His 
term  in  the  United  States  Senate  was  marked  by  all  those  quali- 
ties of  mind  which  made  his  father,  Simon  Cameron,  one  of  the 
strong  figures  of  American  life. 

James  Donald  Cameron  was  born  in  Middletown,  Dauphin 
County,  Pennsylvania,  May  14,  1833,  and  he  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Simon  Cameron  and  his  wife,  Margaret  Brua,  It  was,  perhaps, 
but  a natural  thing  that  the  Camerons,  father  and  son,  should 
attain  to  such  high  citizenship,  for  they  came  of  a stock  which 
gave  to  Scotland  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  of  its  history 
— the  Clan  Cameron.  J.  Donald  Cameron  received  the  best  of 
local  educational  advantages,  and  the  home  influences  which 
moulded  his  early  life  were  strong  and  vigorous.  He  was  sent 
to  Princeton  College  in  the  class  of  1852,  with  which  he  graduated. 
Upon  leaving  that  institution  he  entered  the  Middletown  Bank  as 
a clerk,  and,  beginning  with  this  early  start  in  life,  at  once  brought 
into  play  all  those  admirable  qualities  which  have  helped  him  to 
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success.  He  was  made  Cashier  of  the  bank,  and  finally  President 
— quite  a series  of  advancements,  but  one  which  by  no  means 
suited  the  ardent  and  ambitious  nature  of  the  son  of  Simon  Cam- 
eron. Becoming  interested  in  railroad  affairs,  he  identified  himself 
with  the  Northern  Central  Railroad,  of  which  he  served  as  Presi- 
dent from  1863  to  1864;  so  it  was  with  banking  and  railroad 
interests,  both  of  them  among  the  most  important  factors  in  the 
general  development  of  his  State,  that  J.  Donald  Cameron  was 
first  associated.  As  President  of  the  Northern  Central,  during  a 
portion  of  the  Civil  War,  he  rendered  great  service  to  the  National 
cause,  largely  through  his  influence  in  keeping  open  a means  of 
communication  between  Washington  and  Pennsylvania,  to  which 
project  he  gave  his  earnest  attention  and  care.  But  while  from 
his  young  manhood  to  the  present  time  Mr.  Cameron  has  con- 
tinued to  evince  a decided  interest  in  those  affairs  of  finance  and 
commerce  which  are  calculated  to  enhance  the  prosperity  of  his 
native  State,  yet  it  is  undoubtedly  as  one  of  the  bright  lights  of 
public  life  that  his  name  will  be  remembered  in  years  to  come. 

He  entered  public  life  as  a Delegate  to  the  National  Republican 
Convention  at  Chicago  in  1868.  Prior  to  this,  to  be  sure,  he  had 
evidenced  his  appreciation  of  the  political  situation  in  his  own  com- 
munity, and,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  who  at  that  time 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  public  men  in  the  United  States,  had 
exhibited  upon  many  occasions  a marked  acquaintance  with  the 
tenets  of  his  party,  together  with  a wonderful  amount  of  foresight 
and  sagacity.  As  a member  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Republican 
Convention,  which  met  in  Harrisburg  in  1876,  Mr.  Cameron  further 
distinguished  himself,  and  during  the  eight  years  previous  he  had 
taken  part  in  all  the  important  political  movements  of  his  section. 
It  was  on  May  22,  1876,  however,  that  Mr.  Cameron  attained  the 
first  high  position  which  his  merits  deserved.  He  was  on  that  date 
nominated  by  President  Grant  as  Secretary  of  War.  He  was  elected 
United  States  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  in  1877,  and  served  con- 
tinuously from  then  until  March  3,  1897,  giving  to  his  country  twenty 
years  of  his  most  active  and  honorable  career. 

During  his  fifth  of  a century  in  the  United  States  Senate,  Mr. 
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Cameron  was  always  well  to  the  front  in  affairs  of  public  moment.  In 
the  Fifty-second  Congress  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Naval  Affairs,  serving  also  on  the  Committee  on  Revolutionary 
Claims,  on  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  and  on  several  others  of 
great  importance  from  both  an  official  and  public  standpoint.  To 
dilate  upon  the  almost  innumerable  services  which  J.  Donald 
Cameron  rendered  his  community  during  the  long  and  useful  term 
of  his  tenure  in  the  Senatorial  office  would  require  a work  of 
much  larger  scope  than  this ; it  may  best  be  summed  up  in  the 
former  statement  that  he  proved  a worthy  son  of  a distinguished 
father.  At  present,  Mr.  Cameron  adheres  to  his  retirement  from 
politics  and  is  devoting  his  entire  time  to  his  extensive  coal, 
iron  manufacturing  and  agricultural  interests,  in  all  of  which  he 
has  developed  large  financial  emoluments.  In  many  of  his  per- 
sonal characteristics  Senator  Cameron  is  much  like  his  celebrated 
father,  Simon  Cameron.  He  is  faithful  in  his  friendships,  conservative 
in  his  methods,  and  loyal — with  a loyalty  that  amounts  to  reverence — 
to  old  family  traditions  and  customs.  He  is  unostentatious  and  liberal 
both  in  public  and  private  affairs,  while,  as  a financier,  from  the  busi- 
ness standpoint  he  is  both  shrewd  and  cautious.  If  one  were  to 
endeavor  to  express  in  the  career  of  any  certain  public  man  the 
spirit  of  Pennsylvania  and  Pennsylvania  ancestry,  one  might,  quite 
naturally,  turn  to  J.  Donald  Cameron. 

Senator  Cameron’s  first  wife  was  Eliza  McCormick,  of  Harrisburg, 
and  his  second  wife,  Elizabeth  Sherman,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  By  the 
first  marriage  he  had  five  children  : Eliza,  who  married  W.  FI.  Bradley, 
of  New  Jersey ; James  ; Mary ; Virginia,  who  married  Lieutenant 
Rogers,  United  States  Army  ; and  Margaretta,  who  married  W.  C. 
Clarke,  of  New  Jersey.  By  the  second  marriage  he  had  one  child, 
Rachel.  Although  Senator  Cameron,  in  pursuance  of  his  personal 
desire,  does  not  take  part  in  any  of  the  political  movements  of  the 
State  at  the  present  time,  yet  he  still  remains  a prominent  figure  in 
Pennsylvania,  both  by  reason  of  his  long  record  at  Washington  and 
because  of  his  present  participation  in  the  management  and  direction 
of  various  commercial  and  financial  operations  of  great  note. 
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E heroic  history  of  medieval  Scotland  and  the  world- 
important  story  of  England’s  early  wars  are  welded 
with  the  development  and  rise  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Commonwealth  by  the  Cameron  family,  a connection 
which  extends  through  many  generations. 

Simon  Cameron  was  born  at  Maytown,  Lancaster  County, 
Pennsylvania,  March  8,  1799.  His  parents  were  Charles  and  Martha 
Pfoutz  Cameron,  and  on  the  paternal  side  he  is  descended  from  the 
Clan  Cameron  of  Scotland,  who  cast  their  lot  with  the  unfortunate 
Charles  Edward,  the  Pretender.  Donald  Cameron,  his  great-grand- 
father, participated  in  the  battle  of  Culloden,  and,  escaping  death,  came 
to  America  in  about  1745.  Here  he  fought  under  the  gallant  Wolfe. 
Simon  Cameron,  his  son,  participated  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  and 
his  brother,  John,  was  the  great-grandfather  of  Gen.  Henry  H.  Bing- 
ham, of  Philadelphia.  On  the  paternal  side,  one  of  Simon  Cameron’s 
ancestors  was  Conrad  Pfoutz,  an  emigrant  from  the  Palatinate, 
Germany,  who  settled  in  Lancaster  County,  where  Pfoutz  Valley 
perpetuates  the  name.  Charles  Cameron  married  Martha  Pfoutz,  and 
their  descendants  have  gained  fame  in  Pennsylvania. 

When  Simon  Cameron  was  nine  years  old  his  parents  removed 
to  Northumberland  County,  where,  his  father  dying,  he  was  thrown 
upon  his  own  resources.  He  obtained  employment  in  a printing 
office,  where  his  fondness  for  study  was  given  an  opportunity  for 
development,  and  he  was  enabled  to  earn  his  living.  Andrew 
Kennedy,  editor  of  the  Northumberlajid  County  Gazette,  was  his 
employer  until,  owing  to  financial  reverses,  the  establishment  was 
closed.  He  then  went  to  the  office  of  James  Peacock,  editor  of  the 
Harrisburg  Republican,  where  he  remained  until  he  reached  his 
III. — 4 
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majority.  In  1821  he  went  to  Doylestown  at  the  solicitation  of  Samuel 
D.  Ingham,  publisher  of  the  Bucks  County  Messenger,  and  Secretary 
of  the  State.  In  March  of  the  same  year  Mr.  Cameron  entered  into 
partnership  with  the  publisher  of  the  Doylestown  Democrat,  afterwards 
the  Bucks  County  Democrat,  which  connection  continued  until  the  end 
of  1821. 

For  several  years  he  was  widely  known  as  a printer  and  editor, 
holding  several  important  positions  in  the  newspaper  world,  and  was 
later  elected  one  of  the  printers  of  the  State.  Upon  giving  up  this 
office  he  was  made  Adjutant-General  of  Pennsylvania  by  Governor 
Shaltz,  who  was  his  warm  friend.  General  Cameron  took  a deep 
interest  in  the  development  of  the  internal  improvements,  receiving 
extensive  contracts  for  work  on  the  Pennsylvania  Canal.  He  after- 
wards built  a canal  in  Louisiana,  employing  twelve  hundred  men  from 
Philadelphia  and  spending  nearly  half  a year  in  the  undertaking.  In 
the  interest  of  Martin  Van  Buren  for  the  Vice-Presidency  he  returned 
to  Pennsylvania  and  organized  a delegation  for  the  National  Conven- 
tion at  Baltimore,  the  first  national  convention  ever  held  in  the  United 
States.  General  Cameron  was  requested  to  accept  the  permanent 
chairmanship,  but  declined.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  a Visitor  to 
West  Point  by  General  Jackson.  The  Legislature,  in  1832,  chartered 
a bank  at  Middletown  and  General  Cameron  became  its  Cashier.  He 
remained  there  for  twenty-five  years,  although  he  had  other  fields  of 
labor  at  the  same  time.  He  projected  and  created  a number  of 
important  railroads  in  the  State  and  was  at  one  time  President  of  four 
railroad  corporations. 

In  1838  President  Van  Buren  tendered  General  Cameron  the 
appointment  of  Commissioner  with  James  Murray,  under  a treaty  with 
the  Winnebago  Indians,  to  settle  and  adjust  the  claims  made  against 
them  by  the  traders.  In  1845,  when  James  K.  Polk  tendered  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  State  to  James  Buchanan,  and  the  latter  resigned 
his  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate,  an  election  to  supply  the  vacancy 
became  necessary,  and  although  George  W.  Woodward  was  the 
regular  nominee  of  the  Democracy,  Simon  Cameron  was  elected  for 
the  term  ending  March  4,  1849,  upon  the  new  issue  of  protection. 
He  served  his  State  faithfully  and,  in  1857,  was  again  nominated. 
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Col.  John  W.  Forney  being  nominated  by  the  regular  Democratic 
caucus.  Simon  Cameron  was  elected,  and  in  the  movements  which 
preceded  the  campaign  of  i860  he  was  named  as  the  choice  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  the  Presidency,  his  name  also  being  associated  with  that 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  connection  with  the  Republican  national  ticket. 
General  Cameron’s  national  career  began  at  the  Chicago  Convention 
in  i860,  when  the  Republican  party  crystallized  into  a national  organ- 
ization and  declared  antagonism  to  slavery.  When  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
nominated.  Senator  Cameron  made  himself  felt  in  such  a manner  as  to 
win  the  confidence  of  that  illustrious  patriot  and  he  was  the  first  to 
whom  Mr.  Lincoln  turned  for  counsel.  The  latter’s  offer  of  a Cabinet 
position  was  a voluntary  act,  and  would  have  been  carried  out  had  it 
not  been  for  intrigue.  However,  Mr.  Lincoln  looked  upon  Senator 
Cameron  both  as  a political  adviser  and  warm  personal  friend. 
General  Cameron  was  afterwards  made  Secretary  of  War,  as  is  well 
known,  and  although  he  had  much  opposition  in  the  Cabinet,  he 
carried  out  his  own  ideas  in  full,  and  it  was  owing  largely  to  his 
energetic  administration  that,  when  the  War  came,  the  North  was 
prepared  for  the  struggle. 

On  the  nth  day  of  January,  1862,  to  relieve  President  Lincoln 
from  embarrassment,  General  Cameron  retired  and  was  made  Minister 
to  Russia  by  the  President,  who  also  insisted  that  he  should  name  his 
own  successor,  which  he  did  in  Edwin  M.  Stanton.  General  Cameron 
handled  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  the  Czar’s  government 
so  diplomatically  that  Russia  was  one  of  the  North’s  most  potent 
allies  in  Europe. 

In  1867  he  was  again  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  a 
position  that  he  filled  for  a greater  number  of  years  than  any  other 
man  ever  sent  to  that  body  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  His 
influence  in  National  Legislation  was  great,  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  he  was  noted  for  terse,  solid  common  sense.  Always  he  was 
for  the  promotion  of  American  industries,  and  lost  no  opportunity  to 
further  the  organization  of  new  States,  sixty-five  years  of  active 
political  power  being  his  remarkable  record,  which  can  scarcely  be 
equaled  by  the  son  of  any  other  State. 

Simon  Cameron’s  career  was  not  confined  to  one  generation,  but 
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his  control  extended  through  two,  and  he  never  dropped  out  of  public 
view.  His  son,  J.  Donald  Cameron,  succeeded  him  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  it  can  be  set  down  to  his  credit  that  most  of  the 
father’s  admirable  qualities  descended  to  the  son. 

General  Cameron  married  Margaret  Brua,  of  Harrisburg.  Their 
children  were  Rachel,  who  married  Judge  Burnside,  of  Bellefonte ; 
Brua  ; Margaret,  who  married  Richard  J.  Haldeman  ; James  Donald; 
and  Virginia,  wife  of  Wayne  MacVeagh.  General  Cameron  died  June, 
1889,  his  faculties  being  perfect  to  the  last. 


DUCATIONAL  matters  and  other  affairs  of  municipal 
interest  have  occupied  much  of  the  time  and  attention 
of  John  Marie  Campbell,  one  of  Philadelphia’s  most 
noted  lawyers  and  justly  esteemed  citizens.  Pecu- 
liarly qualified  by  his  legal  training  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  public,  he  has  done  much  to  deserve  the  com- 
mendation of  his  fellow-citizens  in  the  public  positions  in  which  he 
has  consented  to  figure.  As  a member  of  the  city’s  boards  of 
Public  Education  and  of  City  Trusts,  he  has  been  foremost  in 
advocacy  of  all  measures  calculated  to  be  of  value  to  the  com- 
munity. As  a member  of  the  Bar,  too,  he  has  achieved  noteworthy 
eminence,  being  particularly  well  known  in  connection  with  Orphans’ 
Court  practice,  for  which  he  is  especially  well  qualified,  not  only  by 
natural  talents  and  inclinations,  but  by  long  experience  and  careful 
study.  Being,  as  he  has  proven  himself,  a man  of  more  than  ordinary 
mould,  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  had  the  additional  advantage 
of  family  connections  of  the  highest  order,  his  father  having  filled,  with 
distinguished  honor  to  himself  and  to  his  State,  the  positions  of  Post- 
master-General of  the  United  States  in  the  Cabinet  of  President 
Franklin  Pierce,  Attorney-General  of  Pennsylvania  and  Judge  on  the 
Bench,  besides  being  accorded  many  other  evidences  of  the  esteem  of 
the  people. 

John  Mari^:  Campbell  was  born  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  on 
the  30th  day  of  May,  1851.  He  was  the  son  of  James  Campbell, 
one  of  the  most  noted  jurists  Pennsylvania  has  ever  produced,  having 
filled  with  noteworthy  distinction  the  honorable  positions  of  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  Orphans’  Court  of  Philadelphia, 
Attorney-General  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  Postmaster-General 
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of  the  United  States  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Franklin  Pierce. 
His  mother  was  Emilie  S.  Chapron.  Mr.  Campbell  received  his 
early  education  in  the  excellent  private  schools  presided  over  by 
Samuel  Allen  and  John  W.  Fairies,  in  which  he  laid  the  foundation 
for  a collegiate  education.  After  preparation  in  these  splendid 
institutions  he  matriculated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Here 
he  pursued  his  studies  with  commendable  assiduity  and  graduated  in 
1870  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  being  afterwards  added  by  his  Alma  Mater.  Upon  the  com- 
pletion of  his  education  on  scientific  and  classical  lines  he  entered  the 
law  office  of  his  father,  where  he  spent  three  years  in  study,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar  in  Philadelphia  on  the  30th  day  of  May,  1873. 
He  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his  distinguished  father,  who,  for  many 
years,  was  actively  concerned  in  the  cause  of  education  in  the  city, 
being  the  first  to  propose  the  establishment  of  a Normal  School  for  girls 
and,  whenever  occasion  offered,  nobly  championed  the  rights  of  women 
teachers.  John  M.  Campbell  was  appointed  in  1875  on  the  Board  of 
Education  to  succeed  Lewis  C.  Cassidy,  also  serving  as  President  on 
the  Fifth  Section  School  Board.  Between  the  years  1884  and  1889 
Mr.  Campbell  was  Surveyor  of  the  Port  of  Philadelphia  and,  in  1895, 
the  Judges  showed  their  appreciation  of  his  eminent  services  while  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Public  Education,  as  well  as  of  the  other 
fields  in  which  his  thoroughly  patriotic  citizenship  had  evidenced  itself, 
by  appointing  him  to  succeed  Richard  Vaux,  deceased,  as  a member 
of  the  Board  of  City  Trusts,  a body  in  which  his  father,  for  a quarter 
of  a century,  was  one  of  the  most  energetic,  sagacious  and  influential 
members.  During  his  many  years  of  service  in  connection  with  the 
public  educational  institutions  of  his  native  city  Mr.  Campbell  has 
served  on  almost  all  the  important  committees.  He  was  President  of 
the  Board  of  Education  in  1890. 

In  social  circles  Mr.  Campbell  has  many  devoted  friends  and  is 
extremely  popular  with  the  members  of  the  organizations  to  which  he 
belongs,  among  which  may  be  noted  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick, 
the  Art  Club,  the  Lawyers’  Club,  the  Catholic  Club,  the  University 
Club  and  the  Philopatrian  Institute.  He  is  also  active  in  the  manage- 
ment of  St.  Joseph’s  Orphan  Asylum,  the  oldest  remaining  Catholic 
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institution  of  this  character  in  the  United  States,  having  been  origin- 
ally chartered  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1807.  Judge  Campbell, 
the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  for  forty-five  years  was  the 
Manager  of  this  asylum,  and  Mr.  Campbell,  for  many  years,  was 
Secretary  of  its  Board  of  Directors.  John  M.  Campbell  was  a member 
of  the  Catholic  Congress  at  Chicago  in  1893.  Thoroughly  interested 
in  the  progress  of  the  community  and  in  all  affairs  which  concern  the 
municipality.  State  and  Nation,  Mr.  Campbell  has  naturally  taken  an 
intense  interest  in  politics,  and  was,  in  1880,  an  Elector  on  the  Presi- 
dential ticket  of  the  Democratic  Party,  with  which  he  has  long  been 
allied.  He  was  a Delegate  to  the  Democratic  National  Conventions  of 
1884,  1888  and  1892,  and  a Delegate  to  nearly  every  Democratic  State 
Convention  since  1874.  He  was  Chairman  of  three  Judicial  Conven- 
tions, of  the  Mayoralty  Convention  in  1881  and  of  the  Receiver  of 
Taxes  Convention  in  1884. 


SOCIOLOGISTS,  the  world  over,  point  with  pride  to 
the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  situated  in  Philadelphia, 
as  a model  penal  institution  in  method  and  man- 
agement, This  splendid  result  has  been  largely 
achieved  through  the  efforts  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  Michael  J.  Cassidy,  who  is  an  acknowledged  leader  among 
the  superintendents  of  prison  establishments  in  the  United  States. 
For  over  thirty  years  he  has  been  connected,  in  various  official 
capacities,  with  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  and  for  nearly  two  decades 
has  been  the  Warden  of  that  institution.  Mr.  Cassidy  is  singularly 
fitted  for  his  sphere  in  life,  being  a man  who  possesses  a remark- 
able combination  of  gentleness  and  firmness.  He  exercises  a won- 
derful power  over  the  hundreds  of  men  in  his  charge,  and  it  is 
recorded  of  him  that,  since  he  became  Warden,  he  has  preserved 
order  with  fewer  severe  punishments  than  can  be  shown  in  the 
annals  of  any  other  prison.  From  both  the  practical  and  the  theo- 
retical standpoint  Mr.  Cassidy  is  an  expert  in  the  science  and 
philosophy  of  criminology,  and  his  services  to  the  good  of  the 
State  are  invaluable. 

Michael  J.  Cassidy  is  a native  of  Philadelphia,  having  been 
born  in  the  old  District  of  Moyamensing  on  the  14th  day  of  March, 
1829.  He  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  when  fifteen  years  of  age  he  became  apprenticed  to  a 
carpenter,  mastering,  in  due  time,  the  trade  of  building  in  all  its 
details.  He  spent  some  time  in  the  building  line,  and,  at  the  expir- 
ation of  five  years,  he  entered  the  employ  of  James  Heron,  one  of 
the  ablest  civil  engineers  of  his  day  in  America.  In  the  service  of 
the  latter,  who  held  a government  contract  for  building  a sea-wall 
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at  the  Pensacola  Navy  Yard,  Mr.  Cassidy  successfully  accomplished 
the  very  difficult  task  attending  the  details  of  that  work,  covering 
a period  of  five  years.  Later,  while  plying  his  trade  as  a carpenter 
in  Philadelphia,  he  was  selected  to  supervise  sundry  repairs  in  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  secrets  of  the 
ramifications  of  that  institution.  He  discovered  that  the  system  of 
locking  the  cells  was  rather  deficient,  and,  at  his  suggestion,  he 
perfected  a far  better  arrangement  for  the  safe  confinement  of 
prisoners.  Thus  he  commenced  a worthy  career  in  connection 
with  the  Penitentiary,  which  has  lasted  up-  to  the  present  time. 
His  faithfulness  in  attending  to  the  fragmentary  carpentry,  during 
the  first  year  he  was  employed  at  the  famous  penal  institution, 
called  forth  the  commendation  of  his  superiors.  Later,  when  a 
vacancy  occurred  in  the  overseership  of  chair-making,  he  was 
appointed  to  that  position.  On  July  i,  1862,  he  was  made  Over- 
seer of  the  Wood-working  Department,  fulfilling  his  duties  with  great 
credit  to  himself  for  a period  of  six  years.  For  six  months  after 
the  death  of  Warden  Halloway  he  discharged  the  duties  of 
Warden  pro  tempore  of  the  institution,  and  on  May  7,  1870,  he 
was  detailed  as  Principal  Overseer  in  charge  of  the  internal  man- 
agement of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary.  On  April  i,  1881,  after  the 
resignation  of  Edward  Townsend,  he  was  unanimously  elected 
Warden  by  the  Board  of  Inspectors,  which  then  consisted  of 
Richard  Vaux,  President;  John  M.  Maris,  Treasurer;  Charles 
Thomson  Jones,  Secretary;  Alexander  Henry  and  George  L. 
Harrison. 

Mr.  Cassidy’s  ability  and  earnestness  in  his  work  are  well 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that,  since  1801,  all  the  mechanical  additions 
and  improvements  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  have  been  con- 
structed by  him,  without  the  aid  of  architects  or  contractors. 
During  this  period  four  new  blocks  have  been  erected,  making  an 
additional  two  hundred  rooms  to  the  accommodations  of  the  estab- 
lishment, and  these  are  admitted  by  inspectors  to  be  the  very  best 
adaptable  for  the  purposes.  Then,  too,  they  did  not  cost  the  State 
one  penny  except  for  material.  This  comprises,  beyond  a doubt, 
a most  remarkable  record,  and  one  which  entitles  Mr.  Cassidy  to 
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the  high  esteem  of  the  community.  In  order  to  enlarge  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  treatment  of  convicts  and  the  conduct  of  a prison,  Mr. 
Cassidy  went  to  Europe  in  1890,  visiting  all  the  principal  places  of 
penal  confinement  in  Ireland,  England,  France  and  Belgium.  As  a 
result  of  this  journey,  which  covered  a period  of  three  months,  he 
issued,  in  1894,  a book  on  “Prisons  and  Convicts,”  which  is  to-day  a 
text-book  among  those  who  give  attention  to  the  management  of  penal 
institutions. 

Mr.  Cassidy  was  married  in  1861  to  Margaret  Keilt.  They  have 
no  children. 
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HILE  among  the  younger  and  less  sophisticated  mem- 
bers of  the  Bars  of  great  cities  there  is  a feeling  and 
an  air  of  superiority  over  their  country  associates,  it 
is  not  unusual  for  even  the  far-famed  Philadelphia 
lawyer  to  be  brought  to  a realization  of  the  fact  that 
brilliant  knowledge  of  the  law  and  the  thorough  understanding  of  how 
to  properly  practice  the  profession  is  not  by  any  means  confined  to 
the  larger  cities.  Of  the  many  sound,  able  attorneys  and  counsellors 
who  have  won  distinction  for  themselves  in  the  courts  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  principally  outside  of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg,  is  Louis  M. 
Childs,  whose  biography  is  here  given.  With  little  more  than  a 
score  of  years  of  practice,  Mr.  Childs  has  forged  to  the  front  and  now 
occupies  a position  of  honor  and  credit  in  his  profession.  Coming 
from  an  old  Quaker  family,  he  has  the  careful,  cautious  and  yet  vigor- 
ous characteristics  of  those  people.  With  determination  as  a dominant 
element  in  his  nature,  and  with  courage  and  ambition  as  impelling 
forces,  Mr.  Childs  has  kept  steadily  at  it  and  his  reward  has  been  com- 
mensurate with  his  work, 

Louis  M,  Childs  was  born,  August  19,  1852,  at  Norristown,  Penn- 
sylvania, His  parents  were  Jacob  Childs  and  Lydia  Foss,  both  of 
whom  were  descended  from  old  Quaker  families.  In  fact,  they  traced 
their  ancestry  back  to  the  very  early  arrivals  after  William  Penn,  and 
at  least  one  of  them  received  from  him  original  grants  of  land.  They 
settled  in  what  might  be  called  the  first  three  counties  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  include  what  is  now  Philadelphia,  Delaware,  Chester, 
Bucks  and  Montgomery  counties.  They  were  non-combatants  dur- 
ing the  War  of  the  Revolution,  but  their  property  was  in  a measure 
taken  from  them  by  the  English,  and  the  armies  of  King  George 
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marched  over  their  lands  time  and  again.  Though  opposed  to  war 
and  always  pronounced  for  peace,  the  sturdy  Quakers  at  the  latter  end 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century  were  the  warmest  friends  of  the  Continental 
soldiers,  and  in  every  way  possible  assisted  them,  without  apparently 
doing  so.  Mr.  Childs  received  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools 
of  Norristown,  and  afterwards  attended  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, graduating  from  that  institution  in  1872  as  Bachelor  of  Science. 
After  his  graduation,  for  a few  months,  he  was  his  father’s  assistant  in 
the  iron  business  in  Adams  County,  Pennsylvania.  It  was  the  inten- 
tion of  his  father  that  he  should  make  the  iron  and  steel  business  his 
life’s  pursuit,  but  his  personal  inclination  was  in  the  direction  of  the 
law  as  a profession.  He  secured  law  books  and  read  them  with  avid- 
ity, thoroughly  determined  to  make  the  legal  profession  his  regular 
occupation.  Pie  was  registered  as  a student  in  the  office  of  G.  R. 
Fox,  at  Norristown,  and  under  his  preceptorship  rapidly  advanced  in 
his  study.  All  of  the  possible  instruction  in  the  law  that  could  be 
imparted  by  Mr.  Fox  was  willingly  accorded  to  Mr.  Childs,  and  his 
progress  was  regular  and  steady.  In  March,  1876,  he  was,  upon  pass- 
ing a creditable  examination,  admitted  to  the  practice  of  the  law  in 
the  courts  of  Montgomery  County.  His  success  as  a counsellor  and 
attorney  was  early  assured,  and,  in  1878,  he  determined  to  make 
Philadelphia  his  home.  But  about  two  years’  experience  in  this  city 
was  sufficient  to  show  to  him  that  he  could  do  better  in  a less  crowded 
field  ; that  he  could  rise  quicker,  and  make  a more  pronounced  success 
in  his  native  city  than  he  could  in  Philadelphia.  He  then  selected 
Norristown  as  his  home,  and  there  he  has  since  remained,  his  practice 
rapidly  increasing  and  his  reputation,  both  as  a lawyer  and  as  a citizen, 
steadily  enhancing.  His  practice  at  the  beginning  was  of  a general 
nature  ; but  the  ability  he  displayed  in  the  handling  of  cases  entrusted 
to  his  care  quickly  brought  him  clients  who  had  important  civil  suits, 
and  to-day  Mr.  Childs  has  one  of  the  largest  and  most  lucrative  clien- 
teles in  Pennsylvania.  He  is  a careful  analyzer  of  evidence  and 
believes  more  in  the  proper  preparation  of  cases  than  in  the  personal 
resources  and  individual  brilliancy  of  attorneys.  A lawyer  of  profun- 
dity and  a speaker  of  more  than  ordinary  force  and  ability,  Mr.  Childs 
is  as  effective  before  learned  judges  as  he  is  in  the  presence  of  juries. 
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Many  important  suits  have  been  confided  to  his  care,  and  several  v^ery 
large  interests  are  under  his  direction.  In  real  estate,  criminal  and 
orphans’  court  law,  Mr.  Childs  has  been  continuously  engaged  and  is 
eminently  successful.  Mr.  Childs  is  a Republican,  but  he  has  never 
permitted  the  use  of  his  name  in  connection  with  office.  His  promi- 
nence in  Norristown  as  a lawyer  necessarily  makes  him  an  important 
and  powerful  factor  in  the  politics  of  Montgomery  County,  and  though 
independently  inclined,  his  services  as  a speaker  are  usually  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  leaders  of  his  party.  Strong,  straightforward  and  averse 
to  deceit,  it  is  never  a question  as  to  where  he  stands  upon  any  political 
issue,  and  neither  his  friends  nor  his  enemies  are  in  doubt. 

Mr.  Childs  and  Alice  G.  Hibberd,  of  Bridgeport,  Pennsylvania, 
were  married  September  26,  1889.  They  have  two  children. 


LOSE  and  intelligent  application  to  business,  no  matter 
what  the  character  of  this  may  be,  is  almost  certain 
to  bring  success.  Whether  in  professional,  manu- 
facturing or  commercial  life,  continuous  effort  is  the 
key  to  eminence.  Fortune  does  for  a time  favor 
some  in  the  struggles  for  fame,  honor  or  worth,  but  in  the  end  it  is 
the  persistent,  energetic  and  honest  man  who  reaches  the  height  of 
his  ambition.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  practice  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession. Great  brilliancy  of  intellect,  unless  backed  up  by  a profound 
knowledge  of  the  law,  will  not  earn  for  the  lawyer  lasting  success  or 
eminence.  A member  of  the  Bar  who  is  possessed  of  a bright  mind, 
stored  with  well-grounded  information  and  backed  by  courage  and 
determination,  is  sure  of  winning  a place  in  the  profession  and  the 
esteem  of  the  people.  Robert  S.  Clymer,  the  subject  of  this  biog- 
raphy, while  not  particularly  well  favored  by  fortune,  forged  to  the 
front  and  reached  the  Bench  in  less  than  ten  years  after  his  admission 
to  the  practice  of  the  law.  Possessed  of  a judicial  mind  to  more  than 
an  ordinary  degree,  he  occupied  the  high  office  of  principal  Judge  of 
the  courts  of  his  county  with  ability  as  well  as  dignity. 

Robert  S.  Clymer  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  August  23,  1855. 
His  parents  were  David  M.  Clymer  and  Abigail  A.  Clymer.  He 
traces  his  ancestry  back  through  many  generations  to  the  Clymers 
who,  in  the  middle  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  immigrated  to  this 
country.  He  is  a lineal  descendant  of  George  Clymer,  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  other  relations  of  his 
fought  in  the  American  Army  during  the  Revolution.  Mr.  Clymer 
was,  prior  to  his  entrance  into  professional  life,  for  nearly  a decade 
engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  and  the  experience  he  thus  obtained 
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doubtless  assisted  him  to  no  small  degree  in  the  practice  of  the  law. 
Mr.  Clymer  was  sent  to  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia,  passing 
through  the  elementary  and  grammar  grades,  and  spending  two  years 
at  the  Central  High  School.  As  a boy  he  was  bright  and  quick  of 
perception,  but  not  more  inclined  to  study  than  he  was  to  engage  in 
sports  and  games.  Very  soon  after  leaving  school  Mr.  Clymer 
entered  commercial  life,  but,  withal,  he  had  a desire  to  study  law. 
Indeed,  he  was  reading  law  even  while  attending  to  his  duties  as  a 
clerk,  and,  when  the  first  opportunity  presented  itself,  he  was  regis- 
tered as  a law  student.  After  thorough  and  careful  study,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar,  in  1882,  and  immediately  began  the  practice  of 
his  profession.  From  early  youth  Mr.  Clymer  was  inclined  toward 
politics  and  took  a great  interest  in  the  national  affairs,  but  more 
particularly  in  the  local  contests  of  Gloucester  County,  New  Jersey. 
His  vigor  and  recognized  ability  quickly  made  him  prominent  in  the 
affairs  of  his  party,  and  his  services  were  early  rewarded  with  a call  to 
office.  In  1877  he  was  elected  Clerk  of  the  city  of  Woodbury,  New 
Jersey,  and  filled  that  position  with  ability  and  credit,  and  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  community,  for  four  years.  He  was  then  elected  to 
the  office  of  Chosen  Freeholder  for  one  year.  In  each  case  he  could 
have  secured  a re-election,  had  he  so  wished,  but  refused  to  again  be 
a candidate.  His  ambition  was  higher  and  in  the  direction  of  the 
practice  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Clymer  made  his  mark  as  a lawyer  when  he  was  City 
Solicitor  of  Woodbury,  New  Jersey.  During  the  four  years  of  his 
incumbency  in  this  office  he  displayed  such  ability  as  the  legal  advisor 
of  the  city  that  he  made  his  mark.  Several  important  suits  were 
conducted  by  him  during  his  term.  Four  years  of  the  City  Solicitor- 
ship,  however,  was  sufficient  for  Mr.  Clymer  and  he  refused  re-elec- 
tion, for  his  private  practice,  both  in  the  courts  of  Gloucester  County 
and  in  Philadelphia,  had  steadily  increased  and  his  time  was  fully 
occupied  in  attending  strictly  to  his  professional  affairs.  A most 
important  case  in  Philadelphia  in  which  he  was  concerned  was  that 
which  involved  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  city  ordi- 
nance imposing  a tax  on  non-residents.  This  was  the  case  of  Common- 
wealth vs.  Simons,  reported  in  the  Legal  Intelligencer,  Vol.  41,  p.  448. 
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The  ordinance  was  declared  unconstitutional.  The  ability  he  had 
displayed  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  and  his  recognized  knowl- 
edge of  the  law  led  to  his  appointment,  in  1891,  to  President  Law 
Judge  of  Gloucester  County.  The- appointment  was  made  in  Decem- 
ber, 1891,  and  he  accepted  and  honorably  filled  that  position  until 
April  I,  1897.  No  case  decided  by  him  was  ever  reversed  by  the 
higrher  courts. 

Judge  Clymer  is  still  a student,  not  only  of  the  higher  branches 
of  the  law,  but  of  the  classics,  and  is  a wide  reader  and  an  admirer 
of  the  fine  arts  as  well.  Personally  genial  and  entertaining,  he  is 
exceedingly  popular  in  the  circles  in  which  he  moves.  His  law 
practice  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  civil  courts  and  he  has  a large 
clientele  in  these,  both  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  as  well  as  in 
the  district  and  higher  courts  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Clymer’s 
Philadelphia  office  is  at  719  Walnut  Street.  He  is  unmarried. 
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F it  be  true  that  the  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  wandering  young  man  at 
least  gains  experience.  Even  the  familiar  aphorism 
of  the  rolling  stone,  as  applied  to  man,  has  exceptions 
which  possibly  prove  the  rule,  and  one  of  these  excep- 
tions is  Kennedy  Crossan,  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  He  was  a rov- 
ing young  man.  In  his  seventeenth  year  he  started  on  his  travels 
through  the  West,  South  and  Southwest,  and  wherever  he  went  he 
made  his  way  with  work,  sometimes  of  the  hardest  kind.  But  the 
experience  he  gained  prepared  him  for  the  position  he  occupied  in 
after  life.  The  schooling  he  received  was  very  limited,  indeed,  but  he 
picked  up  a good,  practical  education  in  his  days  of  hard  work  and 
roaming,  which  he  has  since  rounded  out  and  smoothed  by  reading. 
He  is  essentially  a self-made  man  and,  having  carved  out  his  own 
success,  is  justly  entitled  to  the  full  credit  thereof. 

Kennedy  Crossan  was  born  in  Britton  Township,  Chester  County, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1851,  his  parents  being  Kennedy  Crossan  and  Mar- 
garet Nichols.  His  paternal  ancestors  were  Irish  and  his  maternal 
ancestors  English.  Both  families  lived  for  several  generations  in 
Chester  County,  Mr.  Crossan’s  grandfather  having  gone  from  that  sec- 
tion to  serve  in  the  Mexican  War.  His  father  was  a farmer  and  it  was 
on  the  paternal  estate  that  Mr.  Crossan  was  born.  He  attended  the 
public  schools  until  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  when  he  was  put  to 
work  with  a blacksmith  with  a view  to  learning  the  trade.  He  remained 
at  the  work  until  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  when,  moved  by  his 
ambitious  tendencies,  and  desirous  of  improving  his  condition  in  life, 
he  began  his  travels.  He  went  first  to  Aledo,  Illinois,  where  he  secured 
work  as  a laborer.  Four  months  from  that  he  went  to  Humboldt, 
III.— 5 65 
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Kansas,  in  wagon  trains,  and  obtained  employment  in  a saw-mill.  At 
that  time  Kansas  was  but  sparsely  settled,  and  in  the  comparatively 
new  country,  among  enterprising  and  energetic  men,  Mr.  Crossan 
found  little  difficulty  in  making  headway.  Tiring  of  the  saw-mill,  Mr. 
Crossan  found  work  on  a railroad,  where  he  was  employed  for  five 
months,  when  he  went  to  Independence,  Kansas,  securing  employment 
there  in  a hardware  store.  But  he  soon  decided  to  seek  opportunities 
elsewhere,  and  located  in  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  Here  he  again  found 
work  on  a railroad ; but,  there  being  an  opening  for  a driver  of  the  stage 
coach  between  Leavenworth  and  Lawrence  City,  he  took  that  position 
and  wielded  the  whip  for  several  months.  He  then  went  to  Texas  with 
a cattle  drover,  but,  tiring  of  that  work,  he  went  to  Denver,  again 
working  on  a railroad.  A few  months  later  he  was  in  Rockland, 
Illinois,  and  shortly  afterward  Chicago  was  his  home.  He  remained 
there  for  a short  time  and  then  came  to  Philadelphia.  He  was  in  his 
twenty-first  year  and  ready  to  settle  down.  He  went  to  work  as  a 
laborer  with  Bush  & Keller,  a railroad  contracting  company,  and  soon 
became  a foreman  for  them,  and  then  was  put  in  general  charge  of 
their  construction  work.  Among  the  operations  he  had  in  his  care  for 
that  firm  was  work  in  connection  with  the  erection  of  the  Machinery 
Building  in  the  Centennial  grounds. 

Mr.  Crossan’s  entrance  into  the  business  field  as  a contractor  on 
an  independent  basis  was  in  connection  with  the  building  of  the 
Schuylkill  Valley  Railroad  between  Monocacy  and  Birdsboro.  He  was 
successful  in  his  first  venture  and  continued  the  work  with  vigor.  He 
held  and  executed  contracts  on  the  construction  of  roads  at  Annapolis 
and  Cumberland,  Maryland,  and,  in  1886,  formed  a partnership  with 
John  Keller.  They  secured  contracts  for  the  building  of  a portion  of 
the  Western  Maryland  Railroad,  and  also  did  considerable  work  for 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  Cambria  County.  Mr.  Crossan  and 
Thomas  Nolan,  of  Reading,  built  the  road  from  Meriden  to  Waterbury, 
Connecticut,  and  were  also  active  in  keeping  in  good  condition  the  main 
line  for  the  company.  Together  with  Filbert  & Porter,  the  firm 
executed  the  work  of  lowering  the  North  Penn  Junction,  successfully 
completing  that  difficult  operation.  The  concern  does  not  confine 
itself  to  railroad  contracts,  but  is  engaged  in  general  construction, 
including  bridges,  sewers  and  similar  operations. 
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Mr.  Crossan  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  new  pier  at  Atlantic 
City,  and  is  President  of  the  Atlantic  City  Steel  Pier  Company.  He 
was  President  of  the  City  Street  Railway  Company  of  Indianapolis, 
but,  because  of  his  other  important  interests,  was  compelled  to  resign. 
He  is  a Director  of  the  Fox  Chase  National  Bank  and  is  also  a mem- 
ber of  the  Turf  Club.  His  time  is  largely  occupied  with  his  great 
business  interests,  but  the  major  portion  of  his  spare  time  is  spent  with 
his  family  at  his  home  in  Fox  Chase,  and  at  his  cottage  at  Atlantic 
City  during  the  summer  season. 

Mr.  Crossan  accords  a larg-e  share  of  his  success  in  life  to  the 
faithfulness  and  generous  assistance  of  his  wife,  who  proved  a help- 
meet in  every  sense  of  the  word  during  their  dark  days  of  adversity, 
as  well  as  in  the  brightness  of  their  present  prosperity.  He  is  a 
Republican  in  politics,  but  has  never  permitted  the  use  of  his  name  for 
office. 

On  July  4,  1875,  Mr.  Crossan  and  Martha  A.  Maxton,  of  Birds- 
boro,  were  married,  and  four  months  later  they  moved  to  Fox  Chase, 
where  they  established  a permanent  home,  Mr.  Crossan  being  a firm 
believer  in  the  future  progress  of  that  place.  They  have  six  children, 
three  sons  and  three  daughters.  One  of  his  sons,  Clarence  K.,  is  a 
student  of  Electrical  Engineering  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  the  class  of  1898. 


RE  than  four-score  years  of  energy  and  effort  com- 
prise the  contribution  that  the  subject  of  this  review 
has  made  to  the  progress  of  the  times.  Descended 
from  forefathers  who  were  numbered  with  the  earliest 
settlers  of  the  country,  and  whose  sons  were  among 
the  fathers  of  the  Republic,  Samuel  A.  Crozer  has  proven  himself 
a worthy  descendant  of  an  honorable  ancestry.  Full  of  energetic 
enterprise,  his  name  has  become  a familiar  one,  not  only  in  the 
State  that  gave  him  birth,  but  through  all  the  great  industrial  centers 
of  the  East,  for  whose  prosperity  he  has  labored  and  whose  develop- 
ment he  has  aided  in  a degree  scarcely  second  to  his  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  Keystone  State.  As  a philanthropist  and  a Christian 
gentleman  of  the  old  school,  the  highest  place  is  accorded  him  in 
religious  and  charitable  circles,  and  many  of  the  best  known  insti- 
tutions for  the  betterment  of  the  conditions  of  the  poor  and  needy 
have  profited  by  his  generosity. 

Samuel  A.  Crozer  was  born  on  the  24th  day  of  December,  1825, 
in  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania.  The  Crozer  family  is  one  of  the 
earliest  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  Keystone  State,  the  original 
American  ancestor  having  settled  in  Delaware  County  in  or  about  the 
year  1725.  The  family  were  originally  Huguenots  who  had  been 
driven  from  their  native  France  by  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes.  At  first  they  took  refuge  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  whence, 
after  a number  of  years,  they  embarked  for  America,  to  whose  pros- 
perity and  advancement  they  contributed  many  of  the  most  active 
pioneers  who  built  a nation  in  the  midst  of  a wilderness.  One  of  the 
descendants  of  this  sterling  stock  was  John  P.  Crozer,  the  father  of 
the  subject  of  this  review.  His  wife  was  Sarah  L.  Crozer,  whose  name 
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before  her  marriage  had  been  Knowles.  Her  ancestry  was  distinctly 
English.  Her  forefathers  settled  in  the  New  World  in  the  early  days 
of  the  colonies,  and,  being  people  of  the  strictest  integrity,  rapidly  won 
high  places  in  the  esteem  of  their  fellow-citizens.  Mrs.  Crozer’s 
great-grandfather  was  George  Gray,  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Chairman  of  the  War  Committee  during  the  colo- 
nists’ struggle  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  mother  country. 

The  substantial  education  acquired  by  Mr.  Crozer  was  obtained 
at  various  schools  in  Delaware  County,  Wilmington  and  Philadelphia, 
and  under  the  guidance  of  private  tutors.  Upon  leaving  school  he 
entered  the  factory  of  his  father,  who  was  a manufacturer  of  cotton 
goods.  Under  these  favorable  auspices  he  set  about  to  gain  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  business,  devoting  himself  to  it  with  a 
persistency  of  purpose  that  could  have  none  but  a satisfactory  termi- 
nation. He  made  a thorough  study  of  all  the  minute  details  of  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  cloths,  and  acquired  such  a thorough  knowledge 
of  everything  connected  with  the  conduct  of  the  establishment,  that  on 
the  I St  day  of  January,  1847,  ^ week  after  he  had  attained  his 
majority,  his  father  admitted  him  to  partnership  in  the  Upland  factories, 
under  the  firm  name  of  John  P.  Crozer  & Son.  Besides  his  interests 
in  this  great  industrial  establishment,  Mr.  Crozer  participated,  to  no 
inconsiderable  extent,  in  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
neighboring  States  of  Virginia  and  West  Virginia.  In  the  former  he 
has  extensive  interests  in  iron  furnaces.  In  West  Virginia  Mr.  Crozer 
is  a large  owner  of  coal  lands  and  mines. 

Public  life  has  never  presented  the  glamour  of  attraction  to 
Samuel  A.  Crozer,  and  although  he  has  taken  a deep  interest  in  all 
that  would  tend  to  good  government  and  has  frequently  served  the 
people  in  local  offices,  he  has  never  consented  to  enter  upon  a wider 
range  of  administrative  or  legislative  duties,  although,  had  he  chosen 
to  do  so,  the  prominent  place  accorded  him  because  of  his  ability,  his 
personal  popularity  and  his  high  standing  in  commercial,  manufactur- 
ing, social,  religious  and  philanthropic  circles  would  certainly  have 
placed  many  honors  within  his  grasp.  Mr.  Crozer  is  a Deacon  in 
Upland  Baptist  Church  and,  for  thirty-two  years,  has  been  Superin- 
tendent of  its  Sunday-school.  The  prominent  place  which  he  holds 
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in  religious  circles  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he  is  President  of  the 
Baptist  Publication  Society,  1420  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  and 
is  President  of  the  Training  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded  at  Elwyn, 
and  of  numerous  other  institutions,  which  profit  much  by  his  generous 
and  charitable  nature. 

Mr.  Crozer  was  married  in  1854  to  Miss  Cheney,  a member  of 
one  of  the  best  known  families  in  New  Hampshire.  They  have  six 
children,  three  sons  and  three  daughters. 
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E history  of  medicine  abounds  with  striking  instances 
of  the  advancement  of  that  science  through  the  indi- 
vidual efforts  of  men  enthusiastic  enough  for  their 
profession  to  devote  their  entire  life  and  talent  to  it. 
Dr.  Robert  B.  Cruice,  the  subject  of  this  biography, 
served  with  distinction  throughout  the  Civil  War,  and  not  only  occu- 
pied the  honorable  post  of  a patriotic  soldier,  but  was  distinguished  as 
well  for  his  medical  services  in  the  cause  of  the  Union. 

Robert  B.  Cruice  is  the  younger  son  of  James  P.  Cruice,  of  Lis- 
royan  Lodge,  County  Roscommon,  Ireland,  and  his  wife,  Mary  Emily 
Blake,  eldest  daughter  of  Robert  I.  Blake,  of  Carakellin  House,  near 
Dunmore,  County  Galway,  where  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born, 
September  29,  1838.  His  father,  James  P.  Cruice,  was  the  youngest 
son  of  John  Cruice,  of  Cluncagh  Cruice,  in  the  County  of  Roscommon, 
and  his  wife,  Mary  Hussey,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Hussey,  of  Mount 
Hussey,  and  Letitia  Burke,  daughter  of  Sir  Lionel  Burke,  Baronet  of 
Glensk  Castle,  in  the  County  Galway,  Ireland.  The  Cruices  were  of 
Norman  descent,  and,  coming  to  Ireland  in  the  Twelfth  Century  with 
Richard  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  surnamed  “Strong  Bow,”  received 
grants  of  land  in  Dublin  County.  In  1610,  Christopher  Cruice,  of 
the  Naul,  died  and  was  succeeded  in  his  estate  by  Peter  Cruice, 
who,  having  espoused  the  Stuart  cause,  had  his  estate  confiscated  and 
was  exiled  to  the  west  of  Ireland  by  Oliver  Cromwell.  From  this 
Peter  Cruice  are  descended  the  Cruice  families  of  Galway  and  Roscom- 
mon. In  the  summer  of  1850  James  P.  Cruice  and  his  family  came  to 
America  and  settled  in  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Robert  Cruice,  having 
received  his  earlier  and  preparatory  education  from  private  tutors, 
matriculated  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
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vania  in  1856,  and  received  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  from 
that  institution  in  1859.  His  brother,  John,  graduated  from  the  same 
department  of  the  University,  receiving  his  degree  in  1861. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion,  Dr.  Robert  B.  Cruice 
offered  his  services  to  the  Government  at  Washington,  and  in  July, 

1861,  was  appointed  Assistant  Surgeon  of  the  Thirty-eighth  Regiment, 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  After  the  battle  of  Winchester,  March, 

1862,  the  only  battle  in  which  Stonewall  Jackson  was  defeated,  Gov- 
ernor Curtin  and  Surgeon-General  Smith  ordered  the  Pennsylvania 
wounded  to  be  sent  to  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital,  where  Dr.  John  J.  Cruice 
was  then  Resident  Physician.  Having  received  the  appointment  of 
acting  Assistant  Surgeon,  United  States  Army,  Dr.  John  J.  Cruice  was 
ordered  to  the  Jefferson  Barracks  Hospital,  on  the  Mississippi  below 
St.  Louis,  in  the  spring  of  1863,  where  he  contracted  malarial  poison- 
ing and  died  the  following  summer  in  Philadelphia.  He  well  repre- 
sented the  high  spirit  and  noble  traits  of  the  family.  In  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  Thirty-eighth  Regiment  with  the  One-hundred-and-tenth 
Regiment,  Dr.  R.  B.  Cruice,  having  previously  received  his  commission 
as  Assistant  Surgeon  from  Governor  Curtin  on  October  15,  1861,  was 
sent  to  the  One-hundred-and-thirteenth  Regiment,  which  was  then  the 
Twelfth  Cavalry.  In  June,  1862,  having  received  his  commission  as 
Assistant  Surgeon  of  the  United  States  Army,  he  was  ordered  to 
report  to  Major-General  McClellan  on  the  Peninsula.  He  served  in 
Battery  C,  Fourth  United  States  Artillery.  When  in  action  it  was 
supported  by  General  Meagher’s  Irish  Brigade.  In  May,  1863,  at 
the  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  Doctor  Cruice  was  left  a prisoner  at  a 
Chancellorsville  house  which  was  on  fire.  After  caring  for  the 
wounded,  he  followed  the  footsteps  of  the  retreating  army.  But  in  the 
meantime  he  had  himself  received  a serious  injury  by  his  horse  falling 
with  him,  and  his  resignation  was  accepted  on  August  17,  1863.  In 
September  of  that  year  he  was  appointed,  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
Plouse  Surgeon  of  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital,  and,  in  1867,  Physician  and 
Surgeon  in  charge.  In  1875  he  was  elected  one  of  the  attending 
surgeons.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  William  V.  Keating,  President  of  the 
Medical  Staff,  in  1894,  Doctor  Cruice  was  elected  to  succeed  him. 
After  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  all  his  time  and  attention  were 
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devoted  to  the  study  of  medicine  and  surgery,  with  the  intention  of  per- 
fecting himself  and  keeping  strides  with  the  immense  progress  which 
the  science  was  making  at  that  time.  As  far  back  as  1866  Doctor 
Cruice  was  elected  a Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  exclusive  bodies  of  physicians  in  the  United  States. 
He  is,  and  has  been  for  many  years,  a member  of  the  County  Medical 
Society,  of  the  State  Medical  Society  and  the  American  Medical 
Society.  As  he  has  taken  a great  interest  in  the  historical  affairs  of  the 
country,  he  some  time  ago  identified  himself  with  the  Historical  Society 
of  Pennsylvania ; he  is  also  a member  of  the  Society  of  Hospital  Sur- 
geons, of  the  Medical  Club,  and  of  the  Art  Club  of  Philadelphia. 

On  March  19,  1868,  he  was  elected  by  the  corporators  of  St. 
Joseph’s  Hospital  to  the  important  post  of  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Managers;  in  1869  he  was  elected  one  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
the  Beneficial  Savings  Fund,  and  in  January,  1882,  he  was  elected  a 
Companion  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United 
States.  On  October  7,  1868,  Doctor  Cruice  married  his  cousin,  Alice 
Mulchinock,  in  St.  Ann’s  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  New  York  City. 
Miss  Mulchinock  was  the  daughter  of  William  Pembroke  Mulchinock, 
of  Ballyard  House,  near  Tralee,  County  of  Kerry,  Ireland,  and  his  wife, 
Alice  Cruice  Keogh,  sister  of  Dennis  Cruice  Keogh,  M.P.,  of  Mel- 
bourne, Australia.  Of  this  marriage  there  resulted  issue  in  one  son 
and  four  daughters. 


E of  the  most  noteworthy  features  of  the  growth  of 
the  New  World,  as  exemplified  in  the  development  of 
American  interests,  is  the  opportunities  afforded  to  the 
young  men,  not  only  of  native  birth,  but  of  all  countries 
and  kinds.  Energy,  determination  and  persistency 
are  qualities  which  have  lifted  many  young  men  in  this  country  to 
positions  of  honor,  and  when  these  distinguishing  traits  are  backed 
by  alertness  and  good  judgment,  success  seems  bound  to  follow  in 
their  wake.  This  is  a young  country,  and  it  is  certain  that  many 
scores  of  years  will  elapse  before  its  possibilities  are  even  anything 
like  fully  recognized  by  those  who  are  best  fitted  for  labor  and  honor. 
The  fact  that  in  the  growth  of  the  country  there  are  numerous  open- 
ings offered  to  men  of  ambition  and  worth  is  aptly  exemplified  in  the 
career  of  Patrick  Curren,  of  Norristown,  the  subject  of  this  biography. 
Beginning  life  with  but  a meager  education  and  starting  out  at  an 
early  age  to  win  his  way  in  the  world,  he  has  succeeded  in  demon- 
strating his  possession  of  qualities  which  entitle  him  to  rank  among 
the  most  progressive  men  of  the  Commonwealth.  To  his  industry, 
energy  and  ability  many  important  industries  and  large  corporations 
are  indebted  for  their  success  to  a large  degree,  and  in  the  city  of 
Norristown  he  is  one  of  the  most  notable  figures. 

Patrick  Curren,  of  Norristown,  Pennsylvania,  is  the  son  of 
Patrick  and  Bridget  (Kell)  Curren,  and  was  born,  November  19,  1833, 
at  Girardville,  Schuylkill  County,  Pennsylvania.  His  father,  born  in 
County  Cavan,  Ireland,  immigrated  to  this  country  in  February,  1827. 
For  a time  he  lived  in  New  York  City,  and  later  went  into  Schuylkill 
County  and  was  engaged  in  business  in  that  and  Berks  and  Montgom- 
ery counties.  His  children  were  four  in  number,  three  sons  and  one 
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daughter.  Until  he  was  ten  years  of  age,  Patrick  Curren  attended  the 
public  schools,  where  he  enjoyed  to  the  fullest  extent  the  advantages 
afforded  by  these  admirable  educational  institutions,  which  had  then, 
however,  scarcely  reached  their  proper  growth.  Leaving  school,  he 
determined  to  enter  the  industrial  field  as  a wage-earner,  and  secured 
work  in  a cotton  mill,  where  he  remained  in  active  employment  for  seven 
years.  Leaving  the  mill,  he  worked  in  a brickyard  for  a short  time  and 
then  determined  to  embark  in  a more  remunerative  employment,  and 
accordingly  obtained  a situation  as  boatman  on  the  Schuylkill  Canal. 
For  nineteen  years  he  followed  boating,  and,  having  saved  a tidy  sum, 
he  engaged  in  the  distilling  business  in  Philadelphia.  Here  success 
began  to  smile  upon  him,  and,  soon  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  he 
determined  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Norristown  and  begin  business 
there.  Ever  since  then  he  has  been  one  of  the  largest  wholesale 

o 

liquor  dealers  in  that  section  of  the  State,  but  he  by  no  means  con- 
fines his  operations  to  this  line  of  business.  On  the  other  hand,  his 
energy  and  progressiveness  are  built  upon  too  broad  lines  to  admit 
of  such  a business  course,  and  he  is  noted  throughout  Montgomery 
County  for  his  farsightedness  and  rare  judgment  as  a developer  and 
promoter  of  prosperous  enterprises.  In  the  city  of  Norristown  he  is 
interested  in  some  of  the  most  successful  business  ventures  which 
have  helped  to  develop  that  thriving  community.  Among  them  are 
the  Norristown  Woolen  Mill ; the  Norristown  Water  Company  ; the 
Norristown  Gas  Company,  and  the  Adam  Scheidt  Brewing  Company. 
He  is  also  an  active  stockholder  in  the  Albertson  Trust  and  Safe 
Deposit  Company,  the  Citizens’  Street  Railway  Company  and  the 
American  Steel  Plant.  Further,  Mr.  Curren  is  interested  in  a dis- 
tillery at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  also  owns  a fine  farm  of  fifty-six 
acres  outside  the  limits  of  Norristown.  His  special  delight  is  in  the 
breeding  and  raising  of  fancy  stock,  and  he  has  come  to  be  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  most  successful  breeders  in  the  State,  while  he 
also  has  a thorough  knowledge  of  farming  and  agriculture.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Bunting  & Company,  wholesale  liquors,  114 
Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  and  owner  of  two  buildings  containing 
eight  fine  stores  in  the  principal  business  portion  of  Norristown,  also 
the  Hotel  Hartranft,  one  of  the  finest  and  largest  in  that  section. 
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Mr.  Curren  takes  considerable  interest  in  politics  and  is  a Demo- 
crat of  the  most  active  type.  He  is  a Councilman  from  the  Fifth 
Ward  of  Norristown,  and  in  the  direction  of  his  party’s  welfare  he 
plays  an  important  part.  Notwithstanding  Mr.  Curren’s  active  busi- 
ness life  and  his  participation  in  the  direction  and  management  of  so 
many  enterprises,  he  is  a man  of  great  home  tendencies  and  has  raised 
an  interesting  family. 

In  i860  he  married  Rose,  a daughter  of  James  Sheridan,  a native  of 
Ireland,  the  latter  living  to  be  ninety-six  years  of  age.  The  children  who 
have  blessed  this  union  were  Mary,  deceased ; Annie,  wife  of  Frank 
Boyer,  of  Norristown ; Julia,  Francis,  Edward  F.,  Sarah,  deceased; 
Jane  and  Joseph.  Of  these  children,  Edward  F.  has  become  one  of 
the  most  worthy  followers  in  the  footsteps  of  his  progressive  sire.  He 
was  born,  January  28,  1870,  at  Norristown,  and  has  had  an  interesting 
career  so  far.  He  was  graduated,  in  1886,  from  the  parochial  schools 
of  Norristown,  and  later  from  Tremont  Seminary,  Leaving  school,  he 
was  engaged  with  his  father  until  1893,  when  he  was  made  Secretary 
of  the  Adam  Scheldt  Brewing  Company,  a position  which  he  still 
holds.  He  is  interested  in  the  Schuylkill  Valley  Traction  Company 
and  also  in  the  Consumers’  Ice  Company  of  Norristown.  Edward  F. 
Curren  is  largely  a self-made  man.  He  is  noted  for  his  honesty,  fair 
dealing  and  absolute  reliability.  On  November  28,  1893,  he  married 
Louisa  Emers,  a daughter  of  Albert  Emers,  of  Philadelphia.  They 
have  one  child,  Pauline. 


ROMINENT  in  scientific  research  and  a recognized 
authority  in  half  a dozen  branches  of  medicine,  Dr. 
Roland  G.  Curtin,  of  Philadelphia,  has,  by  tireless 
energy,  earned  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
few  really  original  investigators  of  the  day. 

Roland  Gideon  Curtin  was  born,  October  29,  1839,  in  Belle- 
fonte,  Pennsylvania.  He  is  the  son  of  Dr.  Constans  Curtin,  formerly 
of  Dysart,  County  Clare,  Ireland,  an  accomplished  member  of  the 
medical  profession,  who,  after  graduating  from  Surgeons’  Hall,  in 
Dublin,  entered  the  British  Navy,  but,  resigning  immediately,  in  1807 
came  to  the  United  States,  where  he  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1809.  He  died  in  1842  at  Bellefonte,  Pennsylvania. 
Doctor  Curtin’s  mother  was  Mary  Anne  Kinne.  She  was  a lineal 
descendant  of  Thomas  Welles,  one  of  the  earliest  Governors  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  and  William  Pynchon,  Colonial  Governor  of 
Springfield,  Massachusetts.  Her  grandfather,  Aaron  Kinne,  was 
Chaplain  at  Fort  Griswold,  Groton,  Connecticut,  in  i78i,when  the 
British,  under  the  traitor,  Benedict  Arnold,  massacred  the  Continental 
garrison.  Doctor  Curtin  was  educated  in  the  Bellefonte  public 
schools  and  Academy,  and  then  entered  the  Scientific  Department  of 
Williston  Seminary,  Easthampton,  Massachusetts,  graduating  in  1859. 
For  a short  time  Doctor  Curtin  was  engaged  in  the  iron  business,  but 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  was  appointed  United  States  Naval 
Storekeeper  at  the  League  Island  Navy  Yard,  where  he  remained 
until  the  War’s  end.  He  entered  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  graduating  in  1866.  He  was  appointed 
Resident  Physician  in  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  where  he  spent 
eighteen  months.  Desiring  wider  experience,  he  toured  Great  Britain 
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and  Continental  Europe,  making  a minute  inspection  of  hospitals. 
Upon  his  return  to  America  he  was  appointed  Assistant  United 
States  Geologist,  under  Prof. " F.  V.  Hayden,  with  whom  he  headed 
a scientific  exploring  expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  was 
not  until  1869  that  he  began  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Philadelphia, 
where  he  soon  became  widely  known.  He  was  Professor  of  Geology 
and  Mineralogy  in  the  Wagner  Free  Institute  from  1871  until  1873; 
Professor  of  Geology  at  George’s  Institute,  in  Philadelphia,  in  1873  ! 
Assistant  Physician  of  Philadelphia  Lying-in  Charity  from  1871  until 
1882  ; Chief  of  the  Medical  Dispensary  of  the  Hospital  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  for  ten  years ; Assistant  to  the  Professor  of 
Clinical  Medicine  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  from  1879  until 
1887  ; Physician  in  the  Throat  and  Chest  Department  of  Howard 
Hospital  from  1876  until  1882  ; Visiting  Physician  to  the  Maternity 
Hospital,  Philadelphia,  for  twenty  years ; has  been  Lecturer  on 
Physical  Diagnosis,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Visiting  Physi- 
cian to  the  University  Hospital  since  1877,  and  Visiting  Physician  to 
the  Presbyterian  Hospital  for  the  past  ten  years.  He  has  been  on  the 
Medical  Staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  since  1880,  and  has  been 
President  of  its  Medical  Board  for  the  past  seven  years.  He  is 
now  Consulting  Physician  to  the  Rush  Hospital  for  Consumption, 
and  to  St.  Timothy's  Hospital,  Philadelphia.  During  the  Centennial 
Exhibition  he  served  as  Assistant  Medical  Director. 

Doctor  Curtin  is  a Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  ; a mem- 
ber of  the  Philadelphia  Obstetrical  Society,  Pathological  Society,  the 
American  Medical  Association,  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  American  Climatological  Society,  having  served  as 
its  Vice-President  in  1885  and  1886,  and  as  its  President  in  1892  and 
1893.  lu  1871  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  and,  in  1883,  Lafayette  College  the  honorary 
title  of  A.M.  He  is  an  ex-President  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the 
Auxiliary  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  an 
ex-President  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Philadelphia  Graduates 
of  the  Medical  Department,  and  President  of  the  Grand  Chapter  of  the 
Alpha  Mu  Pi  Omega  Medical  Fraternity.  He  Is  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Hospital  Surgeons  and  Physicians  of  Philadelphia.  Doctor 
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Curtin  has  written  many  papers,  among  them  the  following:  “ Address 
of  the  President,  delivered  before  the  American  Climatological  Associa- 
tion” (1893)  ; “Heredity  as  a Primary  Factor  in  Graves’  Diseases, 
with  Remarks  on  Other  Etiological  Influences”  (1896);  “Hemor- 
rhagic Typhoid  Fever:  Its  Treatment,  and  a Review  of  the  Tabulation 
of  Seventeen  Cases”  (1893)  ; “Congenital  Narrowing  of  the  Mitral 
Orifices  as  a Cause  of  Dwarfed  Lives  and  Irritable  Heart”  (1896)  ; 
“ Clinical  Study  of  Tachycardia  and  Its  Relation  to  Uremia  and 
Graves’  Diseases”  (1897);  “Statistics  of  Sixty  Cases  of  Typhoid 
Fever  Complicated  with  Hemorrhage  from  the  Bowels  ” (1897). 

Doctor  Curtin  was  a member  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements 
of  the  International  Medical  Congress,  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1876; 
Vice-President  of  the  Section  of  Climatology  and  Demography  of  the 
International  Medical  Congress,  Washington,  1887;  Honorary  Presi- 
dent of  the  Medico-Climatology  Division  of  the  World’s  Congress, 
auxiliary  to  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago,  1893  ; and  a 
member  of  the  First  Pan-American  Medical  Congress,  held  in  Wash- 
ington, and  the  Second  Congress,  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  in  1896. 
Among  the  social  orders  of  which  Doctor  Curtin  is  a member  are  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution ; the  Masonic  Fraternity,  in  which 
he  is  a Past  Master  ; the  Knights  Templar;  the  Scottish  Rite,  in  which 
he  has  taken  the  Thirty-second  Degree,  and  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic.  He  is  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  Historical  and  Genea- 
logical Societies  of  Pennsylvania,  and  is  a life  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia. 

Doctor  Curtin  was  married,  March  21,  1882,  to  Julia  Robinson 
Taylor,  daughter  of  the  late  Edwin  Taylor,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
They  have  had  two  children,  Roland  G.  Curtin,  Jr,,  and  Mary  Con- 
stance Curtin. 


^MAREFUL,  conservative  and  yet  active  and  progressive 
as  a merchant,  and  alert,  energetic  and  always  in 
advance  as  a railroad  manager,  the  subject  of  this 
biographical  sketch,  Samuel  G.  DeCoursey,  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  most  able  men  in  the  Keystone 
Commonwealth.  For  a number  of  years  before  taking  active  part  in 
the  management  of  a very  important  railway  line,  he  was  engaged 
in  the  mercantile  business  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  this  he  acquired  a 
notable  standing.  His  success  in  a trade  which  brought  him  into 
contact  with  transportation  lines  caused  him  to  take  an  interest  in 
railroads,  and,  once  he  entered  this  field,  comparatively  new  to  him 
though  it  was,  his  ability  soon  caused  him  to  be  placed  at  the  head 
of  a great  corporation.  Largely  through  his  efforts,  the  company  of 
which  he  is  President  greatly  increased  its  business  and  extended  its 
lines  of  road.  As  a result,  Mr.  DeCoursey  is  justly  numbered  among 
the  leading  railroad  men  of  the  country. 

Samuel  Gerald  DeCoursey  was  born  at  Queenstown,  Queen 
Anne  County,  Maryland,  September  28,  1839.  His  parents  were 
Thomas  Wickes  DeCoursey  and  Sarah  F.  (Nicols)  DeCoursey. 
Mr.  DeCoursey  is  of  good  old  Maryland  stock,  the  first  members  of 
his  ancestral  family  having  come  to  this  country  with  Lord  Baltimore, 
and  his  great  uncle,  Capt.  Lambert  Wickes,  of  Maryland,  had  the 
honor  of  commanding  the  sloop  of  war  “ Reprisal,”  it  being  the  first 
vessel  commissioned  in  the  navy  of  the  United  States.  It  was  Captain 
Wickes,  who,  in  the  “Reprisal,”  took  Benjamin  Franklin  to  France 
as  United  States  Minister  to  that  country  in  1776.  Mr.  DeCoursey 
was  educated  at  St.  James  College,  in  Washington  County,  Maryland, 
and  there  gave  every  evidence  of  a natural  brightness  and  quickness 
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of  perception.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  years  he  came  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  entered  the  dry-goods  house  of  Henry  Farnum  & Company, 
in  August,  1854,  with  whom  he  learned  the  business.  Eight  years 
later  he  founded  the  firm  of  DeCoursey,  Hamilton  & Evans,  dry- 
goods  commission  merchants.  This  firm  quickly  rose  to  prominence 
in  that  line  of  business.  He  acquired  considerable  financial  interest 
in  the  Western  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Railway  Company,  and 
was  selected  as  one  of  the  directors  of  that  corporation  in  1888. 
The  marked  ability  shown  by  him  as  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  led  to  his  election  to  the  office  of  Vice-President  of  the 
company,  a position  which  he  filled  for  nearly  four  years.  This  trust  he 
cared  for  so  well,  and  with  such  entire  satisfaction  to  the  directors  and 
stockholders,  that  he  was  chosen  President  of  the  company  in  1892, 

The  Western  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Railway  Company  has 
aided  very  greatly  in  the  material  development  of  Western  New  York 
and  Northwestern  Pennsylvania.  Its  system  covers  a distance  of 
about  six  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  reaches  from  its  two  largest 
terminals,  Buffalo  and  Rochester,  down  to  the  large  cities  of  Western 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  The  road,  under  the  Presidency  of 
Mr,  DeCoursey,  has  steadily  extended  its  business  connections.  The 
line,  through  its  connections  with  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Division 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Emporium,  forms  the  shortest  route 
between  Buffalo  and  the  southeastern  cities.  Over  its  lines  the 
Chautauqua  Assembly  grounds,  at  Mayville,  are  reached.  Through 
its  connection  the  road  reaches  the  bituminous  coal  reg^ions  in  the 
Fairmount,  Reynoldsville  and  Mercer  County  districts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  great  oil  regions  of  Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  and  Olean, 
New  York,  are  reached  by  the  road  of  which  Mr.  DeCoursey  is  the 
official  head,  as  are  also  the  large  salt  mines  of  New  York  and  the 
great  lumber  districts  of  Pennsylvania.  Through  its  connection  made 
at  New  Castle,  Pennsylvania,  the  most  southerly  point  on  the  Western 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Railway,  with  the  Pennsylvania  Company 
and  connections  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  all  the  important 
points  east,  south  and  southwest  are  reached. 

In  the  development  of  this  important  system.  President  DeCoursey 
has  taken  the  greatest  interest,  and  his  ability  as  a railroad  manager 
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and  financier  has  greatly  assisted  in  perfecting  the  system.  He  is 
always  well  informed  upon  all  great  questions  of  transportation  and 
is  an  active  participant  in  the  important  conferences  of  railway 
officials. 

Mr,  DeCoursey  and  Lizzie  Otto  Barclay,  daughter  of  the  late 
Andrew  C.  Barclay  and  Myra  M.  Kennedy,  were  married  on  Novem- 
ber 23,  1864.  They  have  had  four  children,  Antoinette,  who  is 
married  to  Thomas  H.  Hoge  Patterson  ; Andrew  C.,  who  died  in 
infancy ; Emily  and  John  B.  DeCoursey.  Mrs.  DeCoursey  died 
April  24,  1895. 


F the  great  mineral  trio  of  coal,  iron  and  oil,  the  one 
that,  though  the  last  to  be  discovered,  has  done  the 
most,  probably,  to  spread  the  fame  of  Pennsylvania 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  is  petroleum.  Found  in 
large  quantities  only  within  the  past  forty  years,  it 
has  transformed  an  almost  unbroken  wilderness  into  a thickly  settled 
region.  The  firm  of  Denlinger  Brothers,  of  which  William  H.  Den- 
linger,  the  subject  of  this  review,  is  senior  member,  is  one  that  has 
done  much  to  bring  about  the  present  prosperous  state  of  affairs  in 
the  oil  industry  and  to  make  the  discovery  bring  material  wealth  to 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania.  For  almost  a quarter  of  a century  they 
have  been  steadily  gaining  ground,  and  to-day  are  accounted  among 
the  largest  refiners  of  petroleum  and  dealers  in  manufactured  oils 
in  the  State,  a fact  that  is  due,  in  a great  measure,  to  the  unerring 
business  instincts  of  the  senior  Denlinger. 

William  Henry  Denlinger  was  born  in  Pittsburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, November  13,  1853.  His  parents  were  Christian  Denlinger 
and  Fannie  Shidle.  His  father  was  a member  of  the  old  Pennsylvania 
German  family  of  that  name  which  has  figured  so  prominently  in  the 
history  of  Lancaster  County,  in  which  locality  many  of  them  yet  reside. 
His  grandfather,  C.  Denlinger,  settled  in  Blair  County  about  the  time 
the  father  of  William  Henry  Denlinger  was  born.  C.  Denlinger’s 
wife  was  formerly  Jane  Holliday,  of  the  family  which  founded  the 
town  of  Hollidaysburg.  His  mother,  also,  was  of  German  descent 
and  belonged  to  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  Pittsburg.  Mr.  Den- 
linger’s early  life  was  spent  in  Pittsburg  and  vicinity,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  six  years,  which  were  passed  in  Minnesota.  As  soon  as  he 
was  old  enough  to  enter  the  public  schools  he  began  his  education, 
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but,  owing  to  the  financial  condition  of  his  father,  was  compelled  to 
go  to  work,  when  but  fourteen,  in  the  oil-refineries  near  Pittsburg, 
where  he  did  every  kind  of  common  work  that  a boy  could  do.  But 
the  fire  of  ambition  still  burned  in  Mr.  Denlinger’s  breast,  and  he 
determined,  at  any  sacrifice  and  however  great  the  labor,  to  increase 
his  knowledge  as  far  as  he  was  able.  With  this  object  in  view,  he 
enrolled  himself  as  a student  in  the  night-schools  and,  after  he  had 
completed  a hard  day’s  work,  was  wont  to  spend  hours  delving  in  his 
books.  For  two  winters  he  maintained  this  with  persistence,  backed 
by  a sincere  desire  for  knowledge  and  a determination  to  learn.  For 
three  years  he  labored  in  humble  capacities  about  the  oil-refineries 
near  Pittsburg,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  in  the  year  1870,  he  was 
tendered  a position  in  the  City  Gauger’s  office  in  Pittsburg,  where  it 
was  his  duty  to  gauge  oils  and  all  other  liquid  merchandise,  excepting 
spirituous  liquors.  He  remained  in  this  capacity  for  a few  years 
and  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  Deputy  Gauger,  in  which  posi- 
tion he  gave  eminent  satisfaction.  Pie  resigned  this  latter  post  in 
July,  1879,  to  engage  in  the  oil  business,  and,  in  connection  with 
his  brother,  James  S.,  he  organized  the  firm  of  Denlinger  Brothers; 
becoming  the  senior  member  of  the  company.  Since  the  formation  of 
the  firm  he  has  spent  the  bulk  of  his  time  traveling  in  its  interest,  and 
his  affable  manners,  not  less  than  his  business  capacity,  has  built  up 
an  immense  business.  To  accommodate  this  it  has  been  necessary 
for  them  to  form  a branch  establishment  at  Philipsburg,  Centre 
County,  under  his  direct  control.  Mr.  Denlinger  is  President  of  the 
Philipsburg  Board  of  Trade,  the  Citizens’  Building  and  Loan  Associa- 
tion and  of  the  Philipsburg  Furniture  Manufacturing  Company.  He 
is  a member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Welivar  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Philipsburg.  For  several  years  Mr.  Denlinger  has  been 
active  and  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  Masonic  fraternity.  Though 
a pronounced  Democrat,  he  has  never  prominently  identified  himself 
with  partisan  politics  and  has  never  accepted  any  office  except  such 
as  would  enable  him  to  further  the  interests  of  the  city  of  his  adoption. 
As  illustrative  of  this  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Philipsburg 
Council  in  February,  1895.  His  associates  elected  him  President  of 
the  Council  the  following  year,  for  the  term  which  expires  in  February, 
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1898.  Mr.  Denlinger’s  military  service  was  a comparatively  brief 
one,  for  he  was  a mere  boy  even  at  the  close  of  the  War.  In  October, 
1864,  however,  before  he  had  completed  his  tenth  year,  his  father  was 
sent  to  the  hospital  at  Annapolis,  Maryland.  The  son  was  sent  on 
to  see  his  parent,  and,  desiring  to  be  near  his  father,  he  secured  a 
position  as  Orderly  to  the  commanding  officer  and  was  placed  on  the 
pay-roll  of  the  United  States  Army.  He  remained  in  that  position 
until  the  close  of  the  War,  when  he  returned  to  Pittsburg 

Mr.  Denlinger’s  life  has  been  one  continual  struggle  for  success. 
PI  is  mother  died  in  1865  and,  when  his  father  returned  from  the  War, 
he  found  himself  without  money  and  with  three  small  children  to 
support.  Thus  it  was  that  the  son  was  compelled  to  go  to  work  at 
the  age  of  fourteen.  But  at  no  time  since  has  he  known  what  it  was 
to  seek  a position,  for  he  has  always  found  employment,  often  at  low 
wages,  but  always  earning  a little  more  than  his  expenses.  What 
success  he  has  attained  in  life  may  be  attributed  not  to  any  special 
advantages  nor  to  fair  opportunity  even,  but  to  one  thing  in  particular : 
early  in  life  he  recognized  that,  if  he  hoped  to  prosper,  he  would  be 
enabled  to  do  so  only  by  his  own  endeavors — that  he  had  to  make 
his  own  living  and  carve  out  his  own  career.  At  this  he  went  with  a 
determination  to  win,  always  seeking  to  give  his  employers  a little 
more  service  than  they  asked  or  expected,  and  has  always  been  (pos- 
sibly to  his  own  disadvantage)  very  careful  to  earn  all  he  got,  and  the 
great  secret  of  his  success  has  been  that  he  has  always  lived  within 
his  means. 


ITH  those  who  have  succeeded  by  energy  and  faithful- 
ness is  included  the  subject  of  this  biographical 
sketch,  T.  Speer  Dickson,  the  keynote  of  whose  ster- 
ling character  is  shown  in  the  following  incident  in 
his  career.  His  father,  late  in  life,  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  his  family,  endorsed  largely  for  a friend,  who  failed  in  busi- 
ness, and  the  Dickson  farm  had  to  go  to  meet  the  endorsement.  The 
son,  by  careful  management  and  from  hard  earnings  as  a teacher, 
redeemed  the  homestead  and  provided  comfortably  for  his  parents 
during  their  natural  lives.  This  one  act  points  out  the  way  of  his 
entire  career, 

T,  Speer  Dickson  was  born  in  Wells’  Township,  Bedford  (now 
Fulton)  County,  Pennsylvania,  his  ancestors  having  been  Scotch-Irish 
settlers.  His  grandfather  was  Thomas  Speer,  who  came  from  Done- 
gal, Ireland,  about  the  year  1783,  and  associated  in  the  mercantile 
business  in  the  town  of  Mercersburg,  Franklin  County,  Pennsylvania, 
with  the  father  of  President  Buchanan,  the  latter  marrying  Elizabeth 
Speer,  a relative  of  his  co-partner  in  business.  Mr.  Dickson’s  parents, 
John  and  Eliza  Ann,  lived  on  a farm,  where  the  son  worked  and 
attended  school,  until  1864,  when,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  he  asked 
permission  of  his  father  to  enlist  in  the  army  at  the  time  of  the  Rebel- 
lion. Young  Dickson  joined  Company  K,  Two-hundred-and-second 
Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Infantry,  Volunteers,  September  i,  1864,  and 
served  until  the  close  of  the  war.  His  regiment  was  under  fire  of 
Moseby’s  Guerillas  nearly  the  whole  time  during  its  service.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  his  regiment  was  not  discharged,  but  sent  to 
the  anthracite  coal  fields  in  Northeastern  Pennsylvania,  to  quell 
the  brutalities  and  murders  then  existing  among  the  “ Molly 
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Maguires.”  He  was  honorably  discharged  with  his  regiment  on  August 
3,  1865,  at  Harrisburg.  He  entered  school  again  and  prepared  him- 
self for  teaching.  In  connection  with  a common  school  and  academic 
education,  he  has  had  advantage  of  State  Normal  training  and  has 
held  the  highest  grades  of  certificates  granted  by  the  State  Depart- 
ments of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  He  has  taught  in  all  grades  of  the 
public  schools  for  twenty  successive  years,  from  the  elementary  to  the 
high  school,  including  normal  schools  and  collegiate  institutes.  He 
was  Principal,  for  several  terms  each,  of  the  public  schools  of  McVey- 
town,  Woodbury,  Janesville,  Martinsburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  also 
taught  in  the  Juniata  Collegiate  Institute  at  the  latter  place,  and  the 
Brethren’s  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute,  Huntingdon.  In  1881  he 
was  elected  Principal  of  the  public  schools  of  St.  Paris,  Ohio,  and 
re-elected  a second  term  at  an  increase  of  salary.  Before  his  term 
closed  he  was,  on  April  17,  1883,  appointed  by  the  Court,  School 
Examiner  for  Champaign  County,  Ohio,  for  the  full  term  of  three  years. 
While  filling  this  position  an  effort  was  made  in  the  Eighth  Ohio  Con- 
gressional District,  in  which  Mr.  Dickson  was  then  located,  to  have 
Gen.  J.  Warren  Keifer  returned  to  Congress.  There  was  not  a 
single  newspaper  in  the  district  favorable  to  the  General’s  candidacy, 
and  Mr.  Dickson  and  a St.  Paris  banker,  E.  V.  Rhoads,  purchased  the 
St  Paris  Dispatch^  starting  a boom  for  the  General’s  re-election,  which 
proved  victorious.  This  was  Mr.  Dickson’s  entrance  into  journalism, 
and  so  well  pleased  was  he  with  it,  that  he  soon  mastered  the  various 
departments  of  country  journalism,  afterwards  selling  his  interest  in 
the  paper  and  returning  to  his  Pennsylvania  home.  He  took  up  the 
study  of  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1886,  in  McConnells- 
burg,  Pennsylvania.  The  same  year  he  was  tendered  the  clerkship  of 
the  Court  of  the  Sixth  Judicial  District  of  the  Territory  of  Dakota, 
which  he  accepted  and  filled  with  credit.  During  his  stay  in  the 
Northwest  he  was  admitted  to  the  Courts  of  the  Territory,  including 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  had  a lucrative  practice  before  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  He  was  elected  a Territorial  Delegate  to  the 
Republican  Convention  in  1886.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
office  there  he  returned  to  Pennsylvania  and  established,  in  Mifflin 
County,  The  Star,  a Republican  newspaper,  which  made  itself  felt  in 
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that  section.  He  was  nominated  for  District  Attorney  in  1889,  but 
was  defeated  at  the  polls  with  all  the  other  Republican  candidates  on 
the  ticket,  save  one.  In  1893  be  sold  his  paper  and  associated  himself 
with  Congressman  John  B.  Robinson,  of  Media,  Pennsylvania.  He  is 
the  Managing  Editor  of  Mr.  Robinson’s  paper,  the  Media  Ledger,  and 
junior  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Robinson  & Dickson. 

He  has  made  the  Ledger  one  of  the  most  successful  weeklies  in 
Eastern  Pennsylvania.  The  law  firm  is  the  counsel  for  the  County 
Commissioners,  Mr.  Dickson  being  the  integral  part.  He  made  him- 
self very  popular  among  the  tax-payers  of  the  county  by  his  method 
of  paring  down  the  fees  of  all  those  who  worked  under  the  fee  system, 
and  so  vigilant  was  he  along  that  line  that  he  saved  the  county  thou- 
sands of  dollars  and  earned  the  title  of  the  “ watchdog  of  the  treasury.” 

In  December,  1893,  Mr.  Dickson,  in  order  to  get  an  expression 
of  Republican  sentiment  on  the  choice  of  a candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor, addressed  a circular  letter  on  the  subject  to  editors  of 
Republican  papers  throughout  the  State.  Answers  to  the  questions 
showed  that  Gen.  D.  H.  Hastings  was  the  decided  choice ; in  fact, 
so  marked  was  the  expression  that  all  other  candidates,  one  by  one, 
dropped  out  of  the  race.  Later  the  General  wrote  a strong  letter  of 
acknowledgment  to  Editor  Dickson.  As  the  youngest  member  of 
Horton  Post,  No.  413,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  Wells’  Tannery, 
Mr.  Dickson  is  also  proud  of  being  the  youngest  soldier  to  enlist  in 
the  war  from  his  county.  He  is  a member  of  Woodberry  Lodge, 
No.  539,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons.  He  married  Laura  Cecelia, 
daughter  of  Nathan  W.  Horton,  formerly  of  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania. 
They  have  four  children,  two  girls  and  two  boys. 


|ENIAL,  engaging,  entertaining  and  unruffled  are  words 
which  well  describe  the  personality  of  Israel  W. 
Durham,  These  qualities,  coupled  with  keen  insight 
y into  human  nature,  quick  and  almost  unerring  per- 
ception, and  knowledge  secured  by  experience  in 
personally  conducted  campaigns,  eminently  fit  a man  for  the  field  of 
politics.  Senator  Durham  possesses  these  traits  to  a remarkable 
degree.  Not  only  is  he  thus  well  equipped  for  playing  the  game 
of  politics,  but  his  reputation  for  truth  and  honesty  secures  for  him  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  even  his  political  opponents.  Of  him 
Alexander  K.  McClure  said:  “ His  word  is  his  bond  under  all  circum- 
stances,”— high  praise,  indeed,  but  not  a whit  exaggerated ; for 
Senator  Durham  is  entitled  to  the  respect  of  his  community,  both  by 
reason  of  his  excellent  record  and  his  personal  attainments.  In  the 
affairs  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  he  plays  an  important 
part,  and  as  lasting  success  in  public  life  depends  largely  upon  the 
keeping  of  promises,  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  subject  of  this 
biography  will  in  later  years  be  heard  from  in  wider  and  more 
important  fields. 

Israel  Wilson  Durham  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  October  24, 
1856.  His  father  is  a retired  flour  merchant,  whose  ancestors  came 
from  Belfast,  Ireland,  His  mother  was  Jane  Elizabeth  Norris.  They 
sent  their  son  to  the  public  schools,  where  he  obtained  his  only  school- 
ing. This  early  instruction  has  been  supplemented  by  a practical 
education  secured  through  keen  observation  and  by  close  application 
to  books.  While  not  a student  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  he 
is  a reader  of  wide  range  and  has  a wonderfully  retentive  memory. 
He  has  stored  in  his  mind  a great  deal  of  useful  knowledge  of  the 
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kind  that  mere  academic  education  cannot  furnish.  Upon  leaving  the 
public  schools  he  was  apprenticed  to  and  learned  the  trade  of  brick- 
laying. He  soon  ceased  working  at  this  trade,  however,  and  became 
connected  with  his  father  in  the  flour  business.  He  here  gave  evi- 
dence of  the  possession  of  considerable  business  judgment  and  a per- 
ception of  existing  conditions  that  marked  him  as  a young  man  of  great 
promise.  Early  in  life  he  took  an  active  interest  in  political  matters 
and  was  a leader  almost  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  vote.  Though 

o 

on  several  occasions  he  was  urged  to  stand  for  office,  he  declined 
to  do  so  until  1885,  when  he  was  nominated  by  the  Republicans  of 
Philadelphia  for  Magistrate  and,  after  an  active  personal  campaign, 
was  elected.  He  was  re-elected  In  1890,  but  declined  re-nomlnatlon  in 
1895.  As  a Magistrate  Mr.  Durham  erred,  if  he  erred  at  all,  on  the 
side  of  mercy.  He  always  held  that  there  was  something  good  even 
in  the  Avorst  of  those  who  came  before  him,  and  to  his  interest  in  them 
quite  a number  owe  their  reformation.  In  1897  Mr.  Durham  was 
elected  as  Senator  at  Harrisburg  to  succeed  Boies  Penrose,  Senator 
Penrose  having  been  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Durham’s  election  was  practically  unanimous,  only  seventy-two 
votes  in  all  being  polled  against  him.  He  has  frequently  been  elected 
to  represent  his  District  in  Republican  State  and  National  Conven- 
tions, and  has  for  years  been  high  in  the  councils  of  his  party  in  Penn- 
sylvania. He  was  a Delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Convention 
in  St.  Louis  in  1896,  in  which  Mr.  McKinley  was  nominated  for  the 
Presidency.  During  the  exciting  contest  for  the  office  of  Sheriff  be- 
tween Alexander  Crow  and  Samuel  H.  Ashbridge,  which  resulted  in 
the  success  of  the  former,  Mr.  Durham  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of 
the  element  of  the  Republican  party  which  elected  Mr.  Crow.  He  is 
a bachelor.  Plis  home  life  is  the  antithesis  of  his  active  political  and 
business  life,  and  there  he  takes  rest,  throwing  off  for  the  time  all 
troublous  matters,  and  declines  to  be  drawn,  during  his  period  of 
relaxation,  into  the  consideration  of  weighty  affairs.  Only  to  help  a 
friend,  it  is  said,  will  he  interrupt  his  time  of  rest.  During  exciting 
political  campaigns,  his  hours  of  recreation  are  few,  and  days  and 
nights  frequently  pass  without  cessation  from  physical  or  mental  labor. 
Action,  not  talk,  is  a condensed  rule  of  life  closely  followed  by  Mr. 
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Durham.  While  others  are  indulging  in  extensive  and  voluminous 
vocabulary,  he  labors  hard  and  faithfully  for  his  friends  and  the  party 
of  his  fealty.  His  field  of  endeavor  is  wide  and  ever  on  the  increase, 
his  popularity  being  almost  boundless  in  his  immediate  community. 
As  already  stated,  he  holds  a high  reputation  for  veracity  and  upright- 
ness, and  in  fair  political  battles  he  is  admirably  looked  upon  as  being 
worthy  of  any  foeman’s  steel.  Mr.  Durham’s  future  contains  a wealth 
of  bright  promise.  In  short,  Israel  W.  Durham  is  a man  of  wonderful 
activity,  and  the  constituency  which  he  so  well  represents,  as  well  as 
the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  at  large,  are  fortunate  in  having  so 
great  and  energetic  a force  operating  for  their  best  interests. 


iEW  citizens  of  Philadelphia  have  gathered  about  them 
more  devoted  friends  or  won  greater  honor,  respect 
and  emulation  than  Henry  Edwin  Dwight,  M.A.,  M.D., 
D.D.,  of  Philadelphia.  Properly  fitted  through  ancestry 
and  training,  and  possessed  of  many  admirable 
personal  traits,  he  fills  an  exalted  place  in  his  chosen  profession.  He 
started  early  in  life  as  a teacher  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  was  hold- 
ing the  responsible  position  of  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the 
Gymnasium  of  Brooklyn.  After  a thorough  theological  training  at 
Andover,  he  filled  the  pulpit  of  one  of  the  most  prominent  churches 
in  Eastern  Massachusetts.  During  the  Civil  War  he  served  his 
country  as  its  secret  diplomatic  agent  to  Germany  for  the  sale  of  forty- 
five  million  United  States  bonds,  thus  furnishing  a large  share  of  the 
financial  sinews  of  war  for  his  battling  countrymen.  Returning  to 
America  after  ten  years,  he  taught  anatomy  and  physiology  in  some 
of  the  greatest  medical  institutions  of  Philadelphia,  following  which 
his  life  has  been  one  of  the  widest  activity  in  the  medical  affairs  of 
Pennsylvania’s  leading  city. 

Henry  Edwin  Dwight  is  the  eldest  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  William  T, 
Dwight,  who  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1813,  and  for  the  ten 
years  between  1820  and  1830  was  one  of  Philadelphia’s  most  distin- 
guished lawyers.  He  is  the  grandson  of  ex-President  Dwight,  Senior, 
of  Yale  College,  and  the  great-grandson  of  President  Edwards,  of 
Princeton.  Entering  the  Congregational  Church,  Dr.  William  T. 
Dwight  became  one  of  the  best-known  pulpit  orators  in  New  England 
for  over  a third  of  a century.  After  the  son’s  graduation  from  Y^ale  in 
1852,  in  a class  of  ninety-two,  with  college  honors,  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  Brooklyn,  New  York,  Gymnasium, 
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now  known  as  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  after  being  successful  in  a 
competitive  examination  over  seventy  other  applicants.  In  1855  he 
entered  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  and  after  a three  years’ 
course  of  study  was  licensed  by  the  Andover  Association.  During 
the  years  1857  and  1858  he  preached  with  great  success  at  Lowell, 
Cambridge,  Medford,  South  Boston,  Cincinnati  and  Lenox,  Massachu- 
setts, and  did  much  in  establishing  and  strengthening  three  churches, 
being  called  as  Pastor  to  Lowell,  Cambridge,  Cincinnati  and  Lenox. 
He  finally  accepted  a call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  historic  First  Con- 
gregational Church  at  Randolph,  Massachusetts,  where  his  energetic 
efforts  were  successful  in  erecting  one  of  the  finest  church  edifices  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Boston. 

His  ardent  nature,  however,  had  led  him  into  too  energetic 
efforts,  and,  his  health  having  been  impaired  by  overwork,  he  was 
forced  to  take  a vacation  among  the  mountains  of  Switzerland.  His 
strength  recruited,  he  entered  the  Universities  of  Halle  and  Berlin, 
in  Germany,  later  becoming  a member  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
from  each  of  which  institutions  he  was  the  recipient  of  the  highest  testi- 
monials to  his  scholarship  and  worth.  Upon  his  return  to  America 
the  ablest  physicians  advised  that  he  should  undertake  a more  active 
profession.  Medicine  was  accordingly  selected  by  Doctor  Dwight  as 
the  field  in  which  he  could  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  his  fellow- 
man,  and  he  entered  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  for  a study  of  the 
healing  art,  graduating  in  1867  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 
After  a competitive  examination  for  the  position,  he  was  selected  over 
thirty  other  applicants  as  Physician  to  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  the 
oldest  and  largest  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  city.  Here  he  had  such 
co-workers  as  the  elder  Gross,  Pancoast,  D,  Hayes  Agnew  and 
A.  Stille.  With  this  institution  he  remained  as  Interne  and  Externe 
for  ten  years. 

As  a scholar  he  has  been  crowned  with  the  hig-hest  honors  and 
testimonials  of  Yale,  Andover,  Pennsylvania,  Washington  and  Lee,  in 
America,  as  well  as  Berlin,  Halle  and  Paris,  in  Europe.  Yale  College 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Andover  that  of 
Bachelor  of  Divinity  ; he  was  made  a member,  cum  laude,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  ; Doctor  of  Medicine  came  to  him  from  the  University 
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of  Pennsylvania  ; and  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  Washington  and 
Lee  University.  Although  forced  by  ill-health  to  lay  aside  the  active 
duties  of  the  pastorate,  Doctor  Dwight  has,  for  thirty  years,  rendered 
the  most  useful  services  in  the  cause  of  Evangelical  Christianity  by 
establishing  and  upbuilding  churches,  more  than  twenty-five  of  which 
owe  their  inception  and  nurturing  to  him,  having  first  been  organized 
as  Sabbath-Schools,  then  established  as  churches  by  the  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  Philadelphia,  of  which  he  has  been  an  honored 
member  since  1863. 

Doctor  Dwight  has  been  very  active  in  literary  circles.  A volume 
compiled  and  edited  by  him,  describing  the  methods  pursued  by  the 
Home  Missionary  Society  of  Philadelphia,  took  a prize  of  one  thousand 
dollars.  Among  other  productions  from  his  pen  are  the  “Life  and 
Writings  of  Vincent  L.  Bradford,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,”  an  eminent  lawyer, 
legislator  and  railroad  president,  which  draws  with  it  an  annuity 
of  $1,200  a year;  also  the  “Life  and  Character  of  Edward  Gillian 
Booth,”  of  Virginia,  an  eminent  lawyer  and  philanthropist.  For  this 
work  he  received  $2,000  as  a reward.  Besides  these,  he  has  been  the 
author  of  many  other  articles,  discourses,  lectures  and  addresses  in 
magazines,  encyclopaedias  and  standard  works. 


UALIFIED  by  a thorough  training  at  the  foremost 
educational  institutions  of  the  country  and  by  a suc- 
cessful career  as  a member  of  the  Bar,  George  H. 
Earle,  Jr.,  on  his  entrance  into  financial  circles, 
proved  abundantly  able  to  assume  the  highest  posi- 
tions in  the  various  organizations  which  were  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  his  services.  To-day  he  occupies,  with  honor,  a foremost  place 
in  the  monetary  world. 

George  H.  Earle,  Jr.,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  on 
the  6th  day  of  July,  1856.  He  comes  from  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
distinguished  families  in  the  New  World.  His  father  was  George  H. 
Earle,  the  descendant  of  several  of  those  hardy  pioneers,  who  braved 
the  dangers  of  the  deep  on  the  historic  “ Mayflower”  and  found  homes 
in  the  Western  World.  His  mother  was  Ellen  Frances  Van  Leer,  some 
of  whose  ancestors  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  Pennsylvania, 
having  been  among  the  passengers  on  the  famous  ship  “Welcome,” 
with  William  Penn  himself  She  numbered  also  among  her  progeni- 
tors several  Provincial  Councillors  and  officers  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.  The  genealogical  tree  of  the  subject  of  this  biography  shows 
that  he  is  related  to  Henry  Dunster,  who  was  the  first  President  of 
Harvard  College;  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  philosopher  and  diplomat; 
General  Anthony  Wayne  ; two  of  the  nation’s  most  famous  Presidents, 
John  Adams  and  his  son,  John  Quincy  Adams  ; Daniel  Webster,  Gen. 
Israel  Putnam,  James  Otis,  Capt.  Samuel  Van  Leer,  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  many  others  whose  names  figure  conspicuously  in  the  early 
annals  of  the  American  Republic.  His  grandfather,  Thomas  Earle, 
was  the  first  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency  of  the  Republican 
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party,  then  called  the  Liberty  party,  its  nominees,  in  1840,  being  for 
President,  James  G.  Birney  ; for  Vice-President,  Thomas  Earle. 

After  careful  preparation  under  excellent  private  tutors,  George 
H.  Earle,  Jr.,  entered  Harvard  University  as  a member  of  the  class  of 
1879.  Upon  his  departure  from  this  institution,  follovi^ing  the  examples 
of  his  father  and  grandfather,  Thomas  Earle,  he  adopted  the  profes- 
sion of  law  and,  accordingly,  took  up  its  study  preparatory  to  his 
admission  to  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  became  a member  of 
the  law  firm  of  Earle  & White,  with  which  he  remained  connected  for 
about  twelve  years.  During  the  time  in  which  he  actively  practiced 
his  profession,  he  acquired  and  still  retains  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  his  associates,  not  alone  for  his  high  personal  character,  but  for  his 
deep  knowledge  of  the  governing  principles  of  common  and  statu- 
tory law.  The  records  of  the  Supreme  Court  show  that  he  won  an 
extremely  high  percentage  of  the  cases  in  which  he  there  appeared  as 
counsel,  although  naturally  in  this,  the  highest  legal  tribunal  of  the 
State,  he  was  pitted  against  some  of  the  most  astute  legal  lights  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Bar. 

During  his  connection  with  the  firm  of  Earle  & White,  Mr.  Earle 
was  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Pennsylvania  Warehousing  and 
Safe  Deposit  Company,  and  also  to  the  responsible  post  of  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Guarantee  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Company.  The  mani- 
fold duties  of  these  positions  soon  required  Mr.  Earle’s  undivided 
time  and  attention,  and  compelled  him  to  withdraw  from  the  firm  of 
which  he  was  a member,  and  to  retire  from  the  active  practice  of  his 
chosen  profession.  His  eminent  abilities  as  a financier  later  led  to 
his  election  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Finance  Company  of  Pennsylvania 
and  of  the  Tradesmens  National  Bank,  and,  upon  his  elevation  to 
these  positions,  he  resigned  his  post  as  Vice-President  of  the  Guarantee 
Trust  Company.  As  an  evidence  of  the  shrewdness  and  foresight  he 
has  exhibited  in  financial  affairs,  and  of  his  skillful  management  of  the 
institutions  with  which  he  has  been  connected,  it  may  be  stated  that,  at 
the  time  he  took  upon  himself  the  cares  of  their  management,  each  of 
these  three  companies  was  under  considerable  financial  stress.  Under 
his  guiding  hand,  and,  doubtless,  largely  as  the  result  of  his  able 
efforts,  they  to-day  rank  among  the  best  and  strongest  institutions  in 
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Philadelphia  in  their  respective  lines.  Among  other  successful  financial 
achievements,  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  that  so  successfully 
reorganized  and  completed  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf  Railroad, 
and  a member  of  the  Committee  which  finally  reorganized  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Reading  Railway,  the  formation  of  this  Committee,  known 
as  “The  Olcott-Earle  ” Committee,  having  been  at  his  suggestion. 
No  undertaking  of  his,  to  this  time,  has  failed  of  entire  success. 

Although  Mr.  Earle  has  taken  a deep  interest  in  political  affairs 
and  in  all  that  concerned  the  proper  government  of  the  municipality, 
State  and  Nation,  he  has  never  consented  to  accept  a political  office 
or  any  governmental  position  within  the  gift  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
He  has,  however,  taken  an  active  part  in  such  reform  movements  as 
have  had  for  their  object  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  govern- 
ing the  administration  of  the  municipality’s  affairs,  notably  as  one  of 
the  Committee  of  One  Hundred,  which,  as  is  well  known,  was  a non- 
partisan effort  in  aid  of  good  government.  During  the  Presidential 
campaign  of  1896,  Mr.  Earle  made  several  addresses  to  large  audi- 
ences in  support  of  the  cause  of  sound  money,  proving  himself  here, 
as  at  the  Bar,  an  effective  and  persuasive  public  speaker  of  a rare 
logical  type.  He  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  best  informed  numis- 
matists in  Philadelphia,  and,  as  becomes  a country  gentleman,  takes 
an  intelligent  and  active  interest  in  perfecting  the  breed  of  horses  in 
his  section  of  the  State,  having  been  the  winner  of  many  prizes  at  the 
annual  fairs  held  at  Devon.  He  is  a member  of  the  Mayflower 
Society  and  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  to  membership  in  both  of 
which  organizations  his  distinguished  ancestry  entitles  him.  In 
January,  1898,  Mr.  Earle  was  appointed  Receiver  for  the  Chestnut 
Street  National  Bank,  and,  with  Richard  Y.  Cook,  assignee  of  the 
Chestnut  Street  Trust  and  Saving  Fund  Company.  In  these  capacities 
he  exercised  a careful  supervision  of  many  of  the  late  William  M. 
Singerly’s  financial  obligations,  and  has  become  a member  of  the 
Board  of  the  Record  Publishing  Company  and  is  active  in  its  manage- 
ment. As  an  illustration  of  his  capacity  for  work,  Mr.  Earle  is  at 
the  present  moment  actively  performing  the  duties  of  President  of 
the  Finance  Company  of  Pennsylvania ; of  the  Tradesmens  National 

Bank  ; of  the  Pennsylvania  Warehousing  and  Safe  Deposit  Company  ; 
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is  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Choctaw  Railroad  Com- 
pany ; a Director  of  the  Equitable  Trust  Company,  every  one  of  them 
great  and  powerful  institutions.  He  is  also  Assignee  of  the  Chestnut 
Street  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Company,  Receiver  of  the  Chestnut 
Street  National  Bank,  is  a Managing  Director  of  the  Record  Publish- 
ing Company,  to  which  he  gives  much  attention,  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Brokers,  and  owns  one  of  the  largest  stock  farms  in  Penn- 
sylvania, in  addition  to  attending  to  his  private  interests,  which  are 
large. 

In  1 88 1 he  married  Katherine  Hansell,  who  was  the  daughter 
of  the  late  Clayton  French  and  Catharine  Ann  Hansell.  They  have 
six  children,  and  reside  during  the  winter  at  their  delightful  home  at 
Devon,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  summer  at  their  country  seat, 
“ Broad-Acres,”  near  the  Radnor  Hunt. 
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the  gallant  men  who  braved  the  dangers  of  the  then 
almost  unknown  waters  and  came  to  the  New  World 
to  build  a powerful  State  in  an  almost  impregnable 
wilderness,  and  to  their  no  less  enterprising  descend- 
ants, Philadelphia  owes  the  proud  position  it  now 
occupies  as  one  of  the  foremost  cities  of  the  Union.  The  same  indom- 
itable spirit  of  enterprise  and  endeavor  that  prompted  these  hardy 
pioneers  to  brave  the  dangers  which  beset  them,  is  still  the  guiding 
spirit  which  inspires  the  present  generation  to  lose  no  opportunity  to 
better  the  condition  of  their  city  and  State,  and  to  develop  their  mar- 
velous resources.  In  promoting  the  prosperity  of  Philadelphia,  few 
men  have  been  more  conspicuous  than  E.  B.  Edwards,  the  subject  of 
this  biography. 

E.  B.  Edwards  was  born  on  the  loth  day  of  April,  1822,  in  Phila- 
delphia, his  parents  being  Edward  Edwards  and  Agnes  Craft.  His 
genealogy  runs  into  an  old  American  family  of  Welsh  origin,  his  great- 
grandfather, a Welshman,  having  been  one  of  those  thrifty  settlers 
who  were  the  first  to  seek  freedom  beyond  the  seas.  He  came  to  this 
State  with  the  famous  expedition  of  William  Penn  and  was  foremost 
among  the  pioneers.  Mr.  Edwards’  education  was  gained  in  the  excel- 
lent private  schools  of  his  native  city,  the  public  school  system  having 
not  yet  been  established.  He  was  next  sent  to  the  Park  Boarding 
School,  where  his  application  to  study  was  so  earnest  that  he  was  soon 
able  to  enter  Haverford  College,  then,  as  now,  a widely-known  educa- 
tional institution.  In  1841  he  began  his  career  in  the  commercial 
world,  starting  in  the  flour  and  grain  business,  which  he  pursued  for 
fifteen  years,  during  which  time  he  acquired  a thriving  trade  and  laid 
a good  foundation  for  the  ample  fortune  which  he  now  enjoys.  He 
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abandoned  the  sale  of  flour  and  grain,  however,  and  engaged  in  the 
lumber  business,  which  continued  to  demand  the  greater  part  of  his 
attention  until  1872.  During  the  more  than  a quarter  of  a century  in 
which  Mr,  Edwards  was  actively  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  he 
achieved  a notable  reputation  for  business  sagacity,  honesty  and  fair 
dealing,  and,  devoting  considerable  of  his  attention  to  outside  financial 
and  railroad  enterprises,  soon  became  as  widely  known  in  corporation 
as  in  commercial  circles.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  appreciate  the 
possibilities  of  the  street  railways,  and,  on  January  3,  1859,  he  was 
elected  Treasurer  of  the  Girard  College  Railway  Company.  By  i860 
his  abilities  had  become  so  conspicuous  that  he  was  elected  President 
of  the  railway  company  and  continued  in  that  office  until  September  i, 
1892,  uninterruptedly.  On  March  8,  1872,  the  Girard  College  Railway 
Company  became  consolidated  with  the  Ridge  Avenue  and  Manayunk 
Passenger  Railway  Company,  under  the  name  of  the  Ridge  Avenue 
Passenger  Railway  Company.  Mr.  Edwards  was  elected  President  of 
the  companies  consolidated.  After  almost  forty  years  of  continuous 
service  he  still  remains  at  its  head.  Besides  this  conspicuous  position, 
Mr.  Edwards  has  extensive  interests  in  a number  of  other  street  rail- 
ways of  the  city,  and  has  frequently  been  honored  with  the  highest 
offices  within  the  gift  of  the  stockholders  of  the  lines  with  which  he  has 
at  various  times  been  connected.  While  the  President  of  the  North- 
western Bank  was  enjoying  a tour  through  Europe,  Mr.  Edwards  was 
called  upon  to  occupy  his  place,  which  he  did  with  signal  success.  In 
1862  Mr.  Edwards  was  elected  Treasurer  of  the  Baltimore  City  Pas- 
senger Railway  Company,  in  consequence  of  a defalcation  of  the 
Treasurer,  and  straightened  out  the  difficulty.  In  the  course  of  a few 
years  he  resigned  the  position  and  handed  over  the  office  to  his  suc- 
cessor, who  was  elected  by  the  Board. 

On  the  2 1 St  of  October,  1841,  about  the  time  of  his  entrance  into 
commercial  circles,  Mr.  Edwards  was  married  to  Lydia  Ford,  a daughter 
of  a prominent  New  Jersey  family.  He  has  had  three  sons  and  one 
daughter,  all  of  whom,  except  one  son,  are  living  and  married.  One 
son  is  now  making  a career  for  himself  among  the  mountain  peaks 
of  Colorado,  and  is  well  known  among  the  enterprising  citizens  and 
successful  men  of  that  rapidly  developing  State. 
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Mr.  Edwards  is  a typical  gentleman  of  the  old  school.  Business 
cares  have  weighed  lightly  upon  him  and  years  have  not  diminished 
his  brightness  of  eye,  his  appreciation  of  merriment,  or  his  spirit  of 
energy.  Despite  the  fact  that  he  is  a great-grandfather,  he  is  as  jovial 
as  a college  boy,  and  there  is  a halo  of  hearty  good  cheer  always  within 
the  circle  of  his  presence.  He  has  long  been  an  active  member  of  the 
Union  League,  one  of  Philadelphia’s  most  prominent  social  organiza- 
tions, to  which  he  was  elected  August  9,  1863.  He  has  been,  since  his 
youth,  a staunch  supporter  of  the  principles  of  Republicanism,  and  a 
firm  believer  in  the  greatness  of  his  native  land  and  the  brilliant  future 
of  the  city  of  his  birth.  Ever  jovial  and  merry,  he  is  referred  to  by  his 
friends  as  the  man  “seventy-five  years  young,”  and  a more  courtly, 
genial  gentleman  does  not  live.  In  January,  1889,  Mr.  Edwards  was 
elected  President  of  the  Board  of  Presidents  of  Passenger  Railways  of 
Philadelphia  and  continues  to  occupy  that  position. 


,LIAM  HENRY  EGLE  is  a native  of  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania,  His  ancestors  settled  in  Pennsylvania 
prior  to  1 740,  coming,  on  the  one  side,  from  Switzer- 
land, and,  on  the  other,  from  the  Palatinate,  Germany. 
A great-grandfather  served  as  an  officer  in  the  French 
and  Indian  wars.  His  paternal  grandfather  and  great-grandfather 
served  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  while  his  maternal  grandfather 
served  in  the  War  of  1812-14.  His  parents  were  John  Egle  and 
Elizabeth  von  Treupel,  both  natives  of  Pennsylvania.  The  father  dying 
when  the  son  was  four  years  of  age,  the  latter  made  his  home  with  his 
paternal  grandmother.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  and  private 
schools  of  Harrisburg  and  at  the  Harrisburg  Military  Institute,  under 
the  famous  Capt.  Alden  Partridge.  In  1848  he  was  tendered  the 
appointment  of  Midshipman  in  the  United  States  Navy,  but  declined 
the  honor.  He  spent  three  years  in  the  office  of  The  Pejinsylvania 
Telegraph,  during  most  of  which  time  he  was  foreman  of  the  establish- 
ment, subsequently  having  charge  of  the  State  printing.  In  1853  he 
undertook  the  editorship  of  the  Literary  Companion,  as  well  as  the 
Daily  News,  the  latter  afterwards  being  merged  into  one  of  the  news- 
paper ventures  of  Harrisburg,  In  1854  and  the  following  year  he  was 
an  Assistant  Teacher  in  the  Boys’  School  and  part  of  the  time  Mailing 
Clerk  in  the  Post  Office,  which  latter  position  he  held  until  the  fall  of 
1857,  when  he  resigned  to  enter  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  graduating  in  March,  1859.  The  same  year 
he  established  himself  in  Harrisburg,  and  was  practicing  there,  when. 
In  1862,  he  went  to  Washington  to  assist  In  the  care  of  the  wounded. 
In  September  he  was  commissioned  Assistant  Surgeon  of  the  Ninety- 
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sixth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  and  arrived  at  his  post  on  the  eve  of 
the  battle  of  Antietam, 

In  the  summer  of  1863,  during  the  Gettysburg  campaign,  Doctor 
Egle  was  appointed  Surgeon  of  the  Forty-seventh  Regiment,  Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers.  At  the  close  of  service  with  the  latter  command,  he 
resumed  his  profession,  but,  in  August,  1864,  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment of  Surgeon  of  Volunteers  by  President  Lincoln,  and  was  ordered 
to  Camp  Nelson,  Kentucky,  to  examine  the  colored  regiments  then 
being  raised  in  that  State.  He  was  subsequently  detailed  with  the 
battalion  under  Col.  James  Brisbin  and  Col.  James  F.  Wade,  in  the  ill- 
fated  attempt  to  destroy  the  salt  works  in  southwestern  Virginia. 
Upon  his  return  he  was  ordered  to  the  Department  of  the  James,  under 
General  Butler,  as  Surgeon  of  the  Eleventh  United  States  Colored 
Infantry,  subsequently  assigned  to  the  Twenty-fourth  Army  Corps  as 
Executive  Medical  Officer,  Gen.  William  Birney’s  Division.  He  ren- 
dered other  efficient  service  until  the  close  of  the  War.  In  1867  Doctor 
Egle  was  appointed  Medical  Examiner  for  Pensions,  a position  he 
retained  four  years.  For  twenty  years  he  was  annually  elected  Physician 
in  the  Dauphin  County  Prison,  which  he  resigned  in  March,  18S7,  when 
Governor  Beaver  appointed  him  State  Librarian.  Governor  Pattison 
re-appointed  him  in  1891,  and  again  in  March,  1894,  when  he  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  and  commissioned  by  Governor  Hastings. 

Upon  the  organization  of  the  National  Guard,  in  1870,  Doctor 
Egle  was  appointed  Surgeon-in-Chief  of  the  Fifth  Division,  with  rank 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  subsequently,  in  the  consolidation  of  the 
commands,  transferred  to  Surg-eon  of  the  EiMith  Regiment.  As  a 
medical  officer  he  was  on  duty  during  the  so-called  “Sawdust  War” 
of  1871  and  the  railroad  riots  of  1877,  as  well  as  the  Homestead  fiasco 
of  1892.  In  1885  Doctor  Egle  was  appointed  Surgeon-in-Chief  of  the 
Third  Brigade,  which  military  position  he  now  holds.  He  is  Senior 
Medical  Officer  of  the  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania,  having  passed 
his  twenty-seventh  year  of  service  with  the  Guard.  In  December,  1865, 
Doctor  Egle  commenced  the  preparation  of  his  “History  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,” published  in  1876,  of  which  12,000  copies  were  sold,  when  a 
second  edition  was  issued  in  j 883.  Chief  among  his  other  histor- 
ical publications  are:  “The  Historical  Register,”  two  volumes  (1SS3— 
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1084);  “History  of  the  County  of  Dauphin”  (1883);  “History  of  the 
County  of  Lebanon  ” (1883);  “Centennial,  County  of  Dauphin  and 
City  of  Harrisburg”  (1886);  “Pennsylvania  Genealogies,  Scotch,  Irish 
and  German”  (1886,  reprint  1896) ; “ Harrisburg  on  the  Susquehanna” 
(1892):  “Notes  and  Queries,  Historical,  Biographical  and  Genea- 
logical, Relating  to  Interior  Pennsylvania,”  first  and  second  series,  two 
volumes  (1878-1882),  reprint  two  volumes  (1894-1895):  third  series, 
two  volumes  (1887-1891),  reprint  (1895),  three  volumes  ; fourth  series, 
two  volumes  (1891-1895);  annual  volumes,  1896  and  1897.  He  has 
also  written  a large  number  of  biographical  sketches  for  “Appleton’s 
Encyclopaedia  of  Biography,”  sketches  of  the  members  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  of  1776,  and  of  the  delegates  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Convention  to  Ratify  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  published 
in  the  “ Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History.”  Doctor  Egle  was  co-editor 
of  the  “ Pennsylvania  Archives,”  second  series,  and  editor  of  the  third 
series. 

Lafayette  College,  in  1878,  conferred  upon  Doctor  Egle  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  He  has  also  been  honored  by  being 
elected  corresponding  member  of  a number  of  historical  societies  of 
the  United  States,  and  several  learned  societies  in  France  and  England. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  first  presiding  officer  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania German  Society,  and  is  a member  of  the  Military  Order  of  the 
Loyal  Legion  and  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  By  his  eligi- 
bility through  being  an  original  member  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincin- 
nati, he  is  one  of  that  illustrious  body ; a member  of  the  Society  of 
Colonial  Wars  ; of  the  Society  of  Sons  of  the  Revolution  ; Society  of 
Foreign  Wars,  and  of  the  War  of  1812-14.  In  addition,  Doctor  Egle 
preserves  his  membership  in  the  American,  State  and  Dauphin  County 
Medical  Societies ; is  a member  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  at 
Harrisburg,  and  an  active  member  of  the  Association  of  Military 
Surgeons  of  the  United  States.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Dauphin  County  Historical  Society,  and  is  its  present  President,  and 
is  also  a member  of  the  Genealogical  and  Colonial  Societies  of 
Pennsylvania  and  American  Historical  Association. 


OTABLE  success,  achieved  dirough  hard  work  and 
study  under  difficulties,  is  not  rare  in  the  United 
States,  many  famous  men  having  passed,  alfriost 
unaided,  successively  through  the  various  degrees  and 
stages  of  life,  from  poverty  and  obscurity  in  early 
youth  to  wealth  and  position  in  manhood.  Thomas  A.  Fahy  is  one  of 
those  who  have  fought  their  way  steadily  upward  by  ability,  force  of 
character  and  diligence.  An  orphan  early  in  his  boyhood  and  com- 
pelled to  earn  his  own  living,  he  manfully  faced  the  world,  and  from 
the  position  of  a driver  of  a horse  on  a canal-boat,  rose  to  prominence 
as  a member  of  the  Bar  of  Philadelphia. 

Thomas  A.  Fahy  was  born  in  Eastport,  Maine,  January  17,  1837, 
and  is  a descendant  of  Irish  parents,  who  came  to  this  country  early  in 
the  century.  They  moved  to  Philadelphia  when  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  four  years  of  age,  where  he  attended  the  parochial  school  of 
St.  Augustine.  Two  or  three  years  later  he  entered  the  public  schools, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  he  was,  within  a comparatively  short  time, 
a School  Director  of  the  same  section  and  President  of  the  Board  (the 
Eleventh),  in  which  he  attended  the  primary  schools,  and  that  he  was 
afterwards  appointed  to  membership  in  the  Board  of  Education. 
Mr.  Fahy  was  taken  from  the  public  schools  at  the  age  of  eleven 
years,  then  being  a pupil  of  the  Madison  School,  and  put  to  work 
as  a driver  of  horses  on  the  Delaware  and  Lehigh  Canal,  for,  his 
parents  having  died  in  1847,  dependent  upon  his  own 

efforts.  For  more  than  three  years  he  was  thus  employed,  with 
no  opportunity  of  obtaining  an  education.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
years  he  was  apprenticed  to  learn  a mechanical  trade,  serving  his 
full  time.  During  all  that  period  and  for  years  after  until  the 
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present,  in  fact,  he  was  a close  student,  devoting  all  his  spare  time  to 
the  reading  of  books  and  magazines.  It  was  a struggle  sometimes 
to  secure  books  such  as  he  needed,  and  his  early  readings  were 
of  a desultory  character,  but  he  was  able  to  separate  the  necessary 
from  the  unnecessary,  the  valuable  from  the  useless,  and  steadily 
advanced  in  general  knowledge.  He  was  systematic  in  his  studies, 
going  through  the  various  courses,  at  times  laboriously,  but  with 
determination  and  patience.  In  i860,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three 
years,  he  started  in  business,  in  the  meanwhile  continuing  his  studies. 
In  1863  he  was  nominated  and  elected  a School  Director  of  the 
Eleventh  Section,  being  then  but  twenty-six  years  of  age.  He 
remained  an  active  and  influential  member  of  that  Board  for  sixteen 
years,  and  for  a portion  of  that  time  was  President  thereof.  Always 
earnest,  energetic  and  practical,  he  assisted  very  materially  during 
these  years  in  the  advancement  of  the  schools.  That  his  services 
were  recognized  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he  was  chosen  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  holding  that  office  from  1871  to 
1875,  during  which  time  he  was  active  in  the  direction  of  the  educa- 
tional institutions  of  his  city.  Mr.  Fahy,  in  1875,  was  nominated  by 
the  Democrats  for  County  Commissioner  and,  on  the  first  Monday 
of  January,  1876,  assumed  the  duties  of  that  office.  It  was  while 
acting  in  the  capacity  of  County  Commissioner  that  he  determined  to 
fit  himself  for  the  practice  of  the  law.  He  entered  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  taking  the  full  course  in  the  Law  Department,  and 
shortly  afterwards,  in  June,  1880,  was  admitted  to  the  Bar.  He 
at  once  began  the  practice  of  law,  the  next  day  after  his  admission 
beingr-  engraved  as  counsel  in  court  in  a case  in  which  his  client  was 
accused  of  larceny,  and  his  client  was  acquitted. 

From  the  beginning  he  was  uniformly  successful.  He  had  the 
reputation  of  carefully  comparing  his  cases  and  presenting  them  tersely 
and  lucidly  to  the  courts.  His  rise  was  rapid.  Few  members  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bar  have,  in  a period  of  eighteen  years,  worked  their  way 
from  the  humblest  to  the  highest  rank.  Mr.  Fahy  did  not  long  confine 
himself  to  the  handling  of  criminal  cases,  but  soon  entered  the  higher 
courts  and  his  name  is  enrolled  among  those  who  successfully  prac- 
ticed there.  He  is  also  a member  of  the  United  States  Courts  and 
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has  conducted  a number  of  important  cases  in  the  District,  Circuit  and 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  He  has  been  counsel  in 
several  celebrated  cases,  notably  as  legal  adviser  of  Mrs.  Pitezel  in  the 
notorious  Holmes  multi-murder  trial.  Pdr.  Fahy  never  followed  closely 
in  the  footsteps  of  other  lawyers ; he  does  not  move  in  the  rut  of  those 
who  have  gone  before  him.  The  reports  of  those  courts  contain  many 
cases  in  which  Mr.  Fahy  has  figured  with  prominence,  and  that  he  is 
generally  successful  is  largely  due  to  his  close  study  of  every  case  in 
which  he  is  engaged,  as  well  as  to  the  assiduity  with  which  he  looks 
after  details  and  follows  out  collateral  evidence.  Mr.  Fahy  is  a Demo- 
crat with  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  and  is  a speaker  of  unusual 
force  and  ability,  possessing  the  faculty  of  presenting  situations  in  the 
clearest  manner.  His  unusual  breadth  of  knowledge  of  national  affairs 
has  served  him  well  on  the  platform.  In  executive  matters  his  counsel 
and  advice  are  much  sought  after  and,  although  a partisan  and  non- 
compromising Democrat  in  purely  party  conflicts,  he  is  conservative 
in  national  affairs.  Mr.  Fahy  is  a member  of  the  Catholic  Club,  the 
Philopatrian  Society,  Knights  of  Columbus,  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St. 
Patrick,  the  Lawyers’  Club,  Law  Association  and  of  several  other 
societies. 

On  February  21,  1859,  M'"*  Fahy  and  Margaret  Gile  were  mar- 
ried, the  latter  dying  in  1873.  In  1875  he  married  Emma  M. 
Wolff,  who  died  fifteen  years  after  their  union.  Two  sons  resulted 
from  this  marriage,  J,  Eugene  and  Walter  T.  On  October  26,  1893, 
Mr.  Fahy  and  Mary  Emily  Pugh  were  united  in  marriage.  She 
is  a descendant  of  one  of  the  early  Welsh  settlers,  who  secured  a very 
large  tract  of  land  direct  from  William  Penn  in  what  was  known  as  the 
Welsh  tract,  Montgomery  Township,  now  Montgomery  County,  Penn- 
sylvania. There  are  no  children  by  this  marriage. 


HILE  it  is  impossible  for  all  persons,  even  in  this  highly 
favored  land,  to  attain  to  the  highest  positions  of  trust, 
responsibility  and  influence,  yet  the  unique  character 
of  our  institutions  is  such  that  every  American  youth 
may  hopefully  seek  the  prize  of  honorable  office.  In 
gaining  places  of  trust,  honor  and  responsibility  few  men  have  been 
more  conspicuously  successful  than  the  subject  of  this  review. 

Abraham  D.  Fetterolf  was  born  near  Collegeville,  Montgomery 
County,  Pennsylvania,  June  4,  1850.  His  parents  were  Esther  and 
the  late  Gideon  Fetterolf.  The  Fetterolfs  were  one  of  the  good  old 
Pennsylvania  German  families,  given  to  agriculture,  and  originally  of 
Berks  County.  Mrs.  Esther  Fetterolf,  nee  Hunsicker,  was  a daughter 
of  the  late  Mennonite  Bishop,  Abraham  Hunsicker,  the  founder  of  the 
village  of  Freeland,  now  the  Borough  of  Collegeville;  of  Freeland 
Seminary,  now  Ursinus  College;  of  the  Christian  Society,  now  Trinity 
Reformed  Church;  and,  with  Prof.  J.  W.  Sunderland,  LL.D.,  the  foun- 
der of  the  Pennsylvania  Female  College.  Abraham  D.  Fetterolf  has  two 
younger  brothers,  Andrew  Curtin  Fetterolf,  of  New  York  City,  now 
holding  a responsible  position  with  the  Brooklyn  Wharf  and  Warehouse 
Company,  and  Horace  G.  Fetterolf,  assistant  treasurer  of  the  firm  of 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia.  Gideon  Fetterolf,  their  father, 
was  twice  married,  his  first  wife  being  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Menno- 
nite Bishop  John  Hunsicker,  the  oldest  brother  of  Bishop  Abraham 
Hunsicker.  By  Gideon  Fetterolfs  first  marriage,  Abraham  D.  has 
two  brothers  still  living — Capt.  Henry  H.  Fetterolf  and  A.  H.  Fet- 
terolf, LL.D.,  President  of  Girard  College.  Mr.  Fetterolf  never 
received  a liberal  education.  The  busy  practical  world  has  always 
been  to  him  a great  school,  in  which,  by  close  observation  and  varied 
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experiences,  he  learned  the  higher  and  more  valuable  lessons  of  real 
life.  He  attended  for  several  years  at  Freeland  Seminary,  during  the 
principalship  of  his  brother,  A.  H.  Fetterolf. 

Mr.  Fetterolf,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  became  a public  school  teacher, 
and  for  several  years  followed  that  calling.  When  he  attained  his 
majority  he  went  to  Philadelphia  to  engage  in  mercantile  pursuits. 
From  1871  to  1875  he  was  a lumber  inspector,  and  then  formed  a 
partnership  with  a young  friend  in  the  flour  and  feed  business.  From 
1888  to  1890  he  was  a member  of  the  firm  of  the  Roberts  Machine 
Company  at  Collegeville,  Pennsylvania.  In  1882  he  was  elected 
Justice  of  the  Peace  of  Upper  Providence,  Montgomery  County,  and 
served  as  such  until  he  resigned  to  accept  a county  office.  In  1885 
he  was  appointed  Transcribing  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  following  year  was  promoted  to  Speaker’s  Clerk.  In  1889 
was  Journal  Clerk,  and,  in  1893,  Resident  Clerk  of  the  Pennsylvania 
House  of  Representatives.  In  1895  he  was  elected  Chief  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  was  elected  Resident  Clerk  in 
1897,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  wing  of  the  party  with  which 
he  was  the  more  closely  identified  had  lost  the  chief  control.  In  1886 
and  again  in  1896  he  was  Delegate  to  the  Republican  State  Conven- 
tion. In  1890  he  was  nominated  for  Register  of  Wills  of  Montgomery 
County,  but  failed  of  an  election  by  the  small  majority  of  seventy-seven 
votes,  given  to  his  personally  popular  Democratic  opponent.  He  was 
appointed  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Courts  of  Montgomery  County  in 
1891. 

In  1892  Mr.  Fetterolf  was  unanimously  elected  Chairman  of  the 
Republican  County  Committee  of  Montgomery  County,  and  that  he 
successfully  conducted  the  campaign  was  evidenced  in  the  fact  that  the 
entire  Republican  ticket,  with  a single  exception,  was  elected.  He 
resigned  the  Chairmanship  of  the  County  Committee  to  accept  the 
Secretaryship  of  the  Republican  State  Committee,  during  the  cam- 
paigns of  1893  and  1894.  Since  July,  1889,  he  has  held  the  Secretary- 
ship of  the  Perkiomen  Valley  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company.  He 
was  also  Secretary  of  the  Perkiomen  Valley  Building  and  Loan  Asso- 
ciation, and  was  for  some  years  a Director  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Schwenksville.  Mr.  Fetterolf  is  at  present  a Director  of  the  Times 
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Publishing  Company  of  Norristown,  of  the  Keystone  Telegraph  and 
Telephone  Company,  and  others.  He  is  Secretary  of  Warren  Lodge, 
No.  310,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  and  a member  of  Royal  Arch 
Chapter,  No.  190,  and  Hutchinson  Commandery,  No.  32,  of  Norris- 
town. Early  in  life  he  joined  what  is  now  Trinity  Reformed  Church, 
of  Collegeville,  and  is  a generous  contributor  to  all  its  interests. 

Mr.  Fetterolf  was  twice  married.  On  May  23,  1872,  Sallie 
E,,  daughter  of  the  Rev,  Henry  Graybill,  a leading  minister  in  the 
River  Brethren  Church,  was  married  to  him,  and  they  had  four  chil- 
dren. The  living  are  Clement  G.,  now  in  the  general  office  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  Horace,  a boy  of  thirteen  years,  at  home 
with  his  parents.  He  was  married  the  second  time  to  Bertha  C., 
the  only  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  John  R.  and  Mary  Prizer  Kooken. 
Mrs,  Fetterolf’s  father  was  a minister  of  the  Reformed  Church,  and 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  the  Ascension, 
of  Norristown  ; her  mother  being  the  daughter  of  the  late  Henry 
Prizer,  the  first  Principal  of  what  was  long  known  as  Washington  Hall 
Boarding  School,  in  the  historic  village  of  Trappe,  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Fetterolf  owns  and  occupies  a very  neat  home  in  the  rising 
borough  of  Collegeville.  He  Is  perfectly  at  home  among  his  neighbors 
and  enjoys  to  a high  degree  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  those  who 
know  him  best.  Personally,  he  is  modest,  unobtrusive,  peaceable  and 
courteous,  and  his  success  In  life  is  to  be  attributed  largely  to  these 
qualities  and  to  his  probity.  Judging  by  his  past  record,  and  con- 
sidering that  he  has  not  yet  reached  the  half-century  mark,  it  is  among 
the  strong  probabilities  that  new  and  yet  higher  positions  in  the 
affairs  of  his  State  may  be  reached  by  him. 
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IGH  and  peculiar  qualifications  are  demanded  in  the 
government  of  Girard  College,  the  greatest  individual 
charity  on  the  Continent.  The  standing  as  loco 
parentis  to  over  fifteen  hundred  orphan  boys  is 
attended  with  great  responsibility,  requiring  execu- 
tive ability  of  a singular  order  to  successfully  direct  the  destinies  and 
control  the  actions  of  so  many  mental  and  physical  organisms.  That 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  Adam  H.  Fetterolf,  is  eminently  fitted  for 
the  position  is  thoroughly  demonstrated  by  the  grand  results  achieved, 
forming  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  that  famous  insti- 
tution. 

Adam  H.  Fetterolf  was  born  at  Perkiomen,  Montgomery  County, 
Pennsylvania,  November  24,  1841.  He  is  the  second  son  of  Gideon 
and  Elizabeth  Fetterolf,  and  is  descended  from  a long  line  of  Swiss 
and  Dutch  ancestry.  On  the  maternal  side  his  great-grandfather, 
Valentine  Hunsicker,  emigrated  to  America  from  Switzerland  in  1717. 
His  son,  Henry,  and  grandson,  John,  were  both  Bishops  of  the  Men- 
nonite  Church,  and  were  noted  for  their  intelligence  and  piety.  • The 
early  years  of  Doctor  Fetterolf ’s  life  were  spent  upon  his  father’s  farm, 
and  there  was  nothing,  either  in  the  circumstances  of  his  birth  or  his 
surroundings,  to  indicate  that  he  was  destined  for  a remarkable  work. 
From  his  father  he  inherited  those  elements  of  a vioforous  but  modest 


character  which  he  has  manifested  throughout  his  career.  He  began 
attending  school  about  the  time  when  Pennsylvania  adopted  a free 
educational  system.  When  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age  his  father 
removed  to  Collegeville,  where  he  had  the  advantage  of  a good  school- 
ing at  the  Freeland  Seminary.  By  alternately  teaching  and  studying 
he  made  himself  master  of  mathematics,  Latin  and  Greek,  and  at  the 
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age  of  twenty  was  appointed  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Freeland, 
a position  which  he  filled  with  great  credit.  He  was  a progressive 
teacher,  keeping  himself  posted  in  all  the  latest  methods  and  creating 
a marvelous  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  interest  among  his  pupils.  He 
subsequently  became  Principal  of  the  Seminary  and  conducted  it  suc- 
cessfully for  five  years,  when  the  buildings  and  ground  were  purchased 
for  Ursinus  College.  Later,  on  leaving  Collegeville,  Doctor  Fetterolf 
associated  himself  with  the  Rev.  Doctor  Wells  in  the  ownership  and 
management  of  Andalusia  College,  in  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania. 
After  the  death  of  Doctor  Wells,  in  1871,  he  assumed  full  charge 
and  continued  at  the  head  of  the  Academy  until  1880,  when  he  was 
elected  by  the  Board  of  City  Trusts  of  Philadelphia  to  fill  the  chair  of 
Vice-President  of  Girard  College.  Two  years  later,  upon  the  death  of 
President  William  H.  Allen,  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  and  has 
held  the  position  of  President  ever  since,  discharging  the  manifold  duties 
with  the  utmost  confidence  of  the  Board  and  the  full  approbation  of 
the  public.  The  College  of  which  Doctor  Fetterolf  is  President,  as  is 
well  known,  was  founded  by  Stephen  Girard,  who  had  amassed  an 
immense  fortune  as  a shipping  merchant  and  banker  in  Philadelphia, 
where  he  had  arrived  from  France  to  begin  business  in  an  humble 
way.  At  his  death,  Mr.  Girard  bequeathed  two  million  dollars  and 
the  residue  of  his  estate,  after  paying  certain  legacies,  for  the  erec- 
tion and  support  of  the  College  for  Orphans,  in  which  there  are 
admitted  as  many  poor  white  male  orphans,  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  ten  years,  who  are  residents  of  Pennsylvania,  as  the  endowment 
can  support. 

President  Fetterolf  has  the  charm  of  a quiet,  well-balanced  char- 
acter, with  a pleasant  address,  an  impressive  presence  and  that  subtle 
faculty  which  wins  the  confidence  of  boys.  He  is  the  fourth  President 
of  the  College.  The  first  presided  over  only  two  hundred  boys ; the 
second  year  five  hundred  assembled  at  chapel ; the  third  witnessed  a 
roll  lengthened  to  eleven  hundred,  and  now  Doctor  Fetterolf  has  over 
fifteen  hundred  under  his  charge.  From  his  boyhood  his  leading  char- 
acteristic has  been  application,  and  his  life  illustrates  the  relation 
between  application  and  success.  He  is  a Christian  gentleman  and 
has  built  up  a staunch  character.  He  had  an  object  in  life  and  has 
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bent  all  his  energies  toward  its  accomplishment.  In  speaking  of  his 
school  days  one  of  his  teachers  has  said  of  him  that  “ he  was  most 
diligent,  patient  and  persevering,”  and  these  are  the  qualities  which 
have  helped  to  make  him  an  excellent  instructor  and  successful 
presiding  college  officer. 

Doctor  Fetterolf  has  always  been  an  ardent  Republican,  and,  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War,  saw  service  for  a while  as  a member  of  the  Thirty- 
fourth  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  Militia.  In  May,  1887,  the 
State  Legislature  passed  an  Act  authorizing  and  requesting  the  Gover- 
nor to  appoint  a commission  of  five  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  in 
order  “to  make  inquiry  and  report  by  bill,  or  otherwise,  respecting  the 
subject  of  industrial  education.”  Governor  Beaver  placed  Doctor 
Fetterolf  on  this  commission,  his  already  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
subject  making  the  selection  especially  valuable  and  appropriate.  His 
talents  have  also  had  numerous  recognitions  from  the  faculties  of  other 
colleges,  among  which  are  the  conferring  upon  him  of  the  degrees  of 
Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  by  Lafayette  College,  and 
of  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Laws  by  Delaware  College. 

Doctor  Fetterolf  has  been  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was 
Annie,  daughter  of  George  Hergesheimer,  of  Germantown.  In  1883 
he  married  Laura  M.,  daughter  of  William  D.  Mangam,  a prominent 
New  York  merchant.  He  has  two  sons.  Dr.  George  and  Edwin  H. 
Fetterolf,  both  graduates  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 


III.— 8 


|!ERMANTOWN  has  few  citizens  who  have  taken  a deeper 
or  more  sincere  interest  in  whatever  tends  to  the 
advancement  of  that  beautiful  section  of  Philadelphia 
than  Frank  J.  Firth,  the  subject  of  this  review,  who  is 
widely  known,  not  only  as  an  eminently  public-spirited 
citizen,  but  as  a man  who  has  won  a prominent  place  among  the 
transportation  managers  of  the  State. 

Franklin  Jones  Firth  was  born  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  on 
the  I St  day  of  October,  1842.  He  is  the  son  of  Thomas  Thompson 
Firth  and  Ann  Jane  Robb,  his  wife.  Thomas  T.  Firth  was  a direct 
descendant  of  the  Thomas  Lloyd,  of  Dolobran,  Wales,  who  joined 
William  Penn  in  the  colonization  of  this  State,  and  who  was  Deputy 
Governor  and  President  of  the  Council  between  the  years  1684  and 
1693.  The  great-grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  Ezra 
Firth,  who  married  Elizabeth  Carpenter.  Her  grandmother  was 
Rachel,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Lloyd.  Ezra  Firth’s  father 
came  from  England  in  1705  and  settled  in  Salem,  New  Jersey.  Frank 
J.  Firth’s  paternal  grandmother  was  Ann  Thompson,  a descendant  of 
the  Thompson,  Woodnutt  and  Hedge  families,  well  known  in  the 
annals  of  Salem.  Major  Thomas  T.  Firth,  the  father  of  the  subject  of 
this  biography,  was  the  second  Secretary  and  the  second  Treasurer 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  holding  the  latter  position 
from  January,  1855,  until  March,  1873.  He  also  figured  prominently 
in  the  early  military  history  of  the  State,  having  been  commissioned 
Brigade  Inspector  on  the  7th  day  of  November,  1842  ; Lieutenant-Col- 
onel and  Aide-de-Camp  on  the  7th  day  of  January,  1849;  Brigade 
Inspector  on  the  4th  day  of  June,  1849,  and  Acting  Brigade  Inspector, 
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under  orders  of  Major-General  Cadwalader,  on  the  14th  day  of  May, 
i860. 

Frank  J.  Firth  was  twelve  years  old  when  his  parents  moved 
to  Germantown,  in  1854,  and  he  has  since  (except  during  the  years 
between  i860  and  1868)  made  his  home  in  that  section  of  Philadelphia. 
He  graduated  from  the  Polytechnic  College,  Philadelphia,  in  June, 
i860,  with  the  degree  of  Civil  Engineer,  and  in  August  of  the  same 
year  entered  the  engineer  corps  in  charge  of  locating  and  constructing 
the  East  Brandywine  and  Waynesburg  Railroad,  connecting  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Downingtown,  Pennsylvania.  In  March, 
1862,  Mr.  Firth  went  to  Buena  Vista  (now  Wilcox),  Pennsylvania,  as 
Assistant  Engineer  on  the  location  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Rail- 
road, a few  months  later  taking  charge  of  the  construction  work  of  the 
Summit  Division  of  that  line.  In  April,  1863,  he  moved  to  Renovo  as 
Engineer-in-Charge  of  the  construction  of  the  railroad  shops  at  that 
place  and  at  Sunbury,  under  the  late  George  B.  Roberts,  then  Assist- 
ant to  the  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  In  September, 
1864,  he  left  Renovo  to  take  the  position  of  Assistant  Superintendent 
to  Col.  Joseph  D.  Potts,  then  General  Manager  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  Erie  Railroad.  In  July,  1865,  Mr.  Potts  left  the  service  of  that 
company  to  organize  and  manage  the  Empire  Transportation  Com- 
pany and  Mr.  Firth  went  with  him,  first  as  Auditor  of  the  company 
and  later  as  its  Vice-President,  taking  a similar  position  with  the  Erie 
and  Western  Transportation  Company.  In  September,  1877, 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  acquired  the  property  of  the  Empire  Transpor- 
tation Company  (Empire  Line),  which  was  then  dissolved  by  order  of 
the  Court,  on  application  of  its  management  and  shareholders.  Mr. 
Firth  became,  on  the  ist  day  of  October,  1877,  General  Manager  of 
the  Empire  Line  under  its  Pennsylvania  Railroad  ownership,  also 
retaining  the  Vice-Presidency  of  the  Erie  and  Western  Transportation 
Company.  On  January  i,  1879,  he  resigned  the  post  of  General 
Manager  of  the  Empire  Line,  and  on  June  7,  1881,  on  the  resignation 
of  Col.  Joseph  D.  Potts,  succeeded  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Erie  and 
Western  Transportation  Company,  a post  which  he  still  holds.  The 
Erie  and  Western  Transportation  Company  (Anchor  Line)  operates  a 
fleet  of  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  furnishes  the  lake  terminal 
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and  vessel  facilities  used  in  connection  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  at  Erie. 

In  1868,  on  removing  from  Williamsport  to  Philadelphia,  Mr. 
Firth  joined  his  brother-in-law,  the  late  William  M.  Lloyd,  in  founding 
the  lumber  and  coal  firm  of  William  M.  Lloyd  & Company,  which,  on 
Mr.  Lloyd’s  death,  in  1887,  was  incorporated  and  continues  to  operate 
under  the  well-known  title  of  William  M.  Lloyd  Company,  Limited. 

Mr.  Firth  has  always  been  deeply  interested  in  everything  tend- 
ing to  advance  the  welfare  of  Germantown.  For  many  years  he  has 
been  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Germantown  Academy,  one  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  Germantown  Dispensary  and  Hospital,  and 
a Vestryman  of  St.  Michael’s  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  He  was 
one  of  the  incorporators  and  the  first  President  of  the  Germantown 
Real  Estate  Deposit  and  Trust  Company,  and  is  still  a member  of  its 
Board  of  Directors. 

As  Chairman  of  the  City  Organizations  Filtration  Committee, 
composed  of  representatives  from  all  the  prominent  commercial, 
charitable,  civic  and  other  organizations,  Mr.  Firth  has  given  a large 
amount  of  time  and  attention  to  the  local  pure  water  problem,  visiting 
and  inspecting  the  typical  filtration  plants  in  this  country  and  Europe. 
He  is  an  uncompromising  advocate  of  the  purification  of  the  city 
water  supply  by  filtration,  under  city  ownership  and  management,  and 
has  vigorously  opposed  all  plans  for  interesting  individuals  or  private 
corporations  in  this  important  municipal  work. 

On  October  i,  1867,  Mr.  Firth  married  Annie  Lloyd,  daughter  of 
Samuel  H,  Lloyd,  of  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania.  Three  children  were 
born  to  this  union  : Henry  Heberton  Firth,  Samuel  Lloyd  Firth  and 
Annie  Robb  Firth. 


T is  well  for  a man  to  find  his  proper  sphere  early  in 
life,  for  then,  through  ability  and  industry,  he  may 
fill  it  with  great  credit  to  himself  and  to  the  thorough 
satisfaction  of  his  associates,  as  well  as  the  admiration 
of  the  general  public.  Such  has  been  the  career  of 
the  subject  of  this  review,  Stanley  G.  Flagg.  He  pinned  his  faith  to 
working  in  iron,  and  he  has  made  his  mark  in  the  manufacturing  circles 
of  the  country.  Previous  to  his  entrance  into  this  field,  all  gas,  steam 
and  water-pipe  fittings  had  been  made  of  brass.  He  found  a way  to 
manufacture  them  of  malleable  iron  and  his  discovery  led  to  a veritable 
revolution  in  this  line  of  work.  Great  economy  in  pipe-fittings  was 
effected  by  his  invention,  and  his  business  increased  so  rapidly  that 
repeated  additions  were  made  to  the  original  plant,  until  the  firm  of 
which  he  is  the  head  became  known  as  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind 
in  the  world.  Mr.  Flagg  is  a thoroughly  representative  Pennsylvanian; 
he  takes  an  active  interest  in  politics,  being  a staunch  member  of  the 
Republican  party. 

Stanley  G.  Flagg  was  born  on  March  13,  1830,  at  Whitesboro, 
New  York  State.  His  parents  were  Samuel  G.  and  Harriet  (Maxwell) 
Flagg.  His  father  came  from  an  old  Connecticut  family,  his  great- 
grandfather having  been  one  of  the  first  doctors  in  the  United  States 
to  inoculate  sufferers  from  the  dreaded  disease  of  small-pox.  He  was 
a great  practitioner  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  enjoyed  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  one  of  the  most  learned  medical  men  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  State  Medical  Society  of  his  day,  not  only  as  a local 
physician,  but  as  a man  who  devoted  his  studies  and  his  talent  to  bene- 
fiting all  mankind,  Mr.  Flagg’s  mother  came  from  a Vermont  family, 
her  ancestors  taking  a prominent  part  in  the  fight  for  independence. 
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Mr.  Flagg  spent  his  early  years  in  Boston.  He  entered  in  the  primary 
grade  of  the  public  schools  there,  and  made  successful  progress  until 
he  reached  the  High  School,  where  he  obtained  a solid  rudimentary 
knowledge  of  the  English  language.  At  fourteen  years  of  age  he 
came  to  Philadelphia.  Possessed  of  an  energetic  spirit,  always  a willing 
worker,  and  ever  anxious  to  be  the  hewer  of  his  own  fortune,  he  entered 
the  retail  dry-goods  store  of  Gideon  Cox,  then  situated  at  Eighth  and 
Market  streets.  This  was  in  1845.  He  stayed  with  his  first  employer 
until  the  latter  went  out  of  business,  and  when  his  successor,  Curwen 
Stoddart,  took  charge  of  the  store,  he  remained  with  him  until  1855. 
About  this  time  Mr.  Flagg  discovered  that  commercial  life  was  not 
exactly  to  his  liking.  He  possessed  mechanical  tastes,  or  rather  inven- 
tive inclinations.  Hence,  he  cast  about  to  better  himself,  or  rather  to 
afford  his  natural  abilities  a more  desirable  outlet.  In  a small  way  he 
started  a malleable  iron  business  in  Frankford,  a suburb  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  worked  early  and  late  to  attain  an  independent  footing.  At 
that  time  all  gas,  steam  and  water-pipe  fittings  were  made  of  brass. 
He  evolved  the  idea  that  they  could  be  made  of  malleable  iron,  thus 
saving  a great  deal  to  the  users  of  the  article.  His  idea  was  thor- 
oughly successful  in  every  way.  The  demand  became  greater  than 
the  supply,  and,  in  1863,  his  business  having  greatly  increased,  he  built 
new  and  larger  works  on  Front  Street  below  Girard  Avenue.  Two  years 
later  he  bought  the  plant  then  located  at  Nineteenth  Street  and  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue.  In  1881  he  remodeled  his  works  by  the  purchase  of 
property  adjoining,  the  whole  including  the  entire  square  at  Nineteenth 
Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  and  he  greatly  enlarged  the  plant. 
Later  on  he  admitted  his  son,  Stanley  G.  Flagg,  Jr.,  into  the  firm,  and 
as  their  business  grew  he  admitted  another  son,  George  Flagg,  such 
being  the  present  composition  of  the  firm  of  Stanley  G.  Flagg  & Co. 
In  1896  he  built  and  equipped  a plant  at  Pottstown,  Pennsylvania,  thus 
forming  three  plants  in  active  operation  in  the  business. 

Since  1872  Mr.  Flagg  has  been  interested  in  the  manufacture  of 
stove-lining  and  fire-brick  and  devotes  considerable  of  his  attention  to 
a pottery  for  that  purpose.  In  1896  he  purchased  the  interest  of  his 
partners  in  the  plant  and  is  now  the  sole  owner  of  the  pottery  located 
at  Ridge  Avenue  and  Wallace  Street,  under  the  name  of  George 
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Sweeney  & Company.  Some  few  years  ago  he  introduced  a superior 
article  of  steel  castings  in  connection  with  his  iron  business.  Such  a 
success  did  these  castings  prove  that  his  business  was  increased,  and 
now  they  are  used  throughout  the  United  States.  In  fact,  they  are 
considered  the  best  of  their  kind  on  the  market,  and  a great  increase 
in  the  business  of  the  firm  has  been  the  result  of  this  departure.  It 
has  been  the  aim  of  the  firm  to  make  its  goods  of  a superior  quality, 
and  their  malleable  iron  fittings  hold  a high  rank  in  domestic  and 
foreign  markets,  the  firm  being  very  extensive  exporters  of  their  pro- 
ducts. Holding  the  record  of  being  the  first  firm  to  make  malleable 
iron  fittings,  they  do  a business  in  their  line  scarcely  equaled  in  manu- 
facturing circles  by  any  similar  establishment  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Flagg  devotes  his  entire  attention  to  his  various  business 
interests,  yet  he  finds  time  to  look  into  the  political  affairs  of  his  city 
and  State.  He  is  a Republican  and  is  loyal  to  the  party  of  his  fealty. 
He  belongs  to  no  clubs  and  is  very  domestic  in  his  habits.  He  pos- 
sesses a kind  and  benevolent  disposition,  and,  when  not  occupied  with 
business,  his  family  circle  commands  all  his  attention.  He  was  married 
on  May  7,  1856,  to  Adelaide  Gordon,  a member  of  an  old  Philadelphia 
family,  and  the  youngest  daughter  of  Mordica  Lewis  Gordon. 


REE  terms  in  the  Legislature,  each  replete  with 
instances  of  loyalty  to  his  constituents  and  care  for 
the  interests  of  the  entire  State,  up  to  the  present, 
comprise  the  public  career  of  Benjamin  K.  Focht,  the 
subject  of  this  biography.  Mr.  Focht  is  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  Saturday  News,  of  Lewisburg,  and  he  has  not  only 
made  his  mark  in  journalism,  but,  through  his  practical  work  in  the 
political  field,  has  won  a reputation  as  one  of  the  best  organizers  in 
Pennsylvania. 

BE^7AMIN  K.  Focht  was  born  in  New  Bloomfield,  Perry  County, 
Pennsylvania,  March  12,  1863.  His  father  was  the  late  Rev.  David 
Heinlein  Focht,  a Lutheran  minister,  who  was  known  as  an  author 
and  who  was  noted  for  his  powers  as  a pulpit  orator.  His  mother  was 
Sarah  Brown  Focht,  daughter  of  John  Brown,  one  of  the  original  set- 
tlers of  Lewisburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  one  who  had  tracts  of  land  there. 
On  the  death  of  her  husband,  in  1864,  one  year  after  the  son,  Benjamin, 
was  born,  she  returned  with  her  children  to  her  native  place.  Mr. 
Focht’s  ancestry  includes  many  clergymen,  and  others  who  were 
Revolutionary  heroes.  John  George  Focht,  his  great-grandfather,  emi- 
grated from  Neustadt,  Franconia,  Germany,  in  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
and  settled  in  Northampton  County,  Pennsylvania.  He  served  under 
General  Wayne  and  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Stony  Point,  German- 
town and  Trenton,  and  he  also  served  under  General  Sullivan  against 
the  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations.  When  Benjamin  Focht  was  old 
enough  to  go  to  school,  he  was  sent  to  Bucknell  Academy,  Lewisburg, 
where  he  was  educated,  also  receiving  a course  of  instruction  at  State 
College  and  Selinsgrove  Institute.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  entered 
a printing-office  as  an  apprentice,  and  so  rapid  was  his  progress  in 
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this  line  that,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  wrote  the  salutatory  for  the 
first  issue  of  the  Lewisburg  Local  News. 

Mr.  Focht  had  a decided  leaning  to  journalism,  both  in  its  practi- 
cal and  theoretical  branches,  and  in  1882  he  founded  and  was  part 
owner  of  the  Local  News,  and  then,  after  one  year,  upon  becoming  sole 
proprietor,  changed  its  name  to  the  Saturday  News.  The  difficulties 
that  beset  him  in  the  early  part  of  his  journalistic  career  were  many; 
but  by  his  energy  and  application  to  business  he  surmounted  all  obsta- 
cles, becoming,  within  the  space  of  a few  years,  one  of  the  strongest 
editorial  writers  in  Pennsylvania  and  owner  of  an  extensive  and  valu- 
able newspaper  plant.  It  was  but  a natural  step  from  the  field  of 
journalism  Into  that  of  politics,  and  early  in  his  career  as  a publisher 
and  editor  Mr.  Focht  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Republican  party. 

The  victories  which  Mr.  Focht  won  as  a journalist  marked  him  as 
a man  of  progress  before  he  reached  his  majority,  and  it  was  only  a 
short  time  before  he  had  attained  a prominent  position  in  his  com- 
munity as  a leader  of  thought.  As  early  as  1882  he  came  into  the 
notice  of  the  Republican  organization  of  his  district  by  upholding  its 
course  as  opposed  to  the  “Independents,”  in  which  cause  he  exer- 
cised all  his  influence  and  his  able  pen.  Mr.  Focht’s  first  active 
participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  Republican  Party  occurred  in  1889, 
when  he  was  elected  Delegate  to  the  State  Convention.  In  1892  he 
was  chosen  and  served  as  a Congressional  Conferree ; and  three 
times  he  was  elected  Delegate  to  the  Republican  State  League  Con- 
vention. In  1890  Mr.  Focht  was  a candidate  for  the  Republican  nom- 
ination for  Assembly,  but  the  contest  was  a three-cornered  one,  and 
so  peculiar  were  the  political  conditions  which  obtained,  that  he  met 
with  defeat.  Nothing  daunted,  however,  he  was  again  a candidate  in 
1892.  Although  bitterly  opposed,  on  account  of  his  leadership  in  the 
battle  of  the  previous  year,  when  Judge  Bucher,  a Democrat,  was 
defeated  in  the  Union-Snyder-Mifflin  District  by  an  opponent,  who,  at 
the  time,  was  not  a resident  of  the  District,  he  won  at  both  the  prim- 
ary and  general  elections.  The  fact  that  Benjamin  K.  Focht  was  a 
man  of  wonderful  resources  as  a political  leader  was  indicated  in  the 
contest  which  defeated  Judge  Bucher  and  in  which  H.  M.  McClure, 
Mr.  Focht’s  brother-in-law,  was  victorious.  This  triumph  was  a great 
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one,  as  Judge  Bucher  was  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  most  sagacious 
politicians  in  central  Pennsylvania,  and  had  as  his  supporters  nearly 
the  entire  Bar  of  the  District,  together  with  all  the  Democratic  papers 
and  five  Republican  papers  in  his  District.  The  fact  that  he  could  so 
well  fight  a desperate  political  battle  thus  gave  Mr.  Focht  a place 
among  the  most  resourceful  and  wisest  leaders  in  the  State. 

In  1894  he  was  re-elected  to  the  State  Assembly,  and  again,  in 
1896,  the  last  time  receiving  a majority  of  1,265,  largest  ever  given 
a Republican  candidate  for  that  office  in  Union  County.  On  March  5, 
1898,  Mr.  Focht,  at  the  Republican  primary  of  Union  County,  was 
again  nominated  for  the  Assembly. 

In  1887  Mr.  Focht  was  married  to  Florence  Edith,  daughter  of  H. 
G.  Wolf,  a prominent  merchant  of  Mifflinburgh  and  President  of  the 
Farmers’  Bank.  They  have  two  children,  both  daughters,  Ellen  Wolf 
and  Edith  Virginia  Focht.  Mr.  Focht  has  three  brothers  and  one  sis- 
ter: Rev.  Dr.  J.  B.,  George  M.,  Dr.  M.  L.,  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  McClure. 
His  interests  are  centered  in  his  duties  as  a Legislator  and  in  his 
capacity  as  a newspaper  editor  and  proprietor,  in  both  of  which  he 
enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  public. 
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MAN  among  a million  who  occupies  a conspicuous 
position  and  who  retains  particular  prominence, 
especially  when  the  million  is  multiplied  three  times 
and  over,  requires  ability,  sterling  integrity  and 
great  force  of  character.  This  may  be  said  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  John  H.  Fow.  He  has  the  unrivaled  record 
of  being  the  only  Democrat  elected  to  the  Pennsylvania  State  Legis- 
lature in  1894,  from  all  that  territory  east  of  the  Susquehanna  and 
south  of  the  Lehigh  River,  containing  a population  of  more  than  three 
millions  of  people.  His  success  has  been  chiefly  due  to  his  magnetic 
personality,  combined  with  a tireless  energy  that  acknowledges  no 
obstacle,  while  his  remarkable  popularity  is  matched  only  by  his 
thorough  progressiveness. 

John  H.  Fow  is  a native  of  Philadelphia,  born  June  23,  1851. 
His  father,  Jacob  Fow,  died  in  1867.  His  mother,  Margaret  Fow, 
also  a native  of  Philadelphia,  is  still  enjoying  life  at  the  ripe  age  of 
eighty-seven  years.  He  dates  his  American  ancestry  back  to  1720. 
He  is  the  great-grandson  of  Matthew  Fow,  who  served  in  Captain 
Harmar’s  Company  of  the  First  Pennsylvania  Battalion,  Colonel  De 
Haas,  raised  by  order  of  Congress  in  Philadelphia,  October  12,  1775. 
Mr.  Fow  obtained  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia, 
studied  the  law  under  the  preceptorship  of  F.  Carroll  Brewster, 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar  on  May  4,  1878,  and  his  energy  and  wide 
knowledge  soon  won  for  him  a prominent  place  among  his  associ- 
ates. Possessed  of  strong  convictions  and  an  indomitable  courage, 
public  life  had  a powerful  fascination  for  him.  He  took  an  active 
interest  in  political  affairs  and  soon  became  a leading  factor  in  State 
and  municipal  politics.  He  was  a member  of  the  Democratic  State 
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Committee  during  the  years  1882  and  1883,  and  was  afterwards,  for 
three  years,  Vice-President  of  the  Democratic  State  League,  being 
its  first  President.  He  served  the  city  of  Philadelphia  for  two  terms 
in  Councils.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  Bi-Cen- 
tennial Celebration  of  the  settlement  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1882,  and  was 
a member  of  the  Committee  having  in  charge  the  Centennial  Celebra- 
tion of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  in  1887.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  lower  branch  of  the  State  Legislature  at  the  session 
of  1889,  and  so  faithfully  and  well  did  he  perform  his  duties  that  he 
was  unanimously  elected  for  the  succeeding  term.  He  continued 
in  that  position  four  terms,  being  a member  of  the  important  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  and  Judiciary  General.  During  the  legis- 
lative session  of  1895  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  caucus, 

and  received  the  praise  of  the  Press  of  the  State  for  the  excellent 
performance  of  his  duties. 

Mr.  Fow  is  President  of  the  Citizens’  Corps,  Post  19,  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  and  was  one  of  the  committee  to  represent  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  at  the  unveiling  of  the  Washington  Monument,  at 
Fairmount  Park,  on  May  15,  1897.  He  was  the  first  President  of 
Old  York  Trolley  Road,  and  afterwards  President  of  Gray’s  Ferry 
Passenger  Railway.  He  was  appointed  by  Governor  Hastings  one  of 
the  Commissioners  from  Pennsylvania  to  the  Cotton  States’  Exposi- 
tion at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  in  1895.  He  is  a Past  Master  of  Lodge  131, 
Ancient  York  Masons,  and  Grand  Sir  Knight  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
Knights  of  Birmingham.  Besides  being  a lawyer  and  statesman, 
Mr.  Fow  has  also  obtained  an  enviable  reputation  as  an  active  jour- 
nalist, having  been  connected  with  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Star  as 
special  correspondent  at  Harrisburg  and  World’s  Fair  at  Chicago. 
It  was  in  his  capacity  as  a newspaper  man  that  he  became  a Delegate 
to  the  International  League  of  Press  Clubs  from  the  Pen  and  Pencil 
Club  of  Philadelphia,  at  the  sessions  held  at  Atlanta  in  1894,  at 
Philadelphia  in  1895,  and  at  Buffalo  in  1896. 

Socially,  Mr.  Fow  is  a great  favorite  among  a wide  circle  of 
acquaintances.  It  has  been  said  of  him  that  he  knows  everyone  in 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  and  everyone  of  note  knows  him.  In  fact,  he 
is  something  of  a revelation  to  steadfast  friends  who  have  known  him 
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since  boyhood.  In  debate  he  is  a fearless  fighter,  strong  in  physical 
make-up  and  stentorian  in  voice,  with  a mind  that  moves  with  startling 
rapidity  and  well-trained  culture  in  the  most  diverse  directions.  His 
fund  of  humor  is  as  inexhaustible  and  infectious  as  his  debatings 
are  ingenious  and  successful.  Mr.  Fow  is  happily  married  and  is 
the  father  of  three  children,  F.  Carroll,  John  Gordon  and  Franklin 
R.  Fow. 


HE  efficiency  of  the  police  force  and  the  fire  department 
of  Philadelphia  is  generally  recognized  as  the  standard 
of  merit  by  which  those  of  the  larger  cities  are  judged, 
and  to  the  work  of  Morris  S.  French,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  is  the  city,  in  a great  measure,  indebted 
for  this  condition.  Not  only  did  he  assist  largely  in  the  work  of  bring- 
ing the  policemen  and  firemen  up  to  their  present  degree  of  physical 
perfection,  but  he  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  creation  of  a pension 
fund  for  those  faithful  servants  of  the  people.  Deeply  Interested  in 
penology,  he  made  a special  study  of  that  branch  of  public  service 
under  which  the  care  of  the  penal  classes  is  included.  A physician 
and  surgeon  of  far  more  than  ordinary  ability  and  experience,  a stu- 
dent of  the  sciences  analogous  to  his  profession,  and  a man  of  unusual 
force  of  character,  he  has  been  eminently  well  fitted  for  work  in  his 
chosen  field. 

Morris  Stroud  French  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  September 
28,  1856.  His  father  was  Lewis  French,  and  his  mother  Jane  M. 
(Clare)  French.  His  grandfather,  Asa  French,  traced  his  lineage  back 
for  many  generations.  His  father,  Lewis  French,  was  a graduate  of 
the  Denison  University  in  1836.  He  was  a teacher  of  prominence  in 
Ohio  for  ten  years  and  then  entered  and  was  graduated  from  the  Law 
Department  of  Cincinnati  University  in  1848.  He  was  active  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  until  1882,  since  which  time  he  has  appeared 
occasionally,  but  only  in  the  higher  courts  of  his  own  State  and  in  the 
District  and  Supreme  courts  of  the  United  States.  Morris  Stroud 
French  is  the  only  son  of  Lewis  French  and  Jane  M.  French.  He 
passed  through  the  public  schools  of  Cincinnati  and  took  a two  years’ 
course  at  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  before  coming  to  Philadelphia 
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and  entering  the  Jefferson  Medical  College.  It  was  as  a member  of  the 
Centennial  year  class  that  Doctor  French  graduated  from  Jefferson, 
his  diploma  bearing  the  date  of  1876.  In  order  to  thoroughly  prepare 
himself  for  the  practice  of  his  profession  and  to  particularly  secure  a 
more  complete  practical  knowledge  of  surgery,  he  spent  several  years 
as  Assistant  Surgeon  in  various  Philadelphia  hospitals.  He  devoted 
much  of  his  time  and  directed  a great  deal  of  his  attention  to  the  study 
of  penology,  of  crimes  and  criminals,  not  only  in  this  country,  but 
abroad.  He  went  to  Europe  particularly  with  a view  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  studies  in  criminology.  He  visited  and  examined  nearly 
all  the  great  penal  institutions  abroad  and  studied  the  various  methods 
of  detection  and  punishment  employed  in  many  of  the  important  Euro- 
pean countries.  So  thoroughly  well  informed  was  he  acknowledged  to 
be  upon  the  subject  of  penology  that,  in  1894,  President  Cleveland 
selected  him  as  a special  representative  of  the  United  States  to  a Con- 
gress of  national  representatives  of  all  countries,  held  that  year  in 
Brussels,  relative  to  penology.  In  1883  he  was  appointed  Police  Sur- 
geon of  Philadelphia  and  held  that  office  for  four  years.  During  that 
time  he  recommended  the  creation  of  a pension  fund  for  police  and 
firemen,  and  later  saw  his  recommendation  put  into  effect.  By  an  ordi- 
nance of  Councils  he  was  requested  to  examine  into  the  physical 
condition  of  the  members  of  the  police  and  fire  departments.  In 
pursuance  of  this  request,  he  personally  conducted  and  directed  the 
examination  of  over  nine  thousand  men.  The  effect  of  these  examina- 
tions was  unquestionably  to  raise  the  degree  of  physical  perfection  of 
the  police  and  firemen,  and  thus  to  greatly  strengthen  the  efficiency  of 
those  departments.  Doctor  French  established  the  system  of  district 
surgeons,  that  has  worked  admirably  in  Philadelphia,  and  supplied  the 
first  patrol  wagon  ever  so  equipped  with  appliances  and  apparatus  for 
the  care  of  sick  and  injured  persons  in  emergencies.  The  subject  of 
epidemics  of  diseases  deeply  interested  Doctor  French,  and,  by  special 
appointment,  he  investigated  several  severe  epidemics  of  cholera, 
typhoid  fever,  yellow  fever,  diphtheria  and  small-pox.  Accompanied 
by  Dr.  E.  O.  Shakespere  and  Robert  M.  McWade,  he  assisted  in  the 
distribution  of  food,  clothing  and  medicine  to  the  sufferers  of  the  fires 
at  Clarendon  and  Du  Bois.  He  was  one  of  those  who  represented 
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Philadelphia  in  giving  relief  to  the  sufferers  during  the  terrible 
epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  at  Plymouth  in  1885.  They  found  death, 
desolation  and  starvation,  and  he  and  his  associates  soon  discovered 
the  true  nature,  as  well  as  the  cause,  of  the  epidemic,  and,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  Philadelphia,  established  hospitals  and  hospital  service. 
Through  their  work  the  miners  and  their  families  were  speedily  relieved, 
and  in  a comparatively  brief  period  of  time  these  humanitarians  suc- 
ceeded in  mastering  the  disease.  Doctor  French,  again  as  one  of  the 
representatives  of  Philadelphia,  went  to  the  mountain  districts  of  West 
Virginia  and  investigated  a report  that  the  people  there  were  greatly 
suffering  and  in  need  of  assistance.  He  and  his  associates  were  pro- 
vided with  means  to  effect  a prompt  relief,  but  returned  with  the  money, 
stating  that  facts  did  not  warrant  its  use. 

Doctor  French  and  Fannie  Boyd,  the  only  daughter  of  Thomas 
A.  Boyd,  a former  Philadelphia  merchant  of  prominence,  were  married 
in  1877.  They  have  one  child,  Susan  Witmer  French.  Doctor  French 
has  been  for  many  years  a member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  Soci- 
ety, the  American  Medical  Association  and  of  most  of  our  city 
medical  societies. 


scientific  are  the  methods  employed  in  the  operation 
of  great  railways,  that  even  the  small  and  compara- 
tively unimportant  connections  or  feeders  of  trunk 
lines  are  to-day  managed  under  a system  that  is 
almost  perfect.  The  transportation  business  is  one 
of  the  most  vital  of  all  the  interests  in  the  whole  country,  and  men  who 
are  in  charge  of  that  work  must  be  alert,  or,  confessing  their  incompe- 
tency, retire  from  active  participation  in  the  business.  Improvements 
and  inventions,  however  immaterial  they  may  seem  to  the  general 
public,  must  be  seriously  considered  by  the  railroad  manager,  and 
competition  is  so  intense  that  the  official  who  falls  to  recognize  the  true 
value  of  suggested  changes  is  defeated  in  the  contest.  All  the  great 
railroad  corporations  have  places  open  for  men  of  unusual  brilliancy, 
but  few  there  are  who  prove  their  ability  to  fill  them.  It  is  the  work 
of  years  to  learn  the  railroad  business,  and  even  then  the  student  must 
be  fitted  by  nature  for  it.  So  rapid  are  the  changes,  always  in  the 
interest  of  the  traveling  public  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  mercantile 
business,  that  only  the  eminently  progressive  man  can  hope  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times  and  achieve  success.  A railroad  manager,  in 
order  to  be  a credit  to  his  company,  must  have  a thorough  knowledge 
of  even  the  minor  details  of  the  business,  and  such  a knowledee  is 
best  secured  by  personal  experience.  George  F.  Gage,  a brief  sketch 
of  whose  life  is  here  given,  actually  began  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder, 
and,  by  his  own  energy  and  ability,  has  climbed  round  by  round,  until 
he  now  occupies  a position  of  great  importance  and  responsibility. 
The  civil  engineer  is,  in  these  times,  the  man  who,  evincing  a more 
than  ordinary  executive  power  and  displaying  vigor  and  energy  to  a 
material  degree,  most  quickly  attains  the  position  of  superintendent 
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of  a railroad  line ; but  in  Mr.  Gage’s  case,  he  did  not  even  have  the 
advantage  of  special  education.  He  started  as  a brakeman  or  bag- 
gage-master on  an  unimportant  train,  and  went  slowly  but  surely 
upward  over  the  course,  as  conductor,  train  dispatcher,  superinten- 
dent and  general  superintendent,  until  he  reached  the  exalted  position 
of  general  manager. 

George  F.  Gage  was  born  at  Royalton,  Windsor  County, 
Vermont,  in  1827.  Flis  parents  resided  all  their  lives  in  the  Green 
Mountain  State  and  traced  their  ancestry  back  through  several 
generations  to  early  immigrants,  who  came  to  this  country  and 
made  their  homes  in  New  England.  His  early  education  was 
obtained  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  county,  and  his  boy- 
hood days  were  spent  on  a farm  near  Royalton,  Vermont.  In 
1851,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  years,  Mr.  Gage  entered  the 
railway  service  as  a brakeman  and  baggage-master  on  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad,  and  remained  in 
the  employ  of  that  company  for  nine  years.  His  brightness  and 
intelligent  attention  to  business  soon  brought  promotion  to  nim, 
and  during  the  major  portion  of  the  nine  years  he  was  in  charge 
of  a train  as  conductor.  The  more  important  position  of  train 
dispatcher  of  the  Lackawanna  and  Bloomsburg  Railroad  was 
offered  to  him  in  i860,  and  he  accepted  that  office.  There  is 
really  no  more  responsible  position  on  a railroad  than  that  of 
train  dispatcher,  nor  is  there  one  in  which  there  is  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  good  work.  Above  all  other  officials  of  a railway  hne, 
he  must  know  thoroughly  the  schedule  of  trains  and  be  familiar 
with  all  the  details  of  travel  and  transportation  over  the  road. 
On  the  train  dispatcher’s  head  is  placed  almost  all  the  blame  for 
delaying  of  trains,  and,  as  when  everything  is  running  smoothly  he 
is  almost  forgotten,  he  gets  very  little  praise  for  good  work.  That 
Mr.  Gage  was  a successful  train  dispatcher  is  proven  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  offered  a similar  position  on  another  line,  and  that, 
having  accepted  it,  he  remained  there  until  a better  office  was  given 
to  him  with  still  another  company.  It  was  in  1864  that  Mr.  Gage 
was  made  train  dispatcher  of  the  Mine  Hill  Railroad,  and,  in 
1866,  he  accepted  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  the  Reading  and 
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Columbia  Railroad.  For  several  years  he  filled  the  latter  position, 
and  with  such  satisfaction  that  the  office  of  General  Superintendent 
of  the  Huntingdon  and  Broad  Top  Mountain  Railroad  was  offered 
to  and  accepted  by  him.  A few  years  later  he  was  made  General 
Manager  of  the  company,  and  this  position  he  still  holds.  For 
twenty-four  years  he  has  been  an  official  of  that  corporation,  and 
he  has  well  earned  the  comparative  rest  which  his  position  permits 
and  entitles  him  to  enjoy.  By  his  own  work  he  has  achieved 
success  in  the  transportation  business,  and  he  is,  therefore,  entitled 
to  a place  among  the  prominent  and  progressive  citizens  of  the 
Keystone  State. 


LFRED  S.  GILLETT  was  born  in  the  parish  of 
Gilead,  town  of  Hebron,  Connecticut,  March  17, 
1818.  He  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Nathan  Gillett,  who 
graduated  at  Williams  College  in  about  1797.  He 
became  a clergyman  of  the  old  school,  and,  while  a 
man  of  talent,  was  plain  and  unostentatious  in  his  manner.  His  wife 
was  Lydia  Jones,  the  daughter  of  Capt.  Samuel  Jones,  an  officer  in  the 
Colonial  Army.  The  son,  as  a boy,  went  to  western  New  York  with 
his  parents,  but  was  sent  back  to  Connecticut  to  finish  his  business 
education,  subsequently  entering  the  counting-house  of  an  elder 
brother,  where  he  remained  until  1837,  when  he  went  to  Georgia  as  a 
bookkeeper  in  an  extensive  mercantile  establishment.  This  house, 
soon  after,  determined  to  open  a branch  in  Texas,  and  sought  to  induce 
young  Gillett  to  enter  the  firm  and  take  charge  of  the  enterprise. 
He,  however,  preferred  to  be  his  own  master,  and,  returning  to  New 
England,  invested  his  savings  in  such  merchandise  as  he  deemed  sal- 
able in  the  Texas  Republic.  This  was  in  1840,  and  the  war  for  separa- 
tion from  Mexico,  still  in  progress,  made  business  ventures  of  all  kinds 
extremely  hazardous;  but  Mr.  Gillett  was  successful  and  his  under- 
taking profitable.  Among  the  articles  which  he  took  to  the  frontier 
were  five  thousand  papers  of  vegetable  seeds,  the  first  ever  entered  in 
a Texas  custom  house.  They  found  a ready  sale  at  a dollar  a paper. 
After  a short  time  Mr.  Gillett  returned  to  Georgia,  engaged  in  busi- 
ness near  his  former  location,  and  was  appointed  Postmaster  of  the 
district.  For  a while  he  prospered,  but  the  animosities  which  finally 
culminated  in  the  Civil  War  made  it  uncomfortable  for  a man  of  his 
outspoken  disposition.  Leaving  the  South,  he  again  sought  the  region 
in  which  he  had  been  born  and  once  more  engaged  in  business.  He 
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was  near  the  home  of  his  wife,  who  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Gen. 
Asa  Fuller,  of  Somers,  Connecticut.  They  had  married  soon  after  his 
return  from  Texas,  and  a son  and  a daughter  had  been  born  to  them. 
Both  wife  and  children  are  long  since  dead.  Mr.  Gillett  located  in 
Chicopee,  then  a part  of  what  is  now  the  city  of  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  spent  some  time  in  the  law  office  of  Charles  R.  Ladd, 
since  Auditor  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  1847,  however,  he  entered 
upon  the  vocation  to  which  the  greater  part  of  his  life  has  been 
devoted — insurance.  He  was  among  the  earliest,  if  not  the  actual 
pioneer,  in  the  starting  of  a general  insurance  agency  system.  His 
enterprise  was  rewarded  from  the  start  and  he  soon  had  the  agency  of 
half  a dozen  fire  and  life  companies.  His  business  prospered  largely 
because  of  his  judicious  use  of  advertising.  In  this  direction  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  establishing  a journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
insurance  business,  and,  accordingly,  issued,  on  March  6,  1850,  the  first 
number  of  the  Insura7ice  Advocate  and  yoitrnal,  the  first  insurance 
publication  in  the  United  States,  and,  so  far  as  known,  in  the  world. 
This  same  year  Mr.  Gillett  yielded  to  advantages  offered  him,  and, 
desiring  to  enlarge  the  field  of  his  activity,  came  to  Pennsylvania,  and, 
settling  in  Philadelphia,  began  the  business  of  underwriting.  His 
energy,  industry  and  ability  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  such  strong 
Philadelphians  as  Joel  Jones,  first  President  of  Girard  College;  Chief 
Justice  George  W.  Woodward,  Judges  Loring  and  Strong,  Judge 
Cunningham,  Furman  Sheppard  and  Swain,  Abel  & Simmons, 
publishers  of  the  Public  Ledger,  and  many  others  of  similar  worth  and 
reputation.  Backed  by  these  able  financiers,  he  organized  the  Girard 
Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company,  whose  charter  was  granted  in 
1853,  with  a capital  of  $200,000.  This  corporation  has  now  over 
$2,000,000  in  capital  and  assets.  Joel  Jones  was  made  the  first  Presi- 
dent, George  W.  Woodward,  Vice-President,  and  Mr.  Gillett  became 
Secretary  and  Treasurer.  Besides  those  previously  mentioned,  the 
stockholders  included  such  men  as  Thomas  Craven,  Chambers 
McKibben,  Gen.  Reuben  C.  Hale,  Sylvester  Dana,  S.  D.  Shoe- 
maker, John  M.  Cunningham,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  and  M.  C.  and  C.  I. 
Du  Pont,  the  well-known  powder  manufacturers  of  Delaware.  From 
1853  to  the  present  time  Mr.  Gillett’s  history  has  been  largely  that 
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of  the  Girard  Company,  and  part  of  the  history  of  insurance  in 
Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Gillett  is  a Republican,  but  has  never  been  an  active  worker 
in  the  political  field.  His  favorite  method  for  acquiring  information 
has  been  to  travel.  Many  of  his  trips,  while  undertaken  primarily  for 
business,  have  been  utilized  for  his  own  mental  profit  and  pleasure,  but 
not  a few  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  have  been  taken  solely  for 
recreation  and  education.  Domestic  in  his  tastes  and  habits,  despite 
his  love  of  travel,  soon  after  he  had  returned  from  a dangerous  trip  to 
the  Pacific  Coast,  over  a then  almost  untraveled  country,  he  married 
his  second  wife,  Ellie  Gratz,  daughter  of  the  late  Edward  Gratz,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  a member  of  this  well-known  family,  which  has  for 
generations  enjoyed  the  highest  social  relations  in  the  Quaker  City. 


r/rc  S^rf6r'2ndf£no  £oPfii/a 


OSEPH  E.  GILLINGHAM  has  been,  for  nearly  fifty 
years,  prominently  connected  with  many  great  indus- 
tries, usually  holding  the  office  of  President  of  such 
concerns.  His  recognized  ability  a^  a business  man 
and  financier,  grounded  upon  knowledge  gained 
largely  by  experience,  immediately  finds  for  him  a place  at  the  head 
of  affairs  in  which  he  is  interested. 

Joseph  E.  Gillingham  was  born,  July  6,  1830,  near  Holmesburg, 
Philadelphia,  now  the  Thirty-fifth  Ward.  His  father  was  Samuel  H. 
Gillingham,  and  his  mother,  Lucy  (Eddy)  Gillingham.  He  was  sent 
to  the  Philadelphia  public  schools,  to  a private  school  and  to  the  High 
School,  and  subsequently  to  the  Eriends’  School  on  Race  Street, 
finishing  at  that  place  of  learning  July  5,  1847,  ^^us  leaving  school 
just  one  day  before  the  seventeenth  anniversary  of  his  birth.  He 
went  to  Carroll  County,  Ohio,  where  he  was  employed  for  a time  as 
clerk  in  a country  store.  He  was  not  long  to  remain  in  such  a minor 
position,  however,  for  he  soon  bought  out  a store  and  operated  it  for 
himself.  The  breadth  and  variety  of  the  business  then  conducted  by 
him  was  indicative  of  the  breadth  of  his  mind.  He  dealt  in  all  things 
that  are  usually  found  in  country  stores  of  importance,  and  handled 
grain,  wool,  produce,  and  horses  and  cattle  as  well.  In  1852  Mr. 
Gillingham  returned  to  Philadelphia  and  assisted  his  father  in  building 
and  running  a saw-mill  at  943  Richmond  Street.  The  latter  died 
Eebruary  10,  1854,  and  during  the  next  year  Mr.  Gillingham  man- 
aged the  large  business  alone,  although  only  twenty-four  years  of  age. 
In  1855  he  formed  a partnership  with  David  R.  Garrison  as  Gilling- 
ham & Garrison.  The  firm  afterwards  changed  to  Gillingham,  Garri- 
son & Company,  Limited,  Mr.  Gillingham  being  President  of  the 
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concern,  which  still  exists.  The  business  of  this  firm  increased  and 
expanded  rapidly.  A new  mill  was  bought  in  Camden,  New  Jersey, 
and  the  company  also  went  extensively  into  the  timber  and  lumber 
business.  Large  tracts  of  timber  were  purchased  in  various  sections 
of  the  country,  cut  and  transported  to  their  own  and  other  mills. 
They  also  secured  great  quantities  of  timber  from  Cambria,  Clearfield, 
Elk  and  Jefferson  counties,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  Michigan,  Oregon 
and  the  South.  Millions  upon  millions  of  feet  of  timber  have  been 
brought  to  the  Delaware  River  by  Gillingham,  Garrison  & Company, 
and  worked  into  bridge  and  ship  lumber.  In  i86i  Mr.  Gillingham 
was  chosen  President  of  the  Seventeenth  and  Nineteenth  Streets 
Passenger  Railway  Company,  and  continued  as  the  Executive  of  that 
company  for  twenty  years.  He  assisted  in  the  building  of  the 
Twelfth  and  Sixteenth  Streets  Passenger  Railway  Company,  and  was 
elected  President  of  that  corporation.  He  is  a Director  of  the  West 
Philadelphia  Passenger  Railway  Company.  Mr.  Gillingham  became 
deeply  interested  in  the  canal  business,  since  in  the  bringing  of  rafts 
of  lumber  from  the  timber  districts  the  canals  are  largely  used.  He 
was  made  a Director  of,  and  later  President  of,  the  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  Canal  Company,  an  office  which  he  has  held  for  many  years. 

There  are  numerous  other  concerns  in  which  Mr.  Gillingham  is 
interested.  He  was  President,  and  is  still  a Director,  of  the  Mortgage 
Trust  Company,  of  Pennsylvania  ; Director  and  Vice-President  of  the 
Investment  Company,  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of,  and  is  now  President  of,  the  Veterinary  Department  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  is  also  a Manager  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital.  He  is  also  a Director  of  the  American  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  and  holds  a similar  office  in  the  Philadelphia  Bell  Telephone 
Company.  He  is  a Director  of  the  Lancaster  Avenue  Improvement 
Company,  and  assisted  in  the  construction  of  the  first  good  road  in 
the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  President  of  the  Bryn  Mawr 
Hotel  Company,  and  for  two  terms  served  as  Judge  of  Elections  in 
Montgomery  County, 

Mr.  Gillingham  is  a member  of  the  Union  League,  Art  Club, 
Historical  Society  and  many  of  the  charitable  societies  of  Philadelphia. 
He  lives,  during  seven  months  of  the  year,  on  his  beautiful  farm  at 
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Villanova,  Montgomery  County,  an  estate  of  over  four  hundred 
acres,  which  he  finds  time  to  manage,  notwithstanding  his  many 
other  important  interests.  Mr.  Gillingham  and  Clara  Donaldson 
were  married  August  23,  1865. 


nation 


Commander- 


in-Chief  of  the  greatest  organization  of  war  veterans 
the  world  has  ever  seen ; high  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Keystone  State’s  citizen  soldiery ; an  efficient  mem- 
ber of  the  upper  body  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  ; eminent  and 
successful  at  the  Bar,  and  possessed  of  abilities  of  the  highest  order 
as  a financier,  the  subject  of  this  review  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  sterling  and  successful  citizens  that  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania has  ever  produced. 

John  P,  S.  Gobin  was  born  at  Sunbury,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  26th 
day  of  January,  1837.  His  ancestors  on  both  the  paternal  and  mater- 
nal sides  were  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  their  section  and  occupied 
conspicuous  positions  in  the  annals  of  the  Keystone  Commonwealth. 
The  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  Samuel  S.  Gobin,  whose 
father  was  Capt.  Charles  Gobin,  of  Company  B,  Sixth  Regiment  of 
Pennsylvania  Militia  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  John  P.  S.  Gobin’s 
mother  was  formerly  Susan  Shindel,  whose  father  was  Rev.  J.  P. 
Shindel,  a celebrated  clergyman  in  the  early  days  of  the  century. 
John  P.  S.  Gobin  attended  the  public  schools  and  academies  in  his 
section  of  the  State,  where  he  acquired  an  excellent  education  and  a 
substantial  groundwork,  to  which  an  intelligent  reading  of  a wide 
variety  of  subjects  has  added  much.  After  completing  his  early 
educational  course  he  sought  an  active  occupation  in  the  printing 
business,  which  he  learned  thoroughly ; and  with  this  trade  to  fall  back 
upon  in  case  of  need,  he  felt  safe  to  embark  on  the  study  of  law, 
meanwhile  teaching  school  as  a means  of  support.  As  soon  as  he 
was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  procured  ready  admittance  as  a 
member  of  the  Northumberland  County  Bar,  and  actively  practiced 
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his  profession  with  increasing  success,  until  the  call  to  arms  came  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  Being  one  of  those  men 
with  whom  the  call  of  their  country  had  but  one  answer,  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  Union  on  the  19th  day  of  April,  1861,  under  the 
first  call  for  troops  issued  by  President  Lincoln,  and  was  made  the 
First  Lieutenant  of  Company  F,  Eleventh  Regiment  of  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers,  in  which  position  he  served  with  all  the  ardor  of  his 
impetuous  nature,  until  the  completion  of  his  term  of  enlistment, 
when  he  re-entered  the  service  as  Captain  of  Company  C,  Forty- 
seventh  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  Here  his  conspicuous 
ability  and  thorough  grasp  of  the  principles  of  military  science  carried 
him  through  the  successive  ranks  of  Major,  Lieutenant-Colonel  and 
Colonel  of  the  regiment,  finally  winning  for  him  the  high  honor  of 
being  brevetted  Brigadier-General  of  the  United  States  Volunteers. 
He  was  mustered  out  of  the  service  on  the  9th  day  of  January,  1866, 
and  returned  to  his  home  to  resume  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
His  love  of  military  life  soon  led  him  into  the  National  Guard  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  he  joined  in  1870.  He  now  commands  the  Third 
Brigade,  and  is  the  senior  Brigadier-General  in  commission  by  the 
State.  It  is  but  justice  to  say  that  the  wonderful  efficiency  of  Penn- 
sylvania’s National  Guard  is  as  largely  due  to  General  Gobin’s  ability 
and  popularity  as  to  any  other  operative  cause.  No  officer  in  the 
ranks  stands  higher  in  the  esteem  of  his  associates  and  subordinates, 
and  none  has  fulfilled  the  duties  of  command  with  more  intelligence 
or  faithfulness.  The  high  position  which  General  Gobin  holds  in 
the  estimation  of  his  fellow-veterans  of  the  Union  Army  is  conclusively 
shown  by  the  position  he  occupies  in  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
of  the  United  States,  of  which  he  is  Commander-in-Chief  General 
Gobin  is  also  a Mason  of  high  degree  and  is  a Past  Grand  Master 
of  the  Knights  Templar  of  the  United  States. 

General  Gobin  is  a Director  in  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Lebanon,  of  the  Lebanon  Gas  Company,  the  Mount  Lebanon  Ceme- 
tery Company,  the  City  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  and  is 
Solicitor  of  the  Cornwall  and  Lebanon  Railroad  Company.  But  his 
service  to  his  State  and  Nation  has  not  been  confined  to  deeds  of 
arms.  He  has  always  taken  a sincere  interest  in  the  Legislative  affairs 
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of  the  Commonwealth,  and  with  forwarding  the  principles  of  the 
Republican  party,  with  which  he  always  has  been  allied.  In  1884  he 
was  selected  by  the  people  of  his  district  to  represent  them  in  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  so  thoroughly  and  satis- 
factorily has  he  occupied  the  place  of  Senator,  that  he  was  successively 
re-elected  in  1888,  1892  and  1896,'  in  1894  receiving  the  additional 
honor  of  being  made  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate.  During  the 
month  of  March  of  the  present  year  (1898),  General  Gobin  attended 
the  encampments  of  the  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  Departments  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  at  New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  From  there 
he  visited  Castle  Pickney,  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  where  it  is 
proposed  to  locate  a Sanitarium  for  Soldiers  of  the  Volunteer  Army 
and  Navy.  During  his  stay  in  Charleston  he  was  the  guest  of  the 
citizens  of  that  city.  General  Gobin  is  prominently  mentioned  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Lieutenant-Governorship  at  the  forthcoming  election 
in  Pennsylvania  for  State  officers. 

On  the  1 2th  day  of  October,  1865,  General  Gobin  was  married 
to  Annie  M.  Howe.  They  have  no  children. 


THe  pEtftrandf-Enq  Co -Phi! a 


# VETERAN  in  the  ranks  of  public  service  and  a stead- 
fast friend  of  the  progress  of  his  State,  Senator  John 
C.  Grady  is  one  of  Pennsylvania’s  most  prominent 
statesmen  and  a man  who  has  carved  his  career  out 
of  rough  material,  unassisted  but  undismayed.  His 
distinction  has  been  in  both  professional  and  public  life,  and,  as  a con- 
scientious student  and  a disciplined  lawyer,  he  outlined  in  his  advance- 
ment and  ambitious  tendencies  his  latter  course  as  a representative 
of  the  people,  in  the  government  for  the  people.  One  of  the  most 
frequently  honored  members  of  the  governing  body  of  the  State  and 
a man  of  earnest  loyalty,  he  has  won  the  friendship  and  interest  of  his 
fellow-lawmakers  as  well  as  the  admiration  and  fealty  of  a large 
constituency.  Senator  Grady  served  during  several  sessions  of  the 
State  Senate  as  its  President  and  was,  from  time  to  time,  elected  to  the 
chairmanship  of  some  of  the  most  important  committees  which  trans- 
acted the  business  of  the  Legislature.  During  the  past  five  years  or 
so  he  has  come  into  greater  prominence  than  ever  as  a public  man. 

John  C.  Grady  was  born  at  Eastport,  Maine,  October  8,  1847, 
his  parents  being  hard-working  people  of  limited  means,  but  with 
tendencies  that  led  them  to  give  their  son  as  good  an  education 
as  possible.  He  was  taught  first  by  his  mother  and  then  trained  in 
the  common  schools.  Beinof  of  a studious  nature  and  desirous  of 
advancing  himself  as  far  as  possible,  he  enlarged  his  knowledge  by 
his  observation  of  men  and  conditions.  Casting  his  eyes  about  for  a 
good  opening,  he  decided  to  come  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  began  his 
career  as  a bookkeeper  in  the  employ  of  Gould  & Company.  While 
there  he  decided  to  study  law  and  used  all  his  leisure  time  to  acquire 
the  rudiments  of  that  profession.  By  self-denial  and  exactions  of  a 
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courageous  nature  he  gained  his  ambition  s meed  and  was  admitted 
to  practice  in  the  courts  of  Philadelphia  in  1871.  Within  a short  time 
he  gained  a standing  as  an  attorney  of  considerable  power  and  talent. 
When  he  entered  the  law  he  also  entered  politics  and  determined  to 
gain  success  in  both,  if  possible.  In  1872  he  made  himself  felt  in  his 
district,  when  Horace  Greeley  drew  to  the  ranks  of  his  followers  many 
Republicans.  Mr.  Grady  was  elected  President  of  his  district  organ- 
ization and  shortly  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  political  factors 
in  Pennsylvania.  In  1874  he  was  tendered  the  nomination  for  the 
Legislature,  but  declined.  In  1876,  however,  when  matters  had  shaped 
themselves  more  favorably,  he  took  the  standard  of  his  party  and  was 
elected  State  Senator  from  the  Seventh  District,  under  the  new  four- 
year-tenure  provision.  He  entered  the  Senate,  the  youngest  man  in 
the  body,  but  was  soon  recognized  as  a leader,  hi-s  term  being  marked 
by  enlightenment  and  sagacity.  He  was  re-nominated  in  1880  and 
elected  unopposed. 

It  was  in  his  second  term  that  he  came  prominently  to  the  front 
as  a leader.  When  the  caucus  nominee  for  United  States  Senator 
had  been  rejected  by  a faction,  and  when  every  form  of  warfare  was 
applied.  Senator  Grady  took  a hand  in  the  deadlock,  with  the  result 
that  he  saved  a United  States  Senator  to  the  State  and  the  party,  an 
achievement  which  was  pronounced  a masterpiece  of  diplomacy. 
Shortly  after  this.  Senator  Grady  was  selected  by  the  party  leaders  to 
visit  President-elect  Garfield  to  talk  of  the  coming  administration. 
The  result  of  this  was  shown  later,  when  Garfield  selected  Grady  to  fill 
the  post  of  Surveyor  of  the  Port  of  Philadelphia,  which  the  Senator, 
however,  declined.  Senator  Grady  represented  Pennsylvania  at  the 
Yorktown  Centennial  Celebration,  and  a still  more  conspicuous 
service  was  his  management  of  the  investigation  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company’s  methods.  Recognizing  his  brilliancy  and  the  value  of  his 
services,  his  constituents  nominated  and  elected  him  for  the  third  time, 
in  1884.  He  was  made  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  by  his 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  and  for  several  succeeding  sessions  was 
given  that  important  chairmanship.  Senator  Grady,  during  his  ser- 
vice on  this  committee,  brought  to  solution  some  of  the  very  gravest 
problems  which  have  ever  confronted  the  State,  and  which,  in  many 
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instances,  involved  the  happiness  and  safety  of  its  citizens.  Upon 
the  statute  books  of  the  Keystone  Commonwealth  Senator  Grady’s 
performances  in  the  line  of  public  duty  are  recorded  as  monuments  to 
his  worth  and  intelligence. 

The  next  step  in  Senator  Grady’s  progress  was  his  election,  at  the 
close  of  that  session,  to  the  seat  of  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate.  He  served  as  its  presiding  officer  during  the  following  session. 
This  course  of  public  and  political  action  briefly  outlines  the  career  of 
a man  who  is  recognized  to-day  as  one  of  the  foremost  citizens  of 
a great  State.  Senator  Grady  has  been  to  his  friends  a steadfast 
partisan  and  to  his  adversaries  he  has  shown  consideration  and  high- 
mindedness. His  zealousness  for  the  promulgation  of  the  principles 
of  his  party  has  been  a marked  characteristic  of  the  man  in  politics, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  social  life  his  genial  disposition,  good 
sense  and  traits  of  kindness  have  made  him  a valued  member  of  his 
community,  and  have  won  him  the  admiration  of  all  with  whom  he  has 
come  in  contact.  To  him  belongs  the  distinction  of  the  longest  con- 
tinuous service  in  the  history  of  the  State. 


^^^^^NDELIBLY  written  upon  the  pages  of  the  history  of  Phila- 
B delphia,  and  especially  on  the  records  of  criminal  juris- 

prudence,  is  the  name  of  George  S.  Graham.  Unyielding, 
straightforward  and  positive  is  District  Attorney  Graham; 
he  is  a mental  giant.  The  innocent  have  no  need  to  fear 
him  ; the  guilty  are  justly  in  terror.  Through  his  years  of  experience 
as  a prosecutor  of  the  pleas,  he  has  invariably  attacked  the  guilty  and 
protected  the  innocent  with  all  the  vigor  and  resourceful  power  at  his 
command.  During  his  many  years  of  extremely  active  work  as  Dis- 
trict Attorney  of  Philadelphia,  he  has,  knowing  his  duty  and  seeing  it 
clearly,  done  it  well.  If,  personally,  he  has  doubted  after  carefully  dis- 
secting the  evidence,  he  has  never  pressed  for  conviction.  His  word 
goes  further  with  the  courts,  and  deservedly,  than  would  the  declara- 
tion of  many  other  eminent  lawyers,  because  it  is  known  that  he  care- 
fully analyzes  all  the  evidence  at  his  command  and  weighs  it  with  the 
utmost  care  before  instigating  a vigorous  prosecution.  When  once 
convinced,  however,  of  a man’s  guilt,  he  is  uncompromising  in  his 
prosecution.  Mr.  Graham  is,  in  fact,  a terror  to  evil-doers.  An 
orator  of  great  power,  an  analyzer  of  testimony  without  a superio.r, 
and  possessed  of  a knowledge  of  human  nature  to  a remarkable 
degree,  he  is  eminently  fitted  for  the  office  which  he  so  capably  fills. 

George  Scott  Graham  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  September  i 3, 
1850.  His  father,  James  Graham,  was  of  Irish  birth  and  came  to  this 
country  in  early  life,  engaging  in  business  in  Philadelphia.  His  mother, 
Sarah  Scott  Graham,  was  also  born  in  Ireland  and  was  a woman  of 
superior  character.  The  rudiments  of  his  education  were  received  at 
the  Philadelphia  public  schools,  and  he  afterward  continued  his  studies 
under  private  tuition  and  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Having 
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decided  on  the  law  as  a profession,  he  was  registered  as  a student  in 
the  office  of  George  W.  Derrick  and  subsequently  in  that  of  John 
Roberts.  To  complete  his  education,  he  also  took  a course  in  the  Law 
Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  receiving  his  degree  as 
Bachelor  of  Laws,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1871.  Mr.  Graham 
very  quickly  became  a factor  in  the  politics  of  Philadelphia.  Energetic 
to  a marked  degree,  vigorous,  emphatic  and  capable,  he  early  in  his 
professional  life  entered  the  field  of  politics  and  made  his  way.  His 
talents  as  a public  speaker  at  once  engaged  the  attention  of  those  who 
were  prominent  in  the  management  of  the  Republican  party,  and  his 
services  were  almost  constantly  in  demand.  At  the  very  outset  of  his 
career  Mr.  Graham  forced  his  way  into  notice  as  a rising  lawyer,  his 
mental  force  and  knowledge  of  the  law  gaining  for  him  a profitable 
clientele  as  well  as  a very  wide  circle  of  friends  and  admirers.  He  has 
filled  the  chair  of  Professor  of  Criminal  Law  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  more  than  ten  years.  In  1890,  Lafayette  College  bestowed 
on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  Though  highly  suc- 
cessful in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  his  success  in  the  political  field 
was  even  more  marked.  Enthusiastic  and  untiring,  no  call  for  his 
services  as  a speaker  or  adviser  was  made  without  a prompt  response. 
His  activity  and  energy  greatly  assisted  many  of  the  candidates  of  his 
party,  and  the  same  qualities  carried  him  through  on  his  own  first  polit- 
ical contest.  Opposed  to  the  methods  employed  by  those  who  were  in 
control  of  his  party’s  affairs  in  the  Twenty-ninth  Ward,  Mr.  Graham 
was  nominated  by  the  Independents  for  Select  Council.  It  was  a hard 
fight,  but  Mr.  Graham  was  elected,  having  a majority  over  both  his 
opponents.  He  at  once  became  active  in  the  body  to  which  he  had 
been  chosen.  His  knowledge  of  affairs,  and  his  acquaintance  with  the 
questions  of  municipal  government  then  before  the  people,  backed  by 
a determination  to  do  his  full  duty,  enabled  him  to  accomplish  much  in 
fighting  for  what  he  believed  to  be  the  best  interests  of  the  people. 
Cogent  in  argument,  ready  in  debate,  forcible  in  manner  and  fired 
with  energy,  his  influence  was  powerful.  He  rapidly  forged  to  the 
front  and  was  soon  made  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Law.  He 
was  also  appointed  to  membership  on  the  Committee  of  Finance.  Mr. 

Graham’s  friends  endeavored  to  secure  for  him  the  nomination  of  his 
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party  for  the  office  of  District  Attorney  in  1877,  but  were  unsuccessful. 
At  the  election,  however,  they  supported  the  compromise  candidate, 
who,  notwithstanding,  was  defeated  by  the  Democratic  nominee.  The 
factional  fight  then  within  the  party  was  the  cause  of  the  Democratic 
victory;  but  by  1880  this  spirit  had  largely  disappeared,  and  Mr.  Gra- 
ham was  again  urged  to  become  a candidate  for  the  office  of  District 
Attorney.  He  assented  and  was  made  the  nominee  and  elected  by  a 
large  majority.  Only  thirty  years  of  age  when  he  assumed  the  control 
of  the  very  important  office,  he  was  the  youngest  ever  elected  to  fill 
the  position.  His  work  has  given  such  entire  satisfaction  that,  since 
1880,  he  has  been  re-elected  at  the  expiration  of  each  term  of  office, 
and,  with  one  exception,  without  opposition,  having  been  nominated  or 
endorsed  four  times  by  both  the  great  political  parties.  The  faithful, 
fearless  and  courageous  manner  with  which  he  had  fulfilled  every 
public  duty  compelled  his  political  opponents  to  endorse  him  or  to 
make  no  real  contest  against  him,  knowing  that  such  a course  would 
be  hopeless. 

He  was  married  in  1870,  to  Emma  M.  Ellis.  Four  children 
resulted  from  this  union,  two  of  whom  are  deceased ; the  first-born,  a 
noble  and  promising  son,  died  in  his  fifteenth  year,  while  preparing  to 
enter  the  University. 
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KNOWLEDGE  of  the  curative  effects  of  electricity 
and  its  widespread  application  to  the  uses  of  the 
medical  profession  has  come  only  of  recent  years; 
but  the  value  of  this  mysterious  agent  has  long 
been  suspected  by  a few  bold  searchers,  to  whose 
untiring  efforts  the  world  is  largely  indebted  for  its  successful  appli- 
cation. One  of  the  best  known  of  these  investigators  is  Dr.  Mat- 
thew J.  Grier,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  who  has  devoted  his  life  to 
electro-therapeutics  and  won  wide  renown  as  a specialist  in  the 
treatment  of  nervous  diseases. 

Matthew  James  Grier  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  March  8,  1838. 
His  father  was  James  Grier,  a prominent  manufacturer.  His  mother 
was  Jane  Bell,  of  Philadelphia.  The  Grier  family  is  of  Scotch-Irish 
origin,  the  name  having  originally  been  MacGregor ; but  when  the 
MacGregors  were  disbanded,  those  who  settled  in  France  called  them- 
selves MayGrIer,  and,  settling  later  in  Ireland,  dropped  the  May  and 
brought  the  name  to  Its  present  form.  At  the  age  of  five  he  entered 
the  public  schools  of  his  native  city,  passing  from  them  with  very 
rapid  progress  to  the  Central  High  School,  from  which  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1854,  at  the  age  of  twelve.  Having  at  this  time  several 
years  to  spare  before  he  was  eligible  as  a student  in  medicine,  he 
temporarily  entered  a dry-goods  house  for  a year’s  recreation  from 
book  studies,  but  remained  altogether  five  years  in  the  business,  at 
which  time  it  became  necessary  to  determine  whether  it  should  be 
commerce  or  medicine,  an  ambition  to  enter  that  profession  dating 
back  to  childhood.  His  choice  settled  on  medicine,  and,  in  i860,  he 
was  enrolled  as  a student  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  In  June,  1862,  while  still  pursuing  his  studies 
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and  preparing  for  his  entrance  into  a professional  career,  he  was 
appointed  a cadet  and  assigned  to  Saterlee  Hospital,  located  at 
Forty-second  and  Pine  streets,  West  Philadelphia.  It  was  then  the 
largest  military  hospital  in  America.  Notwithstanding  the  distractions 
incident  upon  such  an  assignment.  Doctor  Grier  pursued  his  studies 
with  undiminished  vigor,  and  graduated,  in  due  season,  in  1863. 
Immediately  upon  his  graduation  he  was  appointed  Acting  Assistant 
Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army.  He  was  assigned  to  duty  in  the 
institution  he  had  previously  served,  remaining  there  until  the  close  of 
the  War,  in  1865.  At  the  same  time  he  was  attending  to  the  duties 
of  his  official  position,  he  was  also  acting  as  assistant  to  his  former 
preceptor,  R.  A.  F.  Penrose.  His  duties  were  largely  in  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  which  post  he  served  for  three  years,  when  he  entered 
upon  the  general  practice  of  his  profession. 

While  still  an  undergraduate  and  assisting  in  Saterlee  Hospital, 
in  1862,  he  began  the  use  of  electricity  for  curative  purposes,  and, 
meeting  with  success,  he  has  kept  up  the  study  of  electro-therapeutics 
in  connection  with  nervous  diseases,  until  to-day  he  is  known  as  one 
of  the  most  expert  electro-therapeutists  in  the  United  States.  During 
President  Harrison’s  administration,  he  was  made  Surgeon  on  the 
Third  Examining  Board  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  capacity  he  served 
with  all  the  zeal  and  fidelity  which  he  has  shown  in  his  private  practice. 

On  the  22d  day  of  February,  1872,  Doctor  Grier  was  married  to 
Ella  Reyburn,  the  daughter  of  an  old  and  respected  Philadelphia 
family.  His  wife  died  on  May  6,  1885.  On  July  2,  1890,  the  Doctor 
was  married  to  Ida  B.  Goodwin,  of  Rochester,  New  York.  His  one 
child  is  dead.  More  than  thirty  years  ago  Doctor  Grier  began  his 
searching  investigations,  and,  finding  the  use  of  electricity  almost 
invaluable  in  certain  classes,  particularly  affections  of  the  nervous 
organism,  he  delved  deeper  into  the  mysteries  and  conducted  countless 
experiments  that  have  resulted  in  largely  adding  to  the  knowledge  of 
electro-therapeutics.  Indeed,  his  discoveries  and  his  many  inventions 
in  this  field  form  an  example  of  excellent  individual  achievement.  The 
appliances  for  the  application  of  electricity  to  the  uses  of  medical 
practice,  which  are  the  results  of  his  inventive  genius,  include  many 
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desirable  improvements  in  use  by  the  profession,  and  are  of  sufficient 
importance  to  give  him  as  high  a rank  as  an  electrician  as  he  enjoys 
as  a physician. 

As  a result  of  Doctor  Grier’s  investigations,  he  has  devised  many 
mechanical  modifications  in  the  development  of  the  current  as  needed 
in  its  use  as  a medicinal  agent,  and  possesses  some  highly  developed 
models  and  devices  necessary  in  electro-diagnosis  and  therapeutics. 
In  accordance  with  the  by-laws  of  most  medical  societies,  their 
members  are  prohibited  from  securing  patents  on  inventions  for  the 
benefit  of  suffering  humanity,  consequently.  Doctor  Grier’s  inventions 
have  been  always  open  to  the  use  of  the  profession.  He  is  a member 
of  the  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  of  London  ; the  College  of 
Physicians  ; the  Franklin  Institute  ; the  Pathological  Institute,  and  many 
other  medical  and  scientific  societies. 


HE  part  played  by  machinery  in  the  advancement  of 
the  world  is  second  to  no  other  physical  factor,  and 
in  no  other  grand  division  of  the  army  of  progress 
are  there  such  constant  and  rapid  changes,  each 
marking  a stride  in  the  onward  march  of  civiliza- 
tion, The  world  is  indebted  not  only  to  the  man  who,  by  his 
inventive  genius,  confers  blessings  upon  the  people,  but  to  the 
designers,  the  constructors,  the  builders  as  well.  Inventions  are 
not  infrequently  the  fruits  of  accident  and  chance ; the  designing 
and  construction  of  machinery  is  the  work  of  absolute  mathematical 
exactness.  Mathematics  and  mechanical  drawings  are  essentials  in 
the  making  of  machinery,  and  the  knowledge  of  both  is  necessary 
to  the  constructor.  The  calculation  of  strength,  force,  resistance, 
gravitation  and  friction,  followed  by  the  drawing,  are  the  prelimi- 
naries to  the  actual  work  of  building,  but  they  are  necessary  pre- 
liminaries. The  man  who  can  begin  with  the  primary  essentials, 
construct  and  put  together  the  machine,  set  it  in  motion  and  see 
that  it  runs  properly,  is  a master  machinist  indeed,  and  such  a one 
is  Benjamin  W.  Grist,  the  subject  of  this  biography.  From  early 
youth  he  has  been  familiar  with  machinery.  His  father  was  a mill- 
wright, and,  when  twelve  years  of  age,  the  son  was  apprenticed  to 
a machinist  and  draftsman.  He  worked  himself  up  through  the 
various  grades  until  he  reached  the  position  he  now  holds  in  con- 
nection with  a great  industry, 

Benjamin  W.  Grist  was  born  at  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  England, 
August  27,  1842.  His  parents  were  James  Edmund  Grist  and  Mary 
Ann  Grist.  He  attended  the  public  schools  at  the  town  of  his  birth 
until  1854,  when  he  was  apprenticed  to  Tuxford  & Sons,  of  Boston, 
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England,  for  seven  years,  to  learn  the  draftsman  and  machinist 
trade.  At  that  time  the  firm  of  Tuxford  & Sons  was  admitted  to 
be  the  foremost  engineering  concern  in  Great  Britain.  They  manu- 
factured steam  and  road  engines  that  were  noted  for  their  excel- 
lence, and  the  great  variety  of  other  machines  built  by  them 
enabled  Mr.  Grist  to  secure  a great  deal  of  valuable  knowledge. 
He  soon  gave  evidence  of  being  possessed  of  more  than  ordinary 
ability  and  judgment,  and  was  frequently  deputed,  though  still  in  his 
teens,  to  visit  various  places  where,  through  lack  of  information,  the 
machinery  constructed  by  them  could  not  be  properly  operated. 
During  the  term  of  his  apprenticeship  he  attended  night  school 
for  tradesmen,  where  he  rapidly  advanced  in  mechanical  drawing 
and  acquired  his  technical  engineering  education.  After  the  expira- 
tion of  his  apprenticeship  he  worked  as  a journeyman  in  the  shops 
of  the  London  and  Northwestern  Railway,  and  also  at  the  Great 
Northern  shops.  In  those  positions  Mr.  Grist  greatly  enlarged 
his  practical  knowledge  of  heavy  machinery  and  the  manner  of  its 
construction. 

About  thirty  years  ago  Mr.  Grist  came  to  this  country  and 
engaged  with  Bement,  Miles  & Company,  Philadelphia,  manufac- 
turers of  high-grade  machinery  tools.  There  he  remained  for  one 
year,  when  he  accepted  a position  with  the  Weimer  Machine 
Works  Company,  at  Lebanon,  Pennsylvania,  constructors  of  fur- 
nace machinery,  in  the  capacity  of  General  Machinist  and  Erecting 
Engineer.  The  superiority  of  his  work,  while  thus  engaged,  led  to 
his  being  offered  the  important  position  of  General  Superintendent 
and  Designing  Engineer  of  the  Lebanon  Manufacturing  Company, 
which  position  was  accepted  by  him.  This  concern  was  chiefly 
engaged  in  the  building  of  steam  engines.  He  retained  that  posi- 
tion until  1877,  when  he  went  to  the  Mellert  Foundry  and  Machine 
Company,  at  Reading,  as  Superintendent  of  their  plant,  remaining 
there  about  three  years,  when  he  accepted  the  position  of  General 
Machinist  and  Erecting  Engineer  with  the  Reading  Iron  Company. 
The  firm  of  B.  W.  Grist  & Company  was  organized  at  Reading 
at  that  time,  and  he  officiated  as  the  head  for  six  years,  success- 
fully conducting  the  business  of  manufacturing  steam  engines  and 
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general  foundry  work,  also  being  engaged  as  Consulting  Engineer 
to  numerous  concerns  in  the  interior  of  the  State. 

On  October  28,  1886,  the  Pennsylvania  Iron  Works  Company 
was  organized,  and  the  firm  of  B.  W.  Grist  & Company  was  merged 
into  that  corporation,  Mr.  Grist  having  been  engaged  as  Superinten- 
dent, and  successively  rising  in  various  positions  to  that  of  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  General  Manager  of  the  concern,  which  office  he  has  filled 
for  several  years  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  stockholders  and 
directors  of  the  company.  Their  immense  plant  is  located  at  Fiftieth 
Street  and  Lancaster  Avenue,  Philadelphia.  That  Mr.  Grist  is  not  an 
idle  man  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  in  addition  to- the  offices  already 
mentioned,  he  is  President  of  the  Globe  Gas  Engine  Company,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Hygeia  Ice  and  Cold  Storage  Company,  and  General  Man- 
ager of  the  Siemens  & Halske  Electric  Company  of  Chicago.  The  latter 
company  manufactures  all  kinds  of  electrical  apparatus.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Iron  Works,  among  other  things,  manufactures  high-grade 
steam  engines  and  have  installed  with  them  nearly  all  the  princi- 
pal cable  roads  in  the  United  States.  Notable  among  them  are  the 
Broadway,  Third  Avenue,  Lexington  Avenue  lines,  in  New  York,  and 
several  other  companies  in  Chicago  and  Baltimore.  The  company  has 
also  equipped  important  lines  in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg.  The 
corporation  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  ice  machines,  and  in  full 
charge  of  this  plant  is  Mr.  Grist,  who,  forty  years  ago,  was  an  insignifi- 
cant apprentice  to  the  machine  trade  in  England.  His  keynote  for 
success  is  “Work  with  might.”  His  principal  characteristic  faculty  is 
that  of  coping  with  mechanical  emergencies. 

On  October  10,  1863,  Mr.  Grist  and  Jane  Luddett,  of  Banbury, 
Oxfordshire,  England,  were  married.  They  have  had  seven  children, 
James  E.,  Annie,  Molly,  Rosa,  Jennie,  Bessie  and  Lou  O.,  of  whom  four 
survive.  The  only  son,  James  E.,  died  May  23,  1897,  aged  thirty- 
three.  He  had  been  associated  with  his  father  in  various  engineering 
capacities,  and  was  a Philadelphia  Common  Councilman  at  the  time  of 
his  death. 
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A LWAYS  highly  respected  by  his  fellow-citizens  and  often 
\ honored  with  public  office,  a sacred  trust  to  which  he 
has  ever  been  true,  George  W.  Hall,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  has  attained  renown  as  a representative  of 
his  native  city,  of  Philadelphia. ' Educated  in  a select 
school  and  brought  up  in  mercantile  pursuits,  from  which  he  retired  to 
accept  office  at  the  hands  of  his  constituents  in  the  Tenth  Legislative 
District  of  Philadelphia,  he  reached  a degree  of  eminence  that  marked 
him  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  State.  Retiring  from 
public  service,  he  became  largely  interested  in  railway  and  financial 
affairs  generally,  and  is  now  numbered  among  the  most  progressive 
Pennsylvanians  of  the  day. 

George  W.  Hall  was  born  in  Philadelphia  on  May  i8,  1829,  his 
parents  being  George  and  Margaret  Sturgis  Hall.  His  paternal 
ancestors  were  Scotch  and  emigrated  to  this  country  in  1802,  settling 
in  Philadelphia.  His  mother’s  ancestry  were  English,  her  family  dat- 
ing their  settlement  in  Maryland  over  a century  ago.  His  father  was 
a trusted  official  in  the  first  United  States  Mint  and  was  engaged  in 
the  service  of  the  Government  in  that  institution  for  over  forty  years. 
Mr.  Hall  received  his  early  education  in  a private  school,  conducted  by 
Edward  Goodfellow,  of  Philadelphia.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he 
branched  out  in  the  world,  entering  the  wholesale  hardware  house  of 
Price,  Newlin  & Company,  where  he  remained  for  nearly  four  years. 
He  then  entered  the  wholesale  dry-goods  house  of  Spering,  Good  & 
Company,  where  he  paid  strict  and  accurate  attention  to  his  duties, 
acquiring  the  full  details  of  the  business.  Uponr  eaching  his  majority, 
he  resigned  his  position  and  accepted  an  appointment  as  Assistant 
Coiner  of  the  United  States  Mint  under  the  administration  of  President 
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Taylor,  remaining  there  for  a period  of  seven  years,  when  he 
resigned  to  re-enter  mercantile  life.  In  1857  he  formed  a co-partner- 
ship under  the  firm  name  of  Brown,  Kunkel  & Company  for  the 
purpose  of  dealing  in  woolen  goods.  The  firm  retained  its  title  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  when  it  became  Kunkel, 
Hall  & Company.  Mr.  Hall  followed  this  business  very  successfully 
until  1868,  when  he  retired  from  mercantile  life.  In  November,  1868, 
he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Councils  of  Philadelphia  from  the 
Tenth  Ward,  and  was  active  in  that  body  for  three  terms  of  two  years 
each.  He  first  entered  upon  legislative  duties  in  1875,  being  elected 
a member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  the  Tenth  District 
of  Philadelphia.  He  served  his  native  city  in  that  capacity  for  five 
terms,  and,  while  a member  of  the  body,  was  appointed  on  all  the 
prominent  committees,  being  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations for  three  sessions.  At  the  end  of  the  fifth  term  he  declined 
renomination  and  has  not  since  held  public  office. 

Mr.  Hall  has  always  been  a Republican  in  politics,  and  during  his 
long  participation  in  the  proceedings  of  the  House,  he  gained  the 
reputation  of  being  very  thorough  in  his  attention  to  legislative  duties, 
with  ever  a guardian  eye  to  the  interests  of  his  constituency.  Since 
his  retirement  from  public  service  he  has  been  repeatedly  urged  by 
his  many  friends  to  allow  his  name  to  be  presented  for  various 
important  offices,  but  has  always  declined,  preferring  to  devote  his 
entire  time  and  attention  to  charitable  interests  and  to  his  private 
affairs.  Mr.  Hall  is  a very  active  man.  Besides  being  a Director 
in  several  banks,  insurance  companies  and  railway  corporations,  and 
Trustee  for  several  estates,  he  is  an  extensive  holder  of  real  estate. 
He  is  one  of  the  Directors  and  Treasurer  of  the  Philadelphia 
School  of  Design  for  Women.  He  is  one  of  the  Managers  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Training  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  and  one 
of  the  Managers  of  the  John  C.  Mercer  Home  for  Disabled  Clergymen, 
at  Ambler,  Pennsylvania.  He  has  been  an  Inspector  of  the  Philadel- 
phia County  Prisons  for  ten  years.  He  is  President  of  Monument 
Cemetery,  Vice-President  of  the  Public  Education  Association,  Presi- 
dent of  St.  Andrew’s  Society,  and  has  been,  for  over  thirty  years,  an 
active  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society.  ‘ He  has  been  one 
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of  the  Managers  of  the  Art  Association  of  the  Masonic  Temple 
since  its  organization.  He  is  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Philadelphia,  and  also  of  the  Darby 
Borough  Presbyterian  Church  in  Delaware  County.  For  over  thirty 
years  he  has  been  a prominent  member  of  the  Union  League,  and  is 
as  well  known  in  social  circles  as  he  is  in  the  business  world.  He 
takes  a deep  interest  in  all  charitable  and  educational  affairs,  and  is  a 
constant  upholder  of  truth  and  justice  in  the  every-day  life  of  his  com- 
munity. He  has  for  many  years  occupied  leading  positions  in  the 
Masonic  Fraternity,  and  is  especially  active  in  his  own  Lodge,  Union, 
No.  1 2 1,  and  takes  a deep  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Grand  Lodge. 
He  has  also  been  for  years  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking 
Fund  of  the  Masonic  Temple. 

Mr.  Hall  has  been  twice  married  and  spends  all  the  leisure  time 
allowed  by  his  diversified  business  interests  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
home  life.  He  possesses  an  agreeable  and  attractive  personality,  and 
during  his  public  career  acquitted  himself  very  creditably  as  a speaker, 
demonstrating  himself  to  be  the  possessor  of  a readiness  in  delivery 
and  a smoothness  in  language  that  always  won  for  him  respectful 
attention  from  his  hearers.  His  utterances  may  be  said  to  be  always 
well  timed,  and  his  general  appearance  is  expressive  of  intelligence  as 
well  as  of  a benevolent  disposition. 


HILE,  as  a general  thing,  public  men  are  not  recruited 
from  the  commercial  ranks,  yet  it  does  sometimes 
occur  that  offices  in  the  government  of  municipalities 
or  States  are  filled  by  incumbents  who  have  won 
distinction  and  honor  through  their  identification  with 
the  financial  and  industrial  interests  of  their  communities.  Whenever 
such  is  the  case  it  is  an  important  gain  for  the  benefit  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, Such  a man  is  John  E.  Hanifen,  who  has  not  only  won 
distinction  as  a business  man  and  promoter  of  commercial  prosperity, 
but  who  has  rendered  efficient  service  to  his  city  as  a member  of  both 
Common  and  Select  Councils.  Mr.  Hanifen  was  a member  of  Coun- 
cils from  1883  to  1896  : and  to-day  he  holds  a foremost  place  among 
Philadelphia’s  manufacturers  of  knit  goods. 

John  E.  Hanifen  was  born,  September  12,  1848,  on  Front  Street, 
above  Poplar,  Philadelphia,  and  was  educated  at  the  public  schools. 
His  ancestors  settled  in  New  York  City  early  in  the  past  century  and 
were  successful  merchants  until  the  depredations  committed  by  French 
cruisers  left  the  family  without  resources.  His  father,  Gregory  Han- 
ifen, came  to  Philadelphia  in  1835,  where  he  married  Mary  Isling,  a 
native  of  Lebanon  County,  Pennsylvania.  John  E.  was  their  fourth 
child,  and  Mrs.  Hanifen  died  while  he  was  yet  very  young.  In  1861 
his  father  and  elder  brother  entered  the  Union  Army,  leaving  him  to 
the  care  of  an  elder  sister.  John  E,  was  a lad  of  independent  spirit 
and  firm  determination.  Backed  by  these  qualities  he  resolved  to 
commence  life  on  his  own  account,  which  he  did  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
years,  when  he  obtained  employment  in  the  mill  of  Martin  Landen- 
berger.  An  humble  position  was  assigned  him,  but  aptness,  industry 
and  deep  interest  In  his  work  procured  for  him  advancements  from 
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time  to  time,  until  he  was  placed  in  full  charge  of  the  hosiery  depart- 
ment, one  of  the  most  important  in  the  mill. 

Mr.  Hanifen,  in  November,  1874,  left  the  employ  of  Mr.  Landen- 
berger,  and  with  George  R.  Jesson,  a fellow-employe,  commenced  the 
manufacture  of  hosiery  in  one  room.  His  own  master,  free  to  exercise 
his  abilities  as  to  him  seemed  best,  he  prepared  new  designs  which, 
following  in  rapid  succession,  made  an  ever-growing  market  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  new  firm.  At  the  end  of  one  year  Hanifen  & Company 
found  themselves  cramped  for  space  in  three  rooms.  Their  business 
steadily  expanded  until,  in  1876,  it  became  necessary  for  them  to  erect  a 
five-story  mill  at  the  corner  of  Savery  and  Thompson  streets.  With  the 
largely  augmented  space  and  plant,  the  demand  for  their  fabrics  con- 
tinued to  grow  until  1881.  At  that  period  it  had  attained  proportions 
of  such  magnitude  as  to  compel  the  firm  to  build  an  additional  struc- 
ture to  their  mill.  Shortly  after  this  Mr.  Jesson  withdrew  from  the  firm, 
leaving  John  E.  Hanifen  sole  proprietor.  Under  his  management  the 
manufacture  of  Jersey  cloth  and  knit  cloths  generally  was  begun,  Mr. 
Hanifen  being  a pioneer  in  their  American  production.  In  1883  Mr. 
Hanifen  introduced  new  machinery  into  his  mill,  and  other  improve- 
ments being  gradually  added,  the  demand  for  knit  cloths  became  so 
great  that  he  devoted  the  entire  capacity  of  his  mill  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  knit  cloths  and  garments.  So  perfect  was  this  production 
that,  at  the  request  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Mr.  Hanifen  sub- 
mitted samples  of  his  fabrics  to  the  United  States  Government  exhibit 
at  the  New  Orleans  Exposition  in  1884.  These  samples  were  after- 
wards placed  in  the  National  Museum,  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Letters- 
patent  have  been  granted  to  Mr.  Hanifen  for  many  original  designs 
In  knitted  cloths,  and  recently  in  the  manufacture  of  underwear  he 
has  achieved  great  success.  In  fact,  Mr.  Hanifen’s  faith  In  new  ideas 
and  new  machinery,  and  his  production  of  only  the  finest  grade  of 
fabrics,  have  made  him  a leader  in  the  progressive  school  of  American 
manufacturers. 

In  his  political  career  Mr.  Hanifen  has  met  with  the  same  marked 
results  and  the  same  successes  which  have  characterized  his  business 
life.  He  has  always  been  known  as  a citizen  of  highest  purpose,  and 
in  his  public  offices  his  worth  and  Integrity  have  won  for  him  the  esteem 
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and  admiration  of  all.  Mr.  Hanifen  was  elected  a member  of  Common 
Council  from  the  Twenty-ninth  Ward,  first  in  1883.  So  well  did  he 
look  after  the  interests  of  his  constituents  and  the  welfare  of  the  city 
at  laro-e  that  he  was  re-nominated  and  re-elected  for  two  successive 
terms,  serving  until  1887.  He  was  a member  of  Select  Council  from 
1887  to  1896.  During  this  period  he  rendered  efficient  service  on 
such  important  committees  as  Finance,  Municipal  Government,  Water, 
Electrical  and  Law,  giving  to  all  his  duties  close  attention.  For  three 
years  he  occupied  the  position  of  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce and  Navigation,  and  while  in  that  office  advocated  the  exten- 
sion of  piers  along  the  river  front  and  the  improvement  of  water-ways. 
Much  of  this  work  along  the  Delaware  front  can  be  traced  to  his 
efforts.  In  many  other  fields  Mr.  Hanifen  has  exhibited  his  marked 
ability  as  a business  man  and  a progressive  citizen,  and  it  is  indeed 
true  that  he  represents  most  thoroughly  all  the  elemental  qualities  that 
go  toward  making  a representative  Pennsylvanian.  He  is  a Director 
of  the  Kensington  National  Bank,  and  of  the  Johnston  Frog  and 
Switch  Company,  of  Chester,  Pennsylvania.  He  is  a member  and 
ex-President  of  the  Columbia  Club,  and  is  prominently  identified  with 
the  Philadelphia  Bourse,  Union  League  and  other  organizations  of  a 
social  and  business  nature.  In  the  grave  labor  troubles  of  1876-77, 
he  was  President  of  the  Hosiery  Section,  and  is  now  President  of  the 
Stockinette  Association.  For  these  and  many  other  important  services 
rendered  by  Mr.  Hanifen  to  the  industrial  and  political  interests  of 
his  State,  he  must  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  pro- 
gressive of  Pennsylvania’s  sons. 
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those  who  have  rapidly  and  steadily  risen  in  profes- 
sional 'life  and  who  have  particularly  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  practice  of  law  in  Philadelphia, 
Frank  A,  Hartranft  is  prominent.  He  is  the  descend- 
ant of  an  old  German  family,  who  immigrated  to  this 
country  early  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  While  still  quite  young  he 
connected  himself  with  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  has,  since  his  seven- 
teenth year,  been  very  active  in  religious  work.  While  he  has  gained 
much  success  and  reputation  as  counsellor  and  attorney  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  he  has  been  equally  prominent  in  the  work 
of  his  church.  For  many  years  he  was  active  as  a Democrat  in 
politics,  and  stood  high  in  the  councils  of  his  party.  Courageous, 
energetic  and  untiring,  Mr.  Hartranft  is  invariably  found  in  the  front 
in  all  that  he  undertakes.  He  served  his  city  well  as  a member  of  the 
Common  Council  and  rendered  his  party  faithful  service  as  a member 
of  Executive  Committees  and  upon  the  political  platform.  His  church 
was  indebted  to  his  activity  upon  numerous  occasions,  when  he  was  a 
Delegate  to  Conference  and  Synods.  He  enjoys  a large  and  lucrative 
practice,  almost  exclusively  in  civil  cases,  and  deservedly  holds  the 
confidence  of  his  clients  and  brother  members  of  the  Bar  alike. 

Frank  A.  Hartranft  was  born  February  25,  1855,  at  Falckner’s 
Swamp,  Montgomery  County,  Pennsylvania.  His  parents  were  Aaron 
Hartranft  and  Catharine  Derr  Hartranft  Saylor).  He  is  able  to 
trace  his  ancestry  back,  through  Tobias  Hartranft,  to  an  ancient 
German  family.  At  the  age  of  six  months  Frank  A.  Hartranft  was 
brought  to  Philadelphia,  and  in  this  city  he  has  ever  since  resided. 
He  passed  through  the  lower  grades  of  the  public  schools  to  the  Park 
Avenue  Grammar  School  and  was  one  year  in  the  Philadelphia  High 
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School,  In  1872  he  entered  the  office  of  S.  Hartranft  & Company, 
manufacturers  of  flour,  as  a clerk.  For  a few  years  he  continued  in 
mercantile  life,  but  determined  early  to  make  the  law  his  profession. 
He  studied  in  the  office  of  Theodore  McFadden  and  was  admitted  to 
the  Bar,  July  i,  1882,  when  he  immediately  entered  upon  the  practice 
of  law.  Success  marked  his  efforts  from  the  beginning.  His  early 
inclinations  were  in  the  direction  of  criminal  practice,  but  for  years  he 
has  devoted  his  time  and  talents  almost  entirely  to  civil  cases  in  the 
Common  Pleas,  Orphans’,  Superior  and  Supreme  Courts  of  the  State. 
Mr.  Hartranft’s  ability  on  the  platform  and  his  cool  judgment  in 
counsel  soon  brought  him  prominently  before  the  people.  In 
February,  1889,  was  nominated  by  the  Democrats,  and  elected  by 
the  voters  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Ward  to  represent  them  in  Common 
Council,  an  office  which  he  filled  with  fidelity  and  ability  for  two  years. 
He  was  successively  a member  of  the  Democratic  Executive  Com- 
mittees of  the  Twentieth,  Twenty-fifth  and  Thirty-third  Wards,  and  of 
the  Democratic  State  Executive  Committee,  representing  the  Eighth 
District,  composed  of  a number  of  the  wards  of  Philadelphia.  Mr. 
Hartranft  was  a Delegate  to  the  Democratic  State  Convention  at 
Scranton  that  nominated  Mr.  Pattison  for  Governor,  subsequently 
being  himself  nominated  by  the  Democratic  party  of  Philadelphia  for 
the  office  of  Sheriff,  as  a candidate  who  would  unite  the  party  in 
Philadelphia  County  and  thus  assist  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Pattison, 
and  his  efforts  in  the  campaign  that  followed  were  of  great  assistance 
to  his  party  and  aided  materially  in  the  election  of  the  Democratic 
nominee. 

Since  1892  Mr.  Hartranft  has  not  devoted  so  much  of  his  time  to 
politics,  his  increasing  law  practice  requiring  much  more  of  his 
attention,  but  upon  important  occasions  his  services  are  at  the 
command  of  his  party.  He  is  President  of  the  Hartranft  Family 
Reunion  Association,  succeeding  ex-Governor  John  F.  Hartranft,  who, 
at  his  death,  was  President  of  that  organization.  He  is  one  of  the 
original  stockholders  of  the  first  trust  company,  the  Commonwealth, 
ever  organized  in  Philadelphia.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  years  he  was 
admitted  to  membership  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  at  once  took  a 
great  interest  in  its  work.  He  very  materially  aided  in  organizing 
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All  Saints’  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Philadelphia,  and  for  eight 
years  was  an  Elder  in  that  congregation  and  Superintendent  of  the 
Sunday-School.  He  has  frequently  served  as  Delegate  from  that 
church  to  the  Philadelphia  Conference  and  to  the  Synod  of  East 
Pennsylvania,  and  once  as  a Delegate  representing  the  Synod  of  East 
Pennsylvania,  to  the  General  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America.  At  this  session,  held  at 
Lebanon  in  1891,  he  figured  prominently,  making  the  motion  to 
indefinitely  postpone  the  consideration  of  the  printing  of  books  of 
worship  with  or  without  the  liturgical  service.  As  this  motion 
prevailed  it  settled  the  question  of  “ The  Common  Service  ” in  the 
General  Synod  in  favor  of  the  service.  Mr.  Hartranft  was  a member 
of  the  original  committee,  representing  Pennsylvania,  that  organized 
the  Luther  League  of  America,  and  was  Secretary  of  the  first 
convention  of  that  organization,  which  met  at  Pittsburg.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Deaconess  Board  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  President 
of  the  Lutheran  Mission  Society  of  Philadelphia,  and  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  Lutheran  Social  Union  of  Philadelphia.  Mr. 
Hartranft  has  also  been  identified  with  the  charitable  and  beneficial 
orders  of  our  city,  and  is  an  active  member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias, 
Odd  Fellows,  Knights  of  the  Golden  Eagle  and  Knights  of  Malta. 

Mr.  Hartranft  and  Isabelle  S.  Cummings  were  married  in  Phila- 
delphia on  June  27,  1878.  They  have  three  children,  Helen  C.,  Frank 
A.,  Jr.,  and  Paul  S. 


III. — 1 1 


HEN  the  present  National  Administration  took  hold  of 
the  ship  of  State  it  found  it  advantageous,  to  carry 
out  its  political  policy,  to  make  various  changes  in 
the  offices  under  its  direct  control  and  manap-ement. 

o 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these,  in  so  far  as  it 
concerns  Philadelphia  and  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  was  that  made  in 
the  office  of  United  States  Appraiser  of  the  Port  of  Philadelphia.  On 
April  5,  1897,  President  McKinley  sent  in  to  the  Senate  for  this  post 
the  name  of  Linn  Hartranft,  and  without  hesitation  his  appointment 
was  accepted  and  confirmed.  Mr.  Hartranft,  as  United  States 
Appraiser,  has  given  the  office  a most  admirable  administration.  His 
entire  political  career  has  been  a bright  one,  and  the  appointment  to 
his  present  office  was  not  only  in  recognition  of  the  services  which  he 
had  rendered  the  Republican  party,  but  because  of  his  natural  abilities 
and  the  high  order  of  his  mental  and  personal  attainments. 

Linn  Hartranft  was  born  in  Norristown,  Montgomery  County, 
Pennsylvania,  June  28,  1862.  His  father  was  the  late  Major-General 
John  F.  Hartranft,  who  was  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  from  1873  to 
1879.  His  mother  was  Sallie  Douglas  Sebring,  daughter  of  Judge 
Sebring  of  Easton.  The  Hartranft  family  has  been  known  in  Penn- 
sylvania for  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  years,  its  founder, 
Tobias  Hartranft,  landing  and  settling  in  America  in  1734.  Linn 
Hartranft  was  educated  in  the  private  schools  of  Harrisburg  and 
Philadelphia,  finally  entering  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
then  connected  in  business  with  his  father.  During  his  business 
career  he  marked  out  a line  of  progress  which  promised  for  him  a 
notable  success.  Although  he  had  never  held  any  public  office  before 
his  appointment  as  Appraiser,  he  naturally,  both  by  inheritance  and 
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association,  took  a deep  interest  in  politics,  and  became  a well-known 
campaigner  and  worker  in  the  Republican  party.  His  oratory  in 
behalf  of  the  Republican  interests  stamped  him  as  a man  of  bright 
attainments,  and  few  men  of  his  age  have  acquired  as  wide  a reputa- 
tion as  a speaker.  The  field  of  his  labors  has  extended  over  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois. 

Mr.  Hartranft,  in  business,  won  the  recognition  of  the  financial 
and  commercial  leaders  of  the  city  for  his  ability  as  a manager,  and  he 
speedily  advanced  to  the  position  of  a man  of  mark.  It  was  more  par- 
ticularly, however,  as  a Republican  leader  that  Mr.  Hartranft,  in  spite 
of  his  youth,  came  into  prominence.  The  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee recognized  in  him  a promising  factor  in  the  development  of  the 
party’s  success,  and  under  its  auspices  he  spoke  in  a number  of  States, 
through  various  campaigns.  His  most  prolific  services  have  been 
rendered  since  the  death  of  his  father,  and  particularly  in  1890,  when 
he  began  to  travel  outside  of  Pennsylvania  in  behalf  of  the  Republican 
organization.  In  the  Ohio  campaign  of  1891  he  became  well  known 
to  Major  McKinley,  and  during  a part  of  the  fall  of  1896  he  was  con- 
stantly employed  by  the  National  Committee  in  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
sometimes  being  called  upon  to  make  several  speeches  a day.  His 
candidacy,  when  he  was  named  for  the  important  office  of  United  States 
Appraiser,  was  warmly  endorsed  by  several  members  of  the  National 
Committee,  who  were  appreciative  of  Mr.  Hartranft’s  services  to  the 
party,  and  cognizant  of  his  business  abilities. 

Ever  since  the  Gubernatorial  contest  in  Pennsylvania  in  1890, 
Mr.  Hartranft  has  not  missed  a campaign,  but  has  been  on  the  stump 
through  all  the  political  contests,  contributing  to  the  dissemination  of 
his  party’s  principles.  In  the  Hastings  campaign  in  Pennsylvania, 
in  1894,  he  was  particularly  interested,  and  he  then  came  into  great 
prominence  as  one  of  the  most  active  workers  and  expounders  of 
Republican  principles.  In  1892,  also,  he  was  active  in  his  work  in 
behalf  of  the  Presidential  candidacy  of  his  party,  and  when,  in  1896, 
William  McKinley  was  named  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States, 
Linn  Hartranft  went  to  work  in  his  interest  and  was  heard  in  many 
cities  and  counties.  His  services  in  the  West  during  the  last  Presi- 
dential  campaign  were  of  a valuable  nature,  and  among  the  letters 
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endorsing  his  application  for  his  present  position  were  some  not  only 
from  the  members  of  the  National  Committee,  but  from  the  committees 
of  several  States  and  from  Governor  Hastings  and  Senators  Quay  and 
Penrose. 

When  Mr.  Hartranft  was  made  United  States  Appraiser  of  the 
Port  of  Philadelphia  his  appointment  was  recognized  as  a most  deserv- 
ing one,  and  his  friends,  personal  as  well  as  political,  joined  in  express- 
ing their  gratification  at  his  well-earned  advancement.  Mr.  Hartranft 
has  never  married,  and  to-day  his  chief  interests  are  centered  in  the 
administration  of  his  office,  to  which  he  gives  his  greatest  attention, 
introducing  from  time  to  time  improvements  and  new  features  of 
management  of  a nature  calculated  to  benefit  the  entire  city  as  well  as 
his  department.  Mr.  Hartranft  continues  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
political  affairs  of  the  Nation  as  well  as  of  Philadelphia  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  he  is  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  and 
progressive  of  the  younger  members  of  the  Republican  organization. 


AN  HAUPT  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  March  26, 
7.  His  father  was  Jacob  Haupt,  a merchant,  who 
i when  Herman  was  twelve  years  of  age,  leaving 
encumbered  estate,  which  threw  upon  the  mother 
support  of  a family  of  three  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters. Although  but  twelve  years  of  age,  Herman  paid  for  his  own 
tuition  by  services  in  the  school.  When  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age, 
John  B.  Sterigere,  a Member  of  Congress,  a connection  of  the  family, 
secured  him  a cadetship  at  West  Point.  Being  too  young  at  the  time, 
the  appointment  was  made  to  date  from  the  next  year,  and  Cadet 
Haupt  entered  in  June,  1831,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  Graduat- 
ing in  1835,  his  intention  was  to  remain  in  the  Army,  but  while  on 
furlough  in  Philadelphia  he  was  offered  the  position  of  Assistant 
Engineer  under  Henry  R.  Campbell,  who  had  charge  of  the  construc- 
tion of  some  roads  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia.  He  accepted,  and 
in  the  winter  of  1835  was  engaged  in  the  survey  of  a railroad  from 
Norristown  to  Allentown,  and,  in  the  spring  of  1836,  in  the  location  of 
the  Norristown  and  Valley  Railroad.  When  the  latter  was  completed 
the  upper  division  was  assigned  him.  John  P.  Baily,  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  Eastern  Division  of  Pennsylvania,  offered  him  an  appointment 
in  the  service  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  as  Principal  Assistant  to 
locate  a railroad  across  the  South  Mountain.  Mr.  Campbell  told 
Mr.  Haupt  that  the  compensation  would  be  twice  as  much  as  he  was 
authorized  to  offer,  so  it  would  not  be  right  to  insist  on  remaining  in 
his  service. 

The  location  of  the  Gettysburg  Railroad  was  made  in  1836.  In 
1837  Mr.  Haupt  united  with  the  Lutheran  Church,  of  which  Rev.  Ben- 
jamin Keller  was  Pastor,  and,  in  1838,  married  the  latter’s  daughter, 
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who  traveled  with  him  in  life’s  journey  for  fifty-three  years,  and  died, 
April  II,  1891.  The  family  numbered  seven  sons  and  four  daughters, 
of  whom  six  sons  and  two  daughters  are  still  living.  One  of  the  sons, 
who  has  gained  a high  reputation,  is  Prof.  Lewis  M.  Haupt,  now  a 
member  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Commission  ; another  son,  Charles 
Edo-ar.  is  Rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  in  St.  Paul,  and  a third 
son,  Alexander  James  Dulyshere,  is  Pastor  of  the  Memorial  Lutheran 
Church  in  the  same  city.  The  Gettysburg  Railroad  was  suspended 
in  1839  by  a change  in  administration,  and  Mr.  Haupt’s  next  position 
was  that  of  Principal  Assistant  on  the  York  and  Wrightsville  Railroad. 
He  then  commenced  investigation  of  the  subject  of  the  distribution  of 
strains  in  truss  bridges,  which  resulted  in  the  publication  of  the 
“General  Theory  of  Bridge  Constructing”  in  1852.  This  work 
practically  revolutionized  bridge  constructing  throughout  the  world. 
It  elicited  strong  expressions  of  commendation  from  Robert  Stevenson 
and  his  associates  in  England,  and  was  adopted  generally  as  a text- 
book in  engineering  schools.  After  completing  the  York  and  Wrights- 
ville Railroad,  about  1841,  Mr.  Haupt  accepted  the  position  of 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Civil  Engineering  in  Pennsylvania 
College  at  Gettysburg. 

In  1847  the  location  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  com- 
menced. After  the  Juniata  Division  from  Lewistown  to  Harrisburg 
had  been  located,  John  Edgar  Thomson,  then  Chief  Engineer,  made  a 
critical  examination  of  the  line,  and  found  the  location  of  the  upper 
portion  so  defective  that,  although  contractors  had  commenced  work, 
an  entirely  new  location  was  required.  In  this  emergency  he  was 
advised  to  send  for  Mr.  Haupt,  who  re-located  the  whole  line  with 
great  improvement  and  reduction  of  expense.  He  was  then  ordered 
to  report  to  Mr.  Thomson  at  the  principal  office  in  Harrisburg,  to 
assume  the  duties  of  Assistant  to  the  Chief  Engineer.  When  the 
first  sixty  miles  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  approached  completion, 
Mr.  Thomson  informed  him  that  he  had  been  selected  for  the  position 
of  Superintendent.  There  were  State  roads  on  both  sides,  operated 
by  officers  who  were  unfriendly  to  the  new  road,  as  were  also  the 
Canal  Commissions.  This  as  well  as  inside  opposition  to  Mr.  Haupt 
finally  culminated  in  charges  of  insubordination,  neglect  of  duty  and 
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disrespect  to  the  Board.  Demanding  the  privilege  of  appearing  before 
the  Board  in  his  own  defense,  the  charges  were  clearly  refuted  and  the 
defense  of  General  Superintendent  Haupt  was  seen  in  so  clear  a light 
that,  by  vote  of  the  Board,  it  was  ordered  to  be  transcribed  upon  the 
minutes.  When  his  official  course  had  been  completely  vindicated, 
Mr.  Haupt  tendered  his  resignation,  which  was  repeatedly  declined. 
He  then  severed  his  connection  with  the  company  by  accepting  the 
position  of  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Southern  Railroad  of  Mississippi,  at 
double  his  former  salary.  After  six  months  he  was  recalled  to  take  the 
position  of  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  com- 
pleted the  Mountain  Division  with  the  Alleghany  Tunnel,  opening  the 
line  through  to  Pittsburg.  About  the  same  time  (1855)  he  was  elected 
by  the  City  Councils  of  Philadelphia  a Director  of  the  company. 

In  the  spring  of  1862  a new  bureau  of  the  War  Department  was 
organized,  charged  with  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  military 
railroads  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Haupt  was  appointed  Chief  of 
this  bureau,  with  the  rank  of  Colonel  and  Aide  to  General  McDowell, 
then  in  command  of  the  Army  for  the  protection  of  the  Capital.  He 
was  subsequently  promoted  Brigadier-General  for  meritorious  services. 
The  corps  organized  by  General  Haupt  accompanied  General  Sher- 
man in  his  march  to  the  sea,  and,  by  the  rapid  reconstruction  of  roads 
and  bridges  and  transfers  of  troops,  rendered  success  possible.  Mr. 
Haupt  has  held  many  of  the  most  prominent  positions  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  has  been  a prolific  writer  on  engineering  subjects. 


has  been  truly  said  that  the  best  history  is  biography, 
and  in  engineering  as  well  as  in  science  the  most  valu- 
able record  of  ideas  is  to  be  found  in  the  lives  of  the 
men  who  held  them.  In  presenting,  therefore,  this 
brief  sketch  of  one  of  the  busiest  of  these  workers, 
Prof.  Lewis  M.  Haupt,  whose  activity  as  an  engineer  perhaps  entitles 
him  to  be  called  the  successor  of  Captain  Eads,  there  is  given  a goodly 
fragment  of  the  history  of  progress. 

Lewis  M.  Haupt  was  born  at  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania,  on 
March  21,  1844.  His  father,  Gen.  Herman  Haupt,  was  at  that  time 
Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Pennsylvania  College,  and  shortly  after- 
ward, becoming  connected  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  he 
removed  his  family  to  Harrisburg  and  subsequently  to  Philadelphia. 
Professor  Haupt’s  boyhood  was  spent  in  an  atmosphere  of  science 
and  engineering.  He  attended  the  Philadelphia  public  schools  for  a 
short  time,  and  later  the  famous  old  Germantown  Academy  came  in 
for  a share  of  his  educational  training.  Owing  to  his  delicate  health, 
out-of-door  exercise  was  recommended  for  him  in  place  of  the  school- 
room. At  the  age  of  fourteen  his  father  removed  to  Massachusetts  to 
survey  and  construct  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  Line,  from  Troy  to  Green- 
field, and  it  was  on  this  work  that  Professor  Haupt  began  his  practical 
experience  as  level  rodman.  During  the  severest  winter  weather  his 
time  was  spent  at  the  Greenfield  and  Cambridge  High  Schools,  and 
later  at  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  where  he  began  a course  of 
studies  preparatory  to  entering  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  After 
a short  and  special  course  at  the  latter  institution  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Lincoln  to  the  cadetship  at  West  Point,  in  the  fall  of  1863. 
Four  years  later  Professor  Haupt  was  graduated  and  immediately 
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assigned  to  duty  in  the  United  States  Corps  of  Engineers.  His  first 
work  in  the  service  was  with  a party  then  conducting  the  triangulation 
of  Lake  Superior.  In  February,  1869,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Mexi- 
can border  to  act  as  aid  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  E.  R.  S.  Canby  and  his 
successor,  General  Reynolds.  He  resigned  that  position  in  September 
of  the  same  year,  and  it  was  here  the  formative  period  may  be  said  to 
have  terminated  and  the  application  to  the  problems  of  civil  life  to  have 
begun.  He  next  accepted  a position  as  Assistant  Engineer  and  To- 
pographer in  charge  of  the  survey  of  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia. 
He  was  engaged  in  this  work  for  several  years,  collating  the  data  for 
an  elaborate  contour  map,  and  locating  and  constructing  the  drives, 
drains  and  other  engineering  features  of  this  peerless  pleasure-ground. 
In  1872  he  again  entered  the  public  service,  being  appointed  to  the 
post  of  Assistant  Examiner,  United  States  Patent  Office,  Department 
of  Engineering.  He  resigned  his  position  in  a few  months,  however, 
in  order  to  accept  the  Professorship  of  Civil  Engineering  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  and  for  twenty  years  he  discharged  the  duties 
incident  to  that  position  with  the  same  fidelity  and  ability  that  had 
always  characterized  his  work.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  joining  that 
great  institution  of  learning,  his  life  had  been  spent  in  gaining  expe- 
rience. The  position  offered  to  him  such  opportunities  that  he  could 
make  good  use  of  it,  both  as  a student  and  as  an  instructor.  His  long 
summer  vacations  were  spent  in  practical  engineering  work.  He  held 
the  appointments  of  Engineer  on  the  Fourth  Lighthouse  District  in 
charge  of  surveys  for  range  lights  in  the  Delaware  River,  and  Assist- 
ant in  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Surveys,  being  in  charge 
of  the  geodesy  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  one  of  the  Commissioners 
in  the  Lake  Erie  and  Ohio  River  ship  canal.  He  was  also  the  Asso- 
ciate Judge  to  report  on  the  transportation  features  of  the  Paris 
Exposition.  While  connected  with  the  coast  survey  he  made  a critical 
examination  of  all  the  old  maps  and  harbors  with  a view  to  noting  the 
changes  of  channels  and  bars.  This  study  resulted  in  the  discovery 
of  a law  which  governed  the  formation  of  ocean  bars  and  led  to  sug- 
gestions for  their  prevention  and  removal  and  for  the  improvement 
of  harbors.  His  discoveries  in  physical  hydrography  and  his  invention 
of  a system  of  harbor  improvements  were  esteemed  of  such  moment 
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that  the  American  Philosophical  Society  awarded  him  the  Gold  Medal 
of  the  Magellanic  Premium,  an  honor  so  rare  that  only  twice  in  a 
century  has  any  paper  been  submitted  that  has  been  considered 
worthy  of  it.  Professor  Haupt’s  interest  in  waterways  and  water 
transportation  became  so  absorbing  that,  in  1893,  he  resigned  from 
the  University  in  order  to  devote  all  his  time  to  the  subject.  He  was 
the  first  President  of  the  Engineers’  Club  of  Philadelphia,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  American  Phil- 
osophical Society,  Franklin  Institute,  the  Geographical  Society,  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  Consult- 
ing Engineer  for  the  Trades  League  of  Philadelphia,  and  Chairman 
of  the  Colombia-Cauca  Arbitration  Committee,  selected  by  the  State 
Department  to  settle  the  dispute  as  to  the  amount  of  indemnity 
between  the  contending  parties. 

In  July,  1897,  appointed  by  the  President  one  of  the  three 

members  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Commission,  to  determine  a proper 
route  and  the  feasibility  and  cost  of  this  important  commercial  high- 
way for  all  nations.  He  is  the  author  of  many  books,  publications, 
serials  and  contributions  to  the  scientific  literature  of  the  day. 
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its  finances  and  in  the  institutions  cognate  thereto  the 
country  possesses  one  of  the  greatest  factors  of  its 
strength;  and  Pennsylvania,  in  the  sisterhood  of  States, 
is  noted  for  the  numerical  strength  and  the  skillful 
management  of  its  banks  and  similar  fiduciary  institu- 
tions. From  the  earliest  days  of  banking  until  the  present  time,  when 
the  system  has  reached  such  a state  of  perfection  and  has  attained  so 
high  an  eminence  in  economic  science,  there  have  been  identified  with 
it  some  of  the  brightest  men  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  this  is  particu- 
larly true  of  that  period  embraced  within  the  last  twenty  years  or  so. 
In  the  presidency  of  a bank,  by  time  and  custom,  is  centered  the  chief 
interests  of  the  institution,  Philadelphia’s  financial  leaders  comprise 
some  of  the  brightest  men  of  the  State,  and  among  them  William  H. 
Heisler,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  and  President  of  the  Manufacturers’ 
National  Bank,  of  Philadelphia,  is  prominent.  Mr.  Heisler  is  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  management  of  financial  affairs  and  has  a 
complete  knowledge  of  banks  and  banking,  having  been  identified 
therewith  since  1863,  and  since  1866  with  the  financial  institutions  of 
Philadelphia.  His  business  career  tells  an  interesting  story  of  pro- 
gress and  enterprise  and  indicated  his  fitness  for  the  honorable  position 
which  he  now  occupies  in  Philadelphia  affairs. 

William  H.  Heisler  was  born  in  Pemberton,  New  Jersey,  where 
his  father  was  a prominent  merchant,  on  November  19,  1842.  In  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  his  parents  had  resided  for  a long  time,  and  some 
of  his  earliest  ancestors  had  been  located  there;  but  upon  removing  to 
Philadelphia  later  in  life,  Mr.  Heisler  at  once  identified  himself  with 
Pennsylvania’s  interests  and  became,  in  the  course  of  years,  one  of  its 
most  active  and  interested  citizens.  His  father  was  Jacob  Heisler  and 
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his  mother  was  Sarah  Heisler,  whose  maiden  name  was  Malmsbury, 
of  the  Malmsbury  family  of  England.  From  his  father’s  ancestors 
Mr.  Heisler  inherits  a strain  of  German  blood.  He  was  sent  to  the 
country  school  at  Pemberton,  New  Jersey,  and  received  his  entire  edu- 
cation there.  His  first  entrance  into  the  business  world  was  made  in 
1859,  when  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age.  He  entered  a drug  store  to 
learn  the  details  of  the  Pharmacopceia,  and  remained  there  until  1863. 
In  that  year  he  entered  the  Mount  Holly  National  Bank,  at  Mount 
Holly,  New  Jersey,  and  remained  there  for  three  years,  during  which 
time  he  obtained  a large  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  the  banking 
business  and  fitted  himself  for  a course  in  after  life  which  was  to  bring 
him  success.  In  1866  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  saw  a 
wider  field  for  his  advancement;  and,  to  facilitate  that  end,  he  obtained 
a post  in  the  Seventh  National  Bank  of  Philadelphia  and  speedily 
acquired  a reputation  in  banking  circles  for  his  excellent  business 
methods  and  close  attention  to  the  affairs  of  office  which  came  under 
his  jurisdiction.  He  was  made  the  Cashier  of  the  bank  in  1871,  and 
continued  as  such  for  a period  of  seventeen  years,  in  that  capacity 
greatly  aiding  to  establish  the  institution  upon  a more  comprehensive 
basis,  at  the  same  time  increasing  his  own  knowledge  of  banking  and 
adding  to  his  own  already  excellent  reputation. 

In  1888  he  was  made  Cashier  and  Vice-President  of  the  Manu- 
facturers’ National  Bank.  This  promotion  was  the  natural  outcome  of 
his  close  attention  to  the  business  which  he  had  selected  as  the  vehicle 
for  his  ambitious  energy  and  varied  talents.  He  served  as  Cashier 
and  Vice-President  of  the  Manufacturers’  National  Bank  until  1893, 
but,  in  the  meantime,  he  had  been  marked  for  still  greater  honors,  and, 
the  stockholders  and  officials  seeing  in  him  a most  able  man  to  repre- 
sent the  combined  interests  and  conduct  them,  elected  him  President 
in  1893,  which  position  he  now  holds,  and  has  held  ever  since.  In  the 
Manufacturers’  National  Bank  Mr.  Heisler  finds  his  chief  interests,  but 
he  is  identified  with  other  corporate  bodies  in  an  important  capacity. 
He  is  a Director  in  the  Schlichter  Jute  Cordage  Company  and  he  is 
also  the  Treasurer,  handling  a capital  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
He  is  a Director  of  the  Seaside  Park  Association  and  is  Treasurer  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Seamen’s  Friend  Society.  He  is  Treasurer  of  the 
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Philadelphia  Layman’s  Association  and,  in  the  charitable  work  con- 
ducted by  the  latter  organization,  takes  an  active  personal  interest. 

Mr.  Heisler  is  married,  his  wife  being  Lizzie  J.  Yard,  daughter  of 
Edmund  S.  Yard,  of  Philadelphia.  They  have  two  children,  Grace  A. 
Heisler  and  William  H.  Heisler,  Jr.  The  daughter  is  a graduate  of 
the  Women’s  College  of  Baltimore. 


IE  is  no  name  better  known  or  more  deservedly 
respected  in  the  business  circles  which  center  about 
Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  than  that  of  David  F.  Henry, 
the  subject  of  this  biographical  sketch.  Besides 
being  the  builder  of  a palatial  hostelry  bearing  his 
name,  he  is  identified  with  several  of  the  greatest  corporations  in  his 
native  city,  directs  a business  of  his  own,  and  takes  an  active  part 
in  the  promotion  and  management  of  a number  of  important  financial 
institutions  and  commercial  organizations.  In  fact,  in  a variety  of 
ways  he  is  a thoroughly  representative  and  progressive  citizen  of  the 
Keystone  State. 

David  Ford  Henry  was  born  in  Pittsburg  on  the  2 2d  day  of  May, 
1 836.  His  grandparents  on  his  father’s  side  were  prominent  among 
the  early  settlers  in  the  eastern  part  of  this  State,  and,  later,  they 
moved  to  Virginia,  where  his  father  was  born  in  1792.  The  latter 
migrated  to  Pittsburg  in  1827,  where  he  was  married  to  Anna  Patter- 
son, whose  ancestry  dates  back  to  the  first  settlement  in  Western 
Pennsylvania,  her  family  being  among  the  pioneers  of  Pittsburg.  Mr. 
Henry  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  public  schools  of 
Pittsburg,  and,  when  duly  fitted,  he  entered  the  Allegheny  University, 
where  he  finished  a very  thorough  course  with  honors.  He  made  his 
first  step  in  the  world  of  business  in  1856,  as  a clerk,  and  gradually 
worked  his  way  upwards  until  he  became  a merchant  of  considerable 
prominence  and  then  a manufacturer  of  note,  not  only  in  his  own  State, 
but  throughout  the  country.  Early  in  the  sixties,  at  the  time  of  the 
Indian  outbreak  and  massacres  on  the  frontier  of  Minnesota,  he 
volunteered,  with  other  citizens,  and  went  to  the  succor  of  the  settlers. 
He  had  previously  spent  about  ten  years  of  his  early  manhood  in  that 
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State  in  mercantile  pursuits.  It  has  been,  however,  as  a promoter  of 
business  enterprises  directly  affecting  the  advancement  of  Pittsburg 
and  the  surrounding  territory  that  Mr.  Henry  has  won  a high  place  in 
the  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He  was  the  promoter  of  the  first 
electric  street  railway  operated  in  Pittsburg,  and  for  a number  of  years 
acted  as  its  President  and  General  Manager.  This  line  was  known  as 
the  Federal  Street  and  Pleasant  Valley  Passenger  Railway  Company. 
He  originated  the  Central  District  and  Printing  Telegraph  Company 
(Bell  Telephone  Company),  and  now  holds  the  position  of  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  General  Manager  of  the  same.  Conspicuous  among  his 
multifarious  duties  is  that  of  President  of  the  Pittsburg  Terra  Cotta 
Lumber  Company  (Fire-Proofing  Company),  whose  business  has  devel- 
oped to  such  an  extent  that  it  not  only  embraces  every  State  in  the 
Union,  but  covers  a number  of  countries  in  Europe.  Mr.  Henry  was 
the  original  promoter  of  this  corporation,  which  now  operates  works  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  with  offices  in  New  York,  Pittsburg  and 
Chicago.  He  organized  the  Henry  Auction  and  Storage  Company  of 
Pittsburg  and  is  now  its  Chairman.  He  devised  and  superintended 
the  building  of  the  iron  bridge  across  the  Allegheny  River  at  Ninth 
Street,  Pittsburg,  of  which  he  is  now  President.  He  is  a Director  of 
the  Central  Accident  Insurance  Company  in  that  city  and  is  a Director 
in  the  Commercial  National  Bank  and  other  institutions  of  like  charac- 
ter. His  chief  interests  at  present  comprise  telephone,  railway,  fire- 
proofing, auction,  storage  and  banking  enterprises. 

In  these  days  of  luxurious  travel  on  both  sea  and  land,  the 
nomadic  public,  at  least  in  this  country,  have  been  educated  up  to  a 
point  where  it  is  necessary  that  the  hotel  accommodations  offered  them 
shall  be  of  a character  that  will  defy  criticism.  For  this  specific  reason 
Mr.  Henry  has  seen  fit  to  build  a hotel,  bearing  his  name,  in  his  native 
city.  That  it  fulfills  every  requirement  is  amply  testified  to  by  those  who 
have  enjoyed  a sojourn  under  its  most  hospitable  roof.  In  the  old  days, 
when  long  journeys  by  stage-coach  formed  the  one  method  of  travel 
from  point  to  point,  hotel  guests  were  more  than  satisfied  if  they  could 
secure  a clean  chamber  in  which  the  linen  was  of  snowy  whiteness,  and 
a table  on  which  was  set  plain  but  well-cooked  food.  Nowadays,  how- 
ever, the  public  tastes  have  been  so  developed  by  modern  inventions, 
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designed  for  their  comfort  and  pleasure,  that  they  demand  more  and 
more  each  succeeding  year.  The  Hotel  Henry  is  one  of  the  most  per- 
fectly appointed  and  artistically  furnished  hotels  in  the  country.  It  not 
only  sets  a table  exquisite  in  its  appointments  and  perfect  in  its  service 
and  cookery,  but  it  also  has  apartments  whose  furnishings  not  only 
satisfy  the  craving  for  rest  and  comfort,  but  meet  the  approval  of  the 
artistic  sense  that  has  been  born  of  constant  travel  in  this  and  foreign 
lands. 

Mr.  Henry  is  a member  and  Vestryman  of  Christ  Episcopal 
Church,  of  Allegheny  City,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  churches 
in  Western  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Henry  was  married,  in  1857,  Ann  E.,  daughter  of  William 
A.  and  Ann  J.  Irvin,  who  were  prominent  and  highly  respected 
residents  of  Pittsburg,  and  were  descended  from  the  Witherspoon  and 
Junkin  families,  familiar  in  the  history  of  the  early  events  of  the 
country.  They  have  three  children,  Lillian  H.,  wife  of  Frank  B.  Smith, 
William  D.  and  David  Ford  Henry,  Jr. 


A LL  countries,  whether  civilized  or  savage,  have,  in  their 
\ age,  held  to  a special  drink  of  some  kind  or  another. 
It  may  have  been  in  the  line  of  fermentation  from 
cereals  and  fruits,  or  brews  from  various  leaves  and 
roots,  that  the  people  of  different  nations  have  found 
a strengthening  drink  especially  suited  to  their  tastes.  Yet  it  is  an 
established  fact  that  where  the  product  of  hops  and  malt  has  once 
been  introduced,  it  has  generally  become  a national  beverage.  To 
satisfy  the  demand,  immense  breweries  have  been  established  in  the 
United  States,  and  particularly  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  which  has 
obtained  a place  in  the  front  rank  for  the  excellence  of  its  malt  liquor 
productions.  The  accomplishment  of  this  result  has,  of  course,  required 
the  services  of  men  peculiarly  adapted  and  thoroughly  well  trained  for 
the  brewing  business,  marked  prominence  in  this  line  being  attained 
by  the  subject  of  this  review. 

Henry  Hess  was  born  on  August  i,  1859,  in  the  hamlet  of  Dublin, 
not  far  from  Doylestown,  the  county  seat  of  Bucks  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  is  descended  from  a sturdy  line  of  Dutch  ancestry.  His 
early  life  was  spent  on  his  father’s  farm,  and  such  meager  facilities  for 
education  as  were  placed  within  his  reach  he  eagerly  grasped,  withal 
yearning  for  better  opportunities  of  self-advancement.  That  was 
nearly  four  decades  ago,  when  the  free  school  system  of  Pennsylvania 
was  not  organized  as  it  is  to-day,  and  educational  opportunities  were 
rather  limited,  being  confined  to  a few  weeks’  tuition  in  winter,  under 
the  guidance  of  peripatetic  pedagogues.  As  a boy,  young  Hess  saw 
that  life  on  a farm  meant  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a tread-mill  exist- 
ence, and,  like  many  another  boy  before  him,  he  determined  to  branch 
out  into  a field  containing  wider  possibilities.  Therefore,  while  yet  in 
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his  teens,  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  succeeded  in  obtaining 
employment  in  Thomas  W.  Sparks’  shot-manufacturing  establishment. 
A few  months  later,  during  the  year  1880,  he  entered  the  office  of  the 
brewing  firm  of  John  F.  Betz  & Son.  It  was  here  he  laid  the  corner- 
stone of  his  rapid  rise  in  the  line  of  business  that  he  drifted  into, 
probably  more  by  the  force  of  circumstances  than  as  a matter  of  choice. 
An  unfailing  performance  in  his  duties  and  a close  attention  to  details 
formed  traits  in  his  character  that  especially  commended  him  to  his 
employers,  and  he  was  soon  promoted  to  the  position  of  chief  office 
assistant  and  collector,  the  latter  responsibility  being  a decided  com- 
pliment to  his  integrity.  Gifted  with  a degree  of  personal  magnetism 
that  has  made  him  eminently  popular,  not  only  through  the  brewing 
trade  of  city.  State  and  country,  but  also  in  other  lines,  he  soon  showed 
his  employers  that  the  right  man  had  been  found  for  the  right  place. 
It  was  while  thus  engaged  that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  John 
Spaeth  and  Louis  Krautter,  the  former  being  the  proprietor  of  a small 
brewery  in  what  was  then  known  as  Coopersville,  now  a portion  of  the 
Thirty-third  Ward  of  Philadelphia.  From  this  acquaintance  was 
developed  the  brewing  plant  of  Spaeth,  Krautter  & Hess,  which  oper- 
ated and  conducted  the  Anchor  Brewery  at  the  northeast  corner  of 
Germantown  and  Lehigh  avenues.  Mr.  Hess  assumed  the  burden  of 
the  management  of  its  affairs,  the  brewing  being  left  to  Mr.  Spaeth. 
This  firm  subsequently  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  corporation  known 
as  the  Consumers’  Brev/ing  Company,  consisting  of  the  extensive 
brewing  plants  of  John  Roehm,  Spaeth,  Krautter  & Hess,  John  C. 
Miller  Brewing  Company,  the  Mutual  Brewing  Company,  the  Welde 
& Thomas  Brewing  Company,  and  the  Excelsior  Brewing  Company. 
This  combination  was  formed  in  April,  1897,  with  a capital  of  ^5,700,- 
000  in  bonds,  preferred  and  common  stock,  and  general  offices  were 
opened  in  the  Bullitt  Building,  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Hess  was  unani- 
mously elected  President,  a position  which  he  still  holds,  and,  from  the 
outset  to  the  present,  those  interested  in  the  consolidation  have 
expressed  their  entire  satisfaction  with  the  successful  results  achieved 
under  his  intelligent  guidance. 

Besides  his  extensive  brewing  interests,  Mr.  Hess  is  prominently 
engaged  in  many  other  enterprises,  being  a Director  in  the  Northern 
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National  Bank,  the  Keystone  Ice  Company  and  the  Contractors’ 
Surety,  Title  and  Trust  Company.  Mr.  Hess’  wonderful  success  has 
not  alone  been  confined  to  his  happy  faculty  of  making  and  holding 
friends,  but  to  his  remarkable  capacity  for  the  conduct  of  affairs,  his 
natural  executive  ability,  his  commercial  acumen  and  foresight,  and  his 
unexampled  control,  not  only  of  self,  but  also  of  all  subordinates,  bind- 
ing them  to  him  with  links  of  loyalty  forged  in  the  fires  of  fair  treat- 
ment and  the  common  brotherhood  of  man. 

Mr.  Hess  is  married  and  has  a family  of  seven  children.  He 
takes  considerable  interest  in  social  affairs  and  in  the  general  progress 
of  his  city. 


HE  several  great  medical  colleges  seated  in  this  city 
have  contributed  largely  to  Philadelphia’s  fame  the 
world  over.  Throughout  the  European  centers  of 
scientific  knowledge  and  investigation,  Philadelphia  is 
recognized  as  a center  of  advanced  instruction  in  the 
sciences  of  medicine  and  surgery.  The  high  standard  maintained  in 
the  curriculum  of  the  colleges,  the  fame  of  her  instructors  and  the 
fact  that  they  are  in  the  lead  in  all  the  sciences,  prominent  in  dis- 
covery and  the  employment  of  new  methods,  have  placed  Philadelphia 
in  the  front  rank  of  instruction  in  the  Divine  Art.  Conspicuous  among 
the  instructors  and  demonstrators  who  are  very  materially  aiding  in 
making  and  maintaining  the  fame  of  the  city  is  Addinell  Hewson, 
Coming  from  ancestors  distinguished  for  their  medical  and  surgical 
knowledge  and  skill,  his  father,  grandfather  and  great-grandfather 
having  been  able  instructors,  he  is  particularly  well  fitted  for  the  teach- 
ing of  his  profession. 

Addinell  Hewson  was  born  on  September  2,  1855,  in  Philadel- 
phia. His  father,  Addinell  Hewson,  is  dead.  His  mother,  Rachel 
Macomb  (Wetherill)  Hewson,  is  still  living.  His  grandparents  were 
Thomas  T.  Hewson  and  Emily  (Banks)  Hewson.  His  great-grand- 
parents were  William  Hewson  and  Mary  (Stevenson)  Hewson.  His 
father,  Addinell  Hewson,  M.D.,  and  grandfather,  Thomas  T,  Hewson, 
M.D.,  were  both  surgeons  of  marked  ability  and  were  engaged  in 
active  surgery  and  in  clinical  demonstration  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital.  For  a time  his  grandfather  was  a teacher  of  anatomy  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  His  great-grandfather,  William 
Hewson,  F.R.S.,  was  instructor  of  anatomy  in  the  Windmill  School 
in  London,  England,  and  was  the  Associate  of  the  famous  William 
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Hunter.  Foui  consecutive  generations  of  teaching  of  the  medical 
and  surgical  sciences  is  a history  of  which  few  families  can  boast, 
and  of  which  Doctor  Hcwson’s  posterity  will  have  reasons  to  be 
proud.  Addinell  Hewson  attended  the  Episcopal  Academy  from 
1867  to  1872  ; the  University  of  Pennsylvania  from  1872  to  1876,  and 
the  Jefferson  Medical  College  from  1876  to  1879,  being  graduated 
with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  the  Jefferson  College,  and 
the  same  year  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

He  began  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery,  making  a spe- 
cialty of  the  latter,  in  March,  1879.  He  was  at  once  recognized  as 
being  particularly  well  equipped  for  the  teaching  of  anatomy.  The 
position  of  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  that  branch  of  the  profession 
was  offered  to  him  by  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  the  same  year 
in  which  he  had  received  his  diploma.  This  position  he  accepted 
and  filled  with  marked  ability  for  seven  years,  indicating  his  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  anatomy  and  his  faith  in  the  destiny  of  medicine 
to  attain  to  higher  things.  Doctor  Hewson  then  became  Prosector 
of  Anatomy  for  three  years,  when  he  was  appointed  Demonstrator 
of  Anatomy.  This  position  he  has  held  at  the  Jefferson  Medical 
College  until  the  present.  Though  much  of  his  time  and  attention 
is  occupied  by  his  large  private  practice  and  the  hours  required 
for  lectures  and  demonstrations  at  the  College,  still  he  holds 
several  other  important  offices. 

Doctor  Hewson  is  editor  of  Holden's  Dissector ; Dispensary 
Surgeon  to  the  Episcopal  Hospital ; Surgeon  to  St.  Timothy’s  Hos- 
pital, Roxborough ; Professor  of  Anatomy  at  the  Philadelphia  Poly- 
clinic College  for  Graduates  in  Medicine,  and  Physician  to  the 
Philadelphia  Orphan  Society.  Doctor  Hewson  is  very  prominent 
in  medical  societies,  and  is  an  occasional  contributor  to  leading 
medical  and  surgical  journals  and  scientific  magazines.  The  socie- 
ties of  which  he  is  a member  include  the  College  of  Physicians  of 
Philadelphia ; the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Surgery ; Philadelphia 
County  Medical  Society ; Pennsylvania  State  Medical  Society ; 
American  Medical  Association ; Congress  of  American  Physicians 
and  Surgeons ; American  Association  of  Anatomists ; and  of  the 
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Obstetrical  and  Pathological  societies.  He  is  President  of  the 
Philadelphia  Chapter  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  Alumni 
Association,  and  for  a time  was  Dispensary  Surgeon  to  St.  Mary’s 
Hospital,  and  Chief  of  the  Surgical  Clinic  of  the  Jefferson  Medical 
College  Hospital. 

Doctor  Hewson  and  Lucy  Claba.ugh,  of  Taneytown,  Maryland, 
were  married  in  1883.  They  have  four  children:  William,  Ellen, 
Addinell  Stevenson  and  Harry  Clabaugh. 
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ILLIAM  DAVID  HIMMELREICH  was  born  in 
Kelly  Township,  Union  County,  Pennsylvania,  Sep- 
tember II,  1842,  the  ninth  child  of  Peter  Himmel- 
reich  and  Elizabeth  {iiee  Charles).  Peter’s  father 
emigrated  from  Germany  in  the  Eighteenth  Century 
and  settled  in  Buffalo  Township,  Union  County.  The  grandmother  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  a Withington,  and  male  ancestors  of 
this  name  came  from  England  at  an  early  date  to  this  country,  carry- 
ing on  the  business  of  clock-making,  in  Mifflin  burg,  as  Withington  & 
Son,  for  many  years.  Capt.  Peter  Withington  was  one  of  the  heroes 
of  the  Revolution,  having  commanded  a company  in  the  Twelfth 
Pennsylvania  Regiment  of  the  Continental  Line.  He  died  in  1777. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  began  his  business  career  in  a country  store 
near  home,  receiving  in  an  old  schoolhouse  nearby  his  early  educa- 
tion. After  three  years  in  the  store,  he  became  clerk  for  Captain 
Crotzer,  Postmiaster  at  Lewisburg.  Several  ventures  in  the  mercan- 
tile business,  apparently  not  to  his  liking,  followed,  and  finally  he 
attracted  the  favorable  attention  of  John  B.  Packer,  the  President  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Sunbury,  becoming  clerk  In  that  institution. 
Through  faithful  attention  to  every  detail  he  gained  the  confidence  of 
Mr.  Packer,  an  eminent  lawyer  and  financier,  a circumstance  which 
had  much  to  do  with  later  successes.  A hard  worker  himself,  he  knew 
the  value  of  Industry,  while  his  own  strict  integrity  served  as  a touch- 
stone in  his  judgment  of  others.  Mr.  Himmelreich  remained  with 
him  ten  years,  and,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  service,  was  entrusted 
with  the  most  delicate  and  intricate  business.  The  arduous  work  of 
the  bank  proved  to  be  too  great  a strain  upon  Mr.  Himmelreich’s 
health,  and  he  purchased  an  interest  in  the  firm  of  Billmeyer,  Dill  & 
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Company,  boat-builders  and  manufacturers  of  lumber,  at  Lewisburg, 
in  1872.  This  was  a prosperous  enterprise  with  a most  capable  head, 
Philip  Billmeyer,  who  was  an  authority  on  all  matters  relating  to 
lumber.  The  firm  name  was  subsequently  changed  to  P.  Billmeyer  & 
Company,  the  other  partners  being  George  S.  Matlack  and  Henry  C. 
Wolfe,  and  to  this  harmonious  combination  Mr.  Himmelreich  added 
new  force  and  energy.  Mr.  Billmeyer  died  in  1885,  but  the  business 
was  continued  by  the  other  partners  under  the  firm  name  of  W.  D. 
Himmelreich  & Company,  which  remained  unchanged  at  the  death  of 
Mr.  Matlack,  in  1893,  leaving  but  two  of  the  firm.  Mr.  Himmelreich’s 
quarter  of  a century  in  this  branch  of  business  was  an  unusually  suc- 
cessful one.  During  all  this  time  Mr.  Himmelreich’s  busy  brain  and 
energy  were  concerned  in  the  advancement  of  the  welfare  of  Lewis- 
burg, and,  along  with  George  S.  Matlack,  he  was  instrumental  in  having 
the  Buffalo  Mills  located  there,  backed  by  Judge  Hoffa.  He  was  one 
of  its  principal  stockholders,  and  was  also  connected,  as  stockholder  and 
Director,  in  the  Nail  Works,  Furniture  Works,  Bridge,  Gas,  Water, 
Coal,  Light  and  Telephone  companies.  In  addition  to  giving  these 
various  interests  a portion  of  his  time,  he  assumed,  in  March,  1895, 
the  duties  of  President  of  the  Union  National  Bank.  As  its  executive 
he  opened  up  new  avenues  of  business  by  his  strong  personality,  and 
under  his  direction  the  institution  was  a prosperous  one.  His  latest 
and  most  extensive  project  was  the  developing  of  a large  tract  of 
virgin  forest  in  West  Virginia.  After  tramways  had  been  built,  mills 
established  and  difficulties  surmounted,  he  associated  with  him  Con- 
gressman Dayton,  of  West  Virginia,  S.  T.  Foresman,  of  Williamsport, 
W.  R.  Kramer,  of  Milton,  and  H.  C.  Wolfe,  of  Lewisburg.  The  new 
firm  had  just  entered  the  markets  with  the  brightest  possible  prospects 
of  success,  when  suddenly  the  brain  that  conceived  it  all  was  stricken 
in  death. 

Mr.  Himmelreich  took  an  interest  in  public  affairs.  His  politi- 
cal affiliations  were  with  the  Democrats,  but  he  had  due  consideration 
for  the  opinions  of  others,  and  was  far  from  being  a politician.  In 
1888  he  was  a Presidential  Elector,  and  was  subsequently  made  Post- 
master at  Lewisburg  by  President  Cleveland.  As  a Trustee  of  the 
State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Danville,  he  served  for  a number 
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of  years.  Perhaps  in  no  place  will  his  loss  be  more  keenly  felt  than 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  Sunday-School,  As  a member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  he  was  a tower  of  strength  in  solving  the 
questions  and  difficulties  that  regularly  presented  themselves.  His 
wise  counsels  and  feasible  plans  were  backed  by  a generous  purse, 
and  for  over  four  years  he  conducted  the  Bible  studies  of  a class 
of  young  ladies  in  the  Sunday-School.  His  teaching  had  the  merit 
of  being  from  the  heart.  Mr.  Himmelreich  amassed  a substantial 
fortune,  and,  what  is  still  better,  made  good  use  of  it.  He  delighted 
in  lending  a helping  hand  in  an  effective  way  wherever  there  was 
need.  It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  his  private  charities, 
the  straitened  circumstances  eased  by  his  timely  aid,  or  the  hearts  he 
comforted.  In  fact,  Mr.  Himmelreich  was  much  more  than  a business 
man.  Reading  and  travel  had  added  mental  cultivation  and  developed 
his  companionable  qualities. 

An  enduring  monument  to  his  memory  is  the  W.  D.  Himmelreich 
Library  of  the  Presbyterian  Sunday-School,  a gift  of  about  four  thous- 
and volumes.  It  was  his  pride  and  care  during  life,  and  by  his  will  he 
made  ample  provision  to  perpetuate  it  by  placing  apart  funds  to  the 
amount  of  ^30,000  (which  sum  may  be  materially  increased)  for  a 
library  building  and  for  endowing  it.  His  death  occurred  suddenly  in 
New  York  City,  October  23,  1897,  from  heart  failure. 


E occupancy  of  the  presidential  chair  of  an  insurance 
company  of  national  importance  is  significant  of  great 
ability.  The  subject  of  this  review,  Charles  S.  Hol- 
linshead,  undoubtedly  possesses  such,  and  his  pro- 
gressive spirit  has  given  him  deserved  prominence  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  He  is  the  ninth  President  in 
line  in  the  history  of  The  Union  Insurance  Company  of  Philadelphia, 
and,  although  young  in  years,  is  in  every  way  experienced  and  quali- 
fied. He  has  as  many  friends  among  the  officers,  managers,  field  men 
and  agents  as  any  man  in  the  business.  His  entire  life  has  been 
devoted  to  the  work  of  insurance,  and  to  him  belongs  the  honor  of 
organizing  the  agency  system  and  establishing  branches  throughout  the 
country  for  the  Union  Company. 

Charles  Sterling  Hollinshead  was  born  in  New  Jersey  on 
January  lo,  1850,  his  parents  being  Joseph  H.  and  Margaret  W.  Hol- 
linshead. He  received  his  early  education  in  New  Jersey  and  gained 
the  finishing  touches  at  the  public  schools  in  Philadelphia.  While  yet 
a boy  he  entered  the  office  of  the  Insurance  Company  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  of  which  corporation  his  father,  Joseph  H.  Hollinshead, 
was  Secretary  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a century.  Later  he  be- 
came associated  with  the  general  agency  firm  of  Duy  & Hollinshead. 
This  splendid  training  marked  him,  when  he  had  just  reached  his 
majority,  as  a young  man  especially  fitted  for  the  position  of  Fire  Mana- 
ger of  the  Union  Insurance  Company.  He  was  at  that  time  meeting 
with  considerable  success  in  the  insurance  world  as  an  agent,  but  his 
capabilities  were  appreciated  so  highly  by  the  Directors  of  the  Union 
Company  that  they  made  him  an  exceptionally  favorable  proposition. 
Acceding  to  their  request,  he  became  Fire  Manager  of  the  Company 
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in  October,  1872,  and  has  been  connected  with  the  corporation  ever 
since.  In  his  new  position  he  soon  demonstrated  his  fitness  for  the 
business  and  his  remarkable  capacity  for  work.  How  he  developed 
the  fire  branch  of  the  Union,  planning  agencies  from  Maine  to  Califor- 
nia, and  making  friends  for  himself  and  the  company,  is  known  to 
every  one  familiar  with  the  history  of  fire  insurance  during  the  last 
two  decades  or  so.  In  this  way,  many  of  the  present  agents  are  of 
his  personal  appointment,  and  his  knowledge  of  men  and  his  faculty  of 
holding  their  confidence  and  securing  their  best  work  have  no  better 
exemplification  than  in  the  fact  that  during  the  past  years,  when  fires 
have  been  most  serious  and  many  companies  were  obliged  to  retire 
from  a contest  so  unequal,  the  Union  has  been  able  to  maintain  an 
honored  position  in  the  insurance  world.  At  the  close  of  1888  the 
stockholders  of  the  company  concluded  to  retire  from  the  marine 
branch  of  the  business  and  pursue  a fire  insurance  business  exclu- 
sively. As  a result  a re-organization  was  effected  that  attracted  wide- 
spread attention  and  favorable  comment,  and  at  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  in  January,  1889,  Mr.  Hollinshead  was  elected 
President  of  the  company.  That  the  stockholders  chose  wisely  and 
well  their  present  executive,  the  gratifying  results  obtained  plainly 
show.  To  terminate  existing  contracts  of  marine  insurance  and  re-in- 
surance  without  impairing  the  company’s  credit ; to  prosecute  suits  of 
marine  frauds  discovered,  and  to  guide  the  company  safely  through 
years  so  disastrous  as  to  be  almost  without  parallel — these  were  part 
of  the  vast  obligations  President  Hollinshead  had  assumed.  Since 
his  election  to  the  Presidency  he  has  received  the  unanimous  vote  of 
the  Directors,  resolutions  of  commendation  from  the  stockholders  and 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  entire  official  staff,  while  a very  con- 
siderable part  of  his  success  is  due  to  the  support  given  to  him  by  the 
loyal  agents  of  the  company. 

On  October  14,  1897,  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  company  was  celebrated.  It  was  a day  of  cordial 
greetings  and  a gala  night  for  those  directly  concerned.  There  was  a 
festive  scene  at  the  Hotel  Walton,  where  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Union  gave  a testimonial  banquet,  in  recognition  of  the  service  of  Mr. 
Hollinshead  as  President  of  the  company,  and  coadjutors  and  competi- 
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tors  met  to  join  in  the  utterance  of  approval.  Upon  this  occasion  he 
was  the  recipient  of  a solid  silver  dinner  service  from  the  Union’s 
Board  of  Directors,  office  staff  and  special  agents.  Congratulatory 
speeches  were  made  in  keeping  with  the  significance  of  the  celebra- 
tion, and  Mr.  Hollinshead  was  fairly  overwhelmed  with  expressions  of 
esteem  and  regard  from  friends,  fellow-workers  and  acquaintances. 

Mr.  Hollinshead  is  married,  his  wife  formerly  being  Margaret 
S.  Errickson.  Four  children  have  been  born  to  them,  Francis  A., 
Marie  L.,  Sterling  E.  and  Emily  Ihrie  Hollinshead,  three  of  whom 
are  living. 
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m^^J^i^^ppLBERT  COLE  HOPKINS,  of  Lock  Haven,  Clinton 
County,  is  a native  of  New  York  State,  having  been 
born  in  Villenovia,  Chautauqua  County,  September  15, 
1837.  He  is  descended  from  a distinguished  English 
family,  whose  representatives  were  among  the  early 
settlers  of  Connecticut.  His  father  was  Joseph  Gilbert  Hopkins,  a 
prosperous  merchant  of  Villenovia  and  Forestville,  who  was  born  at 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  in  1808.  His  mother  was  Abigail  Webb  Swift, 
who  was  born  in  Fishkill,  Dutchess  County,  New  York,  1808.  Mr. 
Hopkins  and  Miss  Swift  were  married  at  Jamestown,  New  York,  on 
April  I,  1833.  Three  children  were  born  to  them,  one  a son,  Albert 
Cole,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  and  two  daughters,  Frances  A.  and 
Ophelia. 

The  paternal  grandfather  of  Mr.  Hopkins  was  Daniel  Hopkins,  a 
prosperous  druggist  of  Hartford,  born  in  1762,  while  his  great-grand- 
father, Joseph  Hopkins,  of  Waterbury,  was  born  in  1730  and  died 
in  1801.  His  great-grandfather  traced  his  ancestry  back  through 
Stephen  Hopkins,  of  Waterbury,  born  in  1669,  John  Hopkins,  of  Hart- 
ford, the  latter  born  in  1634,  to  John  Hopkins,  probably  of  Coventry, 
England,  who  came  to  America  in  1634,  and  first  settled  in  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  where  he  was  made  a freeholder  in  1635.  He 
removed  to  Hartford,  Connecticut,  in  1636,  and  must  have  been  one 
of  the  company  that  made  that  notable  journey  from  Cambridge  to 
Hartford  under  Mr.  Hooker  in  1636. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  public 
schools  of  Villenovia  and  Forestville,  completing  his  education  by  a 
two  years’  course  in  the  Academy  at  Westfield,  New  York,  and  a 
course  of  the  same  length  in  the  Alfred  University,  at  Alfred, 
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people  of  his  section  of  the  State;  but  after  a vigorous  campaign  Mr. 
Hopkins  was  elected,  having  a majority  of  fifty-one  votes.  At  the 
same  election  ex-Governor  Pattison  and  the  other  Democratic  State 
candidates  carried  the  district  by  a large  majority.  He  was  re-elected 
to  Congress  in  1892  by  a majority  of  over  3,000  over  the  Democratic 
candidate,  and,  at  the  end  of  his  second  term,  retired  from  the  public 
service  to  devote  his  undivided  attention  to  his  business  interests. 
During  the  time  of  his  public  service  his  work  at  Washington  was  so 
highly  appreciated  by  the  people  of  his  own  county,  Clinton,  that  its 
theretofore  Democratic  majority  was  wiped  out,  and  the  management 
of  the  affairs  of  the  county  was  committed  to  Republicans. 

While  in  Congress  Mr.  Hopkins  was  a hard-working,  faithful 
Representative,  attending  carefully  to  all  the  wants  of  his  constitu- 
ents. He  served  four  years  on  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  and 
it  was  largely  through  his  personal  efforts  that  the  bill  was  defeated 
having  for  its  object  the  removal  of  the  Ute  Indians  from  Colorado. 
He  was  the  only  Republican  in  the  House,  north  of  the  Mason 
and  Dixon  line,  and  east  of  the  Ohio,  who  voted  against  the  repeal  of 
the  purchasing  clause  of  the  Sherman  Act  and  for  the  coinage  of  silver 
at  the  ratio  of  20  to  i. 

Mr.  Hopkins  was  married  at  Troy,  Pennsylvania,  on  January  17, 
i860,  to  Lydia  A.  Long,  daughter  of  V.  M.  Long.  As  a result  of  this 
union  a daughter,  Jennie  Lydia  Hopkins,  was  born  in  October,  i860. 
She  married  R.  R.  Peale,  of  Lock  Haven,  by  whom  she  had  one  child, 
a son.  Mrs.  Hopkins  died  shortly  after  the  birth  of  her  child.  The 
daughter,  Mrs.  Peale,  died  on  March  2,  1886,  and  was  survived 
only  a few  months  by  her  son. 

In  May,  1882,  Mr.  Hopkins  was  married  to  Julia  Taylor,  daugh- 
ter of  B.  Holden  Taylor,  of  Williamsport,  and  granddaughter  of 
ex-United  States  Senator  McKean.  Two  sons  were  born  as  the  result 
of  this  union,  one,  Albert  Joseph,  February  12,  1885,  and  the  other, 
William  Patton,  his  only  living  child,  on  May  23,  1886.  The  older  boy 
died  on  January  15,  1891.  Mrs.  Hopkins  died  on  July  22,  1896. 

Mr.  Hopkins  was  again  married  on  June  2,  1897,  to  Matilda 
Givens  MacDonald,  daughter  of  David  MacDonald,  of  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land. He  is  a member  of  the  New  England  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Allegheny  County,  New  York,  leaving  that  institution  in  1856,  He 
resided  at  Jamestown,  Westfield  and  Forestville,  giving  his  attention 
to  mercantile  pursuits  until  1862,  when  he  moved  to  Troy,  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  he  had  been,  in  1856  and  1857,  an  instructor  in  the  Troy 
Academy,  and  became  interested  as  a merchant,  with  his  brother-in- 
law,  G.  D,  Long,  in  the  firm  of  Long  & Hopkins.  In  1867,  on  account 
of  failing  health,  he  removed  to  Lock  Haven,  his  present  home, 
becoming  actively  engaged  in  lumbering.  Beginning  in  a small  way, 
he  gave  the  business  his  undivided  attention,  gradually  mastering  all 
its  details,  and  has  for  a number  of  years  enjoyed  the  distinction  of 
being  among  the  most  successful  manufacturers  of  lumber  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. His  name  is  known  to  the  trade  of  the  whole  country,  his 
operations  as  a member  of  the  firm  of  Hopkins  & Weymouth  and 
Hopkins  & Irvin  being  among  the  most  extensive  in  Clinton,  Clearfield, 
Cambria  and  Jefferson  counties,  where  the  lumber  industry  gives 
employment  to  thousands  of  men,  and  from  whose  forests  a large 
proportion  of  all  the  Pennsylvania  lumber  is  sent  to  the  market.  His 
partner  is  George  Weymouth,  with  whom  he  has  been  associated 
twenty-six  years. 

While  Mr.  Hopkins  has  devoted  himself  mostly  to  the  manage- 
ment of  his  lumbering  interests,  he  has  not  confined  himself  entirely  to 
that  business.  He  is  extensively  engaged  in  the  cattle  trade  in  north- 
western Kansas;  has  large  interests  in  Michigan  timber;  in  California 
sugar  pine  timber  lands,  owning  40,000  acres  on  the  Klamath  River, 
over  the  State  line  in  Oregon,  and  is  the  owner  of  valuable  property  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Hopkins  has  always  taken  an  active  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  his  city.  State  and  nation,  giving  his  best  thought  and 
efforts  to  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  the  common  people. 
Although  frequently  solicited  to  serve  his  neighbors  in  a public 
capacity,  it  was  not  until  1890  that  he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  do  so. 
In  October  of  that  year  he  was  the  Republican  nominee  for  Congress 
in  the  Sixteenth  Pennsylvania  District,  composed  of  the  counties  of 
Clinton,  Lycoming,  Potter  and  Tioga.  His  Democratic  opponent  was 
Mortimer  F.  Elliott,  of  Tioga  County,  whose  personal  popularity  on 
several  former  occasions  secured  him  the  votes  of  a majority  of  the 


a leading  representative  of  the  important  business  of 
banking  and  brokerage,  the  name  of  George  A.  Huhn 
is  well  and  favorably  known  through  all  the  great 
financial  centers  of  the  country.  For  more  than  a 
score  of  years  he  has  been  closely  identified  with  the 
bankers  and  brokers  of  Philadelphia,  during  which  time  many  millions 
of  dollars  have  passed  through  his  hands.  Even  before  he  had  risen 
from  the  desk  of  broker’s  clerk  to  the  dignity  and  responsibility  of 
actual  membership  in  a banking  firm,  he  possessed  the  complete  con- 
fidence of  his  employers,  handling  for  them  some  of  the  largest  trans- 
actions made  at  the  stock  exchanges  of  that  time.  Energetic,  and  yet 
cautious,  and  supplied  with  a broad,  deep  and  clear  knowledge  of  his 
chosen  business,  he  is  thoroughly  equipped  for  engagement  either  in 
the  affairs  of  the  great  exchanges  or  at  the  desk  in  his  office.  Pos- 
sessed of  a thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  minor  as  well  as  the  impor- 
tant details  of  the  business,  secured  by  experience  and  supplemented 
by  a knowledge  of  the  general  conditions  of  the  country,  he  is  emi- 
nently fitted  for  the  business  in  which  he  is  engaged.  Mr.  Huhn’s 
quick  perception  and  good  judgment  have  opened  for  him  a place  in 
the  front  rank  of  the  financiers  of  the  country. 

George  A.  Huhn  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  April  15,  1850,  his 
parents  being  Charles  Huhn  and  Cecilia  Huhn.  His  father  was 
descended  from  a Philadelphia  family,  who  traced  their  ancestry  back 
through  several  generations,  and  his  mother  came  from  an  old  and 
influential  Virginia  family.  Entering  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia 
when  quite  young,  quick  to  learn,  he  had,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years, 
passed  through  various  grades  and,  in  1862,  entered  the  office  of  W. 

H.  Travis  & Company,  stock  brokers.  He  remained  with  that  firm 
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until  1866,  when  he  resigned  his  desk  to  accept  a more  responsible 
position  with  the  firm  of  Cooper  & Graff  in  the  same  line  of  business. 
For  thirteen  years  he  remained  with  the  latter,  passing  up  through 
the  various  grades  in  the  office.  In  1879  he  formed  a co-partnership 
with  W.  H.  Tevis,  who  was  the  junior  partner  of  the  firm  of  N.  H. 
Tevis  & Company.  Three  years  later,  in  1882,  he  retired  from  that 
firm  and  became  the  partner  of  Robert  Glendenning,  under  the  title 
of  Robert  Glendenning  & Company.  This  was  dissolved  upon 
the  death  of  Mr.  Glendenning  in  1893,  and  a new  firm  was  organized 
under  the  name  of  Huhn  & Glendenning.  Mr.  Huhn’s  partner  at 
this  time  was  Robert  E.  Glendenning,  a son  of  his  former  associate  in 
business.  Two  years  later,  this,  too,  was  dissolved  and,  in  May,  1895, 
a new  co-partnership  was  organized,  George  A.  Huhn  & Sons,  com- 
posed of  Mr.  Huhn  and  his  sons,  George  A.,  Jr.,  and  Samuel  Parham. 
This  successful  firm  is  not  only  very  active  in  the  business  of  Philadel- 
phia, but  is  recognized  as  an  important  factor  in  the  exchanges  of 
New  York,  Chicago  and  other  cities.  Mr.  Huhn,  personally,  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Chicago  Stock  Exchanges. 
The  firm  of  George  A.  Huhn  & Sons  is  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  banking  and  brokerage  concerns  in  Philadelphia.  As  financiers 
they  have  prominently  figured  in  a number  of  great  transactions,  espe- 
cially in  the  matter  of  passenger  railway  lines.  Several  other  large 
financial  measures  have  been  successfully  carried  through  by  them, 
through  Mr.  Huhn  as  the  active  head,  and  the  organization  enjoys  the 
entire  and  absolute  confidence  of  those  whom  it  represents.  Mr.  Huhn 
is  a Republican  in  politics,  but  does  not  take  an  active  interest  in  party 
work.  Only  when  matters  of  especial  moment  are  at  stake  does  he 
take  any  real  part  in  politics. 

He  is  a member  of  the  Union  League,  Art  Club,  Columbia  Club, 
Merion  Cricket  Club  and  Country  Club,  and  also  of  the  New  York 
Club  of  New  York.  Mr.  Huhn  is  pleasant,  though  somewhat  reserved 
in  his  manner,  an  entertaining  conversationalist,  and  is,  by  reading  and 
observation,  always  fully  abreast  of  the  times.  He  is  an  admirer  of 
the  fine  arts  and  a close  reader  of  contemporaneous  literature. 

In  1868  Mr.  Huhn  was  united  in  marriage  with  Emma  Parham, 
daughter  of  Samuel  P.  and  Mary  Parham.  Their  children  are  George 
A.  Jr.,  Samuel  Parham,  Louisa  Florence  and  William  Tevis. 

III.— 13 


MONG  the  young  men  of  Pennsylvania  who  have 
gained  distinction  for  themselves  in  the  practice  of 
medicine,  stands  prominently  Greene  R.  Hulsizer, 
the  subject  of  this  biography.  Though  he  will  not 
have  reached  the  age  of  forty  until  the  Twentieth 
Century  is  in  its  second  year,  he  has  earned  for  himself  an  excel- 
lent reputation  as  a physician  and  surgeon,  has  secured  a large 
and  well-paying  practice,  and  enjoys  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
his  fellow-members  of  the  medical  profession.  As  a District  Police 
Surgeon,  Doctor  Hulsizer  rendered  excellent  service  to  the  city, 
and,  in  the  other  and  even  more  important  public  positions  filled 
by  him,  he  has  acquitted  himself  with  honor  and  credit,  winning 
the  approbation  of  those  with  whom  he  acted.  He  is  one  of  the 
original  organizers  of  that  very  valuable  department  of  the  muni- 
cipal government,  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Emergency  Corps,  the 
wisdom  of  the  organization  of  which  has  been  proven  in  many 
instances. 

Greene  Robbins  Hulsizer  was  born  at  Easton,  Pennsylvania, 
July  28,  1862.  His  parents  were  Peter  S.  Hulsizer  and  Rachel 
(Hughes)  Hulsizer,  his  father  being  a prominent  citizen  of  Easton. 
Mr.  Hulsizer’s  father  is  of  French-German  blood,  his  paternal 
ancestor  being  one  of  the  DeRaunsvilles,  who  came  to  this  country 
from  France  in  1790,  settled  near  Bloomsbury,  New  Jersey,  and 
became  a prominent  family  in  that  section.  His  maternal  grand- 
father was  Hugh  Breckenridge  Hughes,  who  emigrated  from  Wales 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century  and  made  his  home  at  what  is  now 
Hughesville,  Pennsylvania,  the  town  having  been  named  in  his  honor. 
He  and  his  family  secured  large  tracts  of  land  and  afterward 
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became  very  prominent  in  Easton  society.  Mr.  Hulsizer  attended 
the  public  schools  of  Easton  and  graduated  from  the  Easton  High 
School  in  1880.  His  father  was  anxious  that  he  should  make 
the  law  his  profession,  and  with  that  object  in  view  he  entered 
Lafayette  College,  but  his  personal  inclinations  were  strongly  in  the 
direction  of  the  medical  profession,  and,  at  the  completion  of  his 
sophomore  year  at  Lafayette,  he  left  that  institution  and  began 
studying  medicine  at  home  and  at  the  office  of  his  cousin,  A.  H. 
Hulsizer,  M.D.,  under  the  latter’s  preceptorship.  Meanwhile,  he 
was  teaching  school  at  Reddington,  Pennsylvania,  and  for  two  years 
he  thus  continued  to  acquire  medical  knowledge  and  to  instruct  the 
public  school  pupils.  With  the  money  thus  earned,  and  with  his 
mind  well  stored  with  the  knowledge  of  medicine,  Mr.  Hulsizer 
entered  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  and  paid  his  way  through 
that  institution,  graduating  in  1887,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years. 
As  a student  he  displayed  unusual  interest  in  the  science  of 
surgery,  and  by  competitive  examination  was,  immediately  after 
graduation,  appointed  Resident  Physician  at  the  Jefferson  Medical 
Hospital.  Here  he  had  the  opportunity,  which  he  so  much  desired, 
of  securing  hospital  practice,  thus  supplementing  his  excellent  theo- 
retical knowledge  with  the  thoroughly  practical,  and  under  the 
best  possible  conditions. 

Upon  leaving  the  hospital  Doctor  Hulsizer  opened  an  office 
in  Philadelphia,  and  shortly  after  was  appointed  Police  Surgeon  of 
the  Seventh  District.  A year  later  he  was  made  Assistant  Chief 
Surgeon  of  the  Philadelphia  Police  and  Fire  Department.  In  1892 
Doctor  Hulsizer  was  appointed  Assistant  Medical  Inspector  of  the 
Philadelphia  Board  of  Health.  He  brought  to  those  offices  medical 
and  surgical  skill  of  a high  order,  and  these  qualifications,  coupled 
with  originality  and  excellent  executive  ability,  thoroughly  well  fitted 
him  for  the  proper  discharge  of  his  duties.  In  1895,  together 
with  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Andrews,  he  organized  the  Philadelphia 
Medical  Emergency  Corps,  the  membership  of  which  is  composed 
of  District  Police  Surgeons,  the  object  being  to  render  all  possible 
assistance  in  all  cases  of  accidents  at  fires,  railroad  wrecks  and 
other  calamities.  Doctor  Hulsizer  is  the  Commander  of  the  Corps, 
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the  whole  being  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Safety,  and  a thoroughly  efficient  force  it  has  proven  to  be.  The 
Corps  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  and  has  met  with 
favorable  comment  and  unqualified  approval  in  all  the  large  cities. 
In  a measure,  some  of  the  more  important  cities  have  inaugurated 
a similar  corps,  but  not  one  of  them,  has  been  brought  to  anything 
like  the  perfect  system  which  Philadelphia  enjoys,  and  for  which  it 
is  largely  indebted  to  Doctor  Hulsizer. 

With  a large  and  increasing  private  practice  to  attend  to,  and 
with  the  important  duties  of  the  offices  of  the  Police  and  Fire 
Departments  to  discharge.  Doctor  Hulsizer’s  time  is  occupied  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  has  very  little  to  spare  for  social  clubs  and 
similar  organizations.  The  office  of  Assistant  Medical  Inspector 
of  the  Board  of  Health  imposes  exceedingly  important  duties  upon 
him,  the  health  of  the  city  depending,  in  a large  degree,  upon 
the  care  with  which  he  investigates  and  reports. 

Doctor  Hulsizer  is  a member  of  the  Philadelphia  County 
Medical  Society,  the  Medical  Club  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Pen 
and  Pencil  Club,  to  which  organizations  he  devotes  as  much  of 
what  little  spare  time  he  has  as  possible.  He  is  not  married. 
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H ARLES  HUNSICKER,  for  nearly  forty  years  a 
leading  member  of  the  Montgomery  County  Bar,  was 
a son  of  Judge  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  (Meyer)  Hun- 
sicker,  and  was  born  in  Upper  Providence  Township, 
Montgomery  County,  Pennsylvania,  October  26, 
1835.  His  paternal  ancestry  was  of  Swiss  origin.  The  first  of  the 
family  to  come  to  America  was  Valentine  Hunsicker,  an  orphan  boy, 
who,  when  seventeen  years  old,  came  over  with  a party  of  friends 
from  Switzerland,  and  settled  on  the  Perkiomen  in  1717,  A few 
years  after,  he  built  a mill,  one  of  the  earliest  in  the  region,  and 
now  one  of  the  landmarks  on  Perkiomen  Creek.  This  primitive 
mill  is  still  owned  by  the  Hunsicker  family.  Valentine  Hunsicker 
amassed  considerable  property,  married  and  reared  a large  family, 
and  to  him  all  the  Hunsickers  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania  trace  their 
American  ancestry. 

One  of  his  descendants,  in  the  third  generation,  was  Rev.  John 
Hunsicker,  the  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Rev.  John 
Hunsicker  was  a zealous  minister  of  the  Mennonite  Church,  a large 
landholder  and  a man  of  great  wealth  and  influence.  Being  of 
upright  character,  scrupulous,  honest  and  of  benevolent  disposition, 
he  was  held  in  high  esteem,  and  became  widely  known  for  his  earnest 
and  successful  Christian  work.  By  his  active  ministry  he  was  largely 
instrumental  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  Mennonite  Church  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania.  He  married  Elizabeth  Detweiler  and  reared  a family 
of  six  children,  one  of  whom  was  Judge  Joseph  Hunsicker,  who  was 
born  near  Trappe,  Montgomery  County,  May  29,  1798.  He  received 
a liberal  English  education,  and  on  reaching  manhood  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits  ; later,  for  some  years,  he  was  the  leading  lumber 
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merchant  in  his  locality.  In  1849  he  was  appointed  Associate  Judge 
of  the  Common  Pleas  Court  of  Montgomery  County,  and  served  five 
years.  He  married  Elizabeth  Meyer  in  1819,  and  by  that  union  had 
a family  of  seven  children,  of  whom  Charles  Hunsickerwas  one. 

Charles  Hunsicker  received  his  early  instruction  in  the  common 
schools  of  his  native  township,  and  later  attended  the  Washington 
Hall  Institute  at  Trappe,  and  Freeland  Seminary,  now  Ursinus  Col- 
lege, Collegeville.  When  fifteen  years  old  he  entered  the  Sophomore 
Class  of  Union  College,  Schenectady,  New  York,  from  which  he 
graduated,  with  high  honors,  in  1855.  He  then  entered  the  law  office 
of  Col.  James  Boyd,  of  Norristown.  Two  years  later,  in  August, 
1857,  when  only  twenty-one  years  old,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Mont- 
gomery County  Bar.  He  soon  came  into  prominence,  being  espe- 
cially successful  in  jury  trials.  His  integrity,  zeal,  industry  and  ability 
as  an  advocate  were  quickly  recognized,  and  secured  for  him  a large 
general  practice. 

In  1861  Mr.  Hunsicker  entered  the  military  service  as  Adjutant 
of  Col.  John  F.  Hartranft’s  famous  regiment,  the  Fourth  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers,  Infantry,  and  served  for  a term  of  three  months.  Later 
he  was  twice  in  the  field  with  the  emergency  men,  first  as  Adjutant 
of  his  regiment,  and  on  the  second  call  as  Lieutenant  of  Company  F. 

In  politics  Mr.  Hunsicker  was  a Jeffersonian  Democrat.  In 
1865  he  was  elected  District  Attorney  for  Montgomery  County,  and 
served  with  marked  ability  for  three  years.  He  was  a Delegate  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1872-73  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
deliberations  of  that  body.  While  a member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  he  introduced  a section  providing  for  a review  of  county 
criminal  trials  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  This  was  defeated 
by  two  votes,  but  its  importance  was  so  obvious  that  it  was  afterwards 
made  a law  by  the  Legislature.  In  1884  Mr.  Hunsicker  was  a 
Delegate  to  the  National  Democratic  Convention  at  Chicago,  which 
nominated  Grover  Cleveland,  and  on  other  occasions  was  honored  with 
the  confidence  of  his  party  associates.  In  1886  he  was  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  President  Judge  of  Montgomery  County,  but  was 
defeated  with  the  entire  ticket.  He  was  a Trustee  of  the  State  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  having  been  originally  appointed  by  Governor  Pattison. 
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In  addition  to  his  large  practice,  Mr.  Hunsicker  was  Vice-President  of 
the  Montgomery  Insurance,  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Company  of 
Norristown,  and  he  took  an  active  interest  in  the  development  of 
many  laudable  industrial  enterprises  in  the  community. 

On  June  13,  1865,  Mr.  Hunsicker  was  married  to  Margaret 
Schall,  daughter  of  Gen.  William  Schall,  of  Norristown,  Brigadier- 
General  in  the  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania.  Mrs.  Margaret 
Schall  Hunsicker  is  descended  from  a prominent  Huguenot  family  that 
was  driven  from  France  by  the  religious  troubles  resulting  from  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Her  mother  was  Caroline  Trexler, 
a descendant  of  Capt.  John  Lesher,  a member  of  the  first  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  held  in  Carpenters’  Hall,  Philadelphia,  In  1776,  and 
who  afterwards  served  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  Mrs.  Hunsicker 
is  Regent  of  the  Valley  Forge  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Hunsicker  were  born  two  sons,  Edwin 
Schall,  a graduate  of  Union  College,  New  York,  and  James  Ritten- 
house,  who  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  on  Governor  Pattison’s  staff  and 
at  present  First  Lieutenant  of  Company  F,  Sixth  Regiment  Infantry. 

After  more  than  nine  months  of  intense  suffering,  Mr.  Hunsicker 
died  of  nervous  prostration  and  heart  failure,  October  27,  1895, 
morning  after  reaching  his  sixtieth  year.  He  was  a strict  member  of 
the  Reformed  Church,  which  he  served  as  Trustee  for  nearly  a quarter 
of  a century. 


distinctively  Quaker  lineage,  Horace  C.  Jones  traces 
his  ancestry  back  many  generations,  David  Jones, 
the  founder  of  this  family  in  America,  came,  in  1699, 
from  Haverford-West,  Pembrokeshire,  Wales,  bring- 
ing with  him  his  family  and  an  interesting  certificate 
from  the  Friends’  Meeting  there.  He  settled  in  Plymouth  Township, 
and,  in  1 753,  one  of  his  sons,  John,  purchased  two  hundred  acres  of  land 
along  the  Schuylkill  River,  upon  which  a portion  of  Conshohocken  now 
stands.  His  son,  Jonathan,  inherited  the  farm,  but  outlived  his  father 
only  a few  years,  and  it  came  to  his  son,  Isaac,  who  spent  here  most  of 
his  ninety-six  years.  He  married  Elizabeth  Yerkes,  a descendant  of 
Anthony  Jerghes,  a Hollander,  and  to  them  was  born  a large  family 
of  children.  In  addition  to  farming,  he  carried  on  an  extensive  lime- 
burning business.  He  was  a man  of  much  force  of  character,  a Whig 
in  politics,  and  retained  to  the  end  of  his  long  life  the  use  of  all  his 
faculties  and  great  clearness  of  mind.  One  of  his  sons,  Jonathan, 
married  Eliza  Davis,  a member  of  another  old  Quaker  Welsh  family. 
He  engaged  in  farming  and  lime-burning  in  the  vicinity  of  Consho- 
hocken, and  when  his  sons,  Evan  D.  and  Elwood,  reached  manhood, 
started  a lumber  business  under  the  firm  name  of  Jonathan  Jones 
& Sons.  He  was  quite  prosperous  in  business  matters  and  enjoyed 
the  respect  of  the  community  in  which  he  lived  to  a rather  unusual 
degree.  His  son,  Elwood,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  biography, 
was  born  in  1830,  and  was  educated  at  the  public  schools  and  at  the 
school  of  Samuel  Aaron,  in  Norristown.  As  a citizen  he  was  pro- 
gressive and  public-spirited  and  influential  in  his  town  and  county. 
In  politics  he  was  a Republican,  and  took  an  intelligent,  active  interest 
in  the  success  of  the  party.  He  was  conscientious  and  fair  in  all  his 
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views,  energetic  and  painstaking  in  the  discharge  of  every  duty,  and 
highly  esteemed  by  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  El  wood  Jones 
married  Rachel  Roberts  Conrad,  a descendant  of  Thomas  Kunders, 
one  of  the  first  German  emigrants  in  America,  On  July  24,  1683,  a 
little  band  of  thirty-three  people,  with  Francis  Daniel  Pastorius  at 
their  head,  and  hailing  from  Crefeld,  near  the  Rhine,  Germany,  set  sail 
in  the  good  ship  “ Concord  ” for  the  New  World.  In  this  party  were 
Thomas  Kunders,  his  wife,  Elin,  and  three  children.  Before  starting 
from  Germany,  for  ten  pounds  Thomas  Kunders  had  purchased  five 
hundred  acres  of  land  in  Pennsylvania.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  he 
built  a home,  the  walls  of  which  are  still  standing  and  form  part  of  the 
house  of  No.  4357  Germantown  Avenue.  History  tells  us  that  here 
was  held  the  first  Friends’  Meeting  in  Germantown,  which  was 
attended  by  the  dignified  Proprietor  himself,  William  Penn.  From 
this  early  settler  the  subject  of  this  biography  traces  his  descent. 

Horace  C.  Jones  was  born,  June  16,  1857.  He  was  educated 
at  the  public  schools  and  graduated  from  the  Conshohocken  High 
School  in  June,  1873.  After  this  he  spent  one  year  in  the  Scientific 
Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  being  a member  of  the 
class  of  1877.  Upon  abandoning  his  studies  he  decided  to  embark  in 
the  business  in  which  his  father  had  been  engaged,  and  he  sub- 
sequently represented  his  father’s  interests  in  the  firm  of  E.  D.  & E. 
Jones  from  1874  to  1880.  This  firm  was  engaged  in  a large  lumber 
business  and  was  one  of  the  best  known  in  that  section  of  the  State  at 
the  time  ; but,  in  1880,  under  the  firm  name  of  H.  C.  Jones  & Com- 
pany, Mr.  Jones  took  the  Schuylkill  Woolen  Mills,  and  from  that  time 
on  has  conducted  them  in  such  a successful  manner  that  the  establish- 
ment has  come  to  be  known  as  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  industrial 
circles  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  associated  with  Stanley  Lees  for  a 
period  of  five  years  in  operating  the  Schuylkill  Woolen  Mills,  but  in 
1885  Lees  retired,  and  John  Booth  was  given  an  interest  as 
manager  of  the  concern,  remaining  in  that  capacity  up  to  the  present 
time. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  tribute  that  can  be  paid  to  Mr.  Jones’  busi- 
ness ability  is  the  statement  of  the  fact  that  when  he  took  hold 
of  the  Schuylkill  Woolen  Mills  he  was  but  twenty-three  years  of 
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age,  and,  during  a period  of  seventeen  years  since  that  time,  he 
has  operated  this  well-known  establishment  with  a success  that 
has  been  pronounced  remarkable.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Jones  has  given  a large  part  of  his  time  to  the  development 
of  the  Schuylkill  Woolen  Mills,  his  energetic  nature  has  naturally 
prompted  him  not  to  devote  all  of  his  attention  to  this  one  business. 
In  the  affairs  of  Conshohocken  he  has  been  a prominent  figure,  and 
has  been  identified  with  some  of  the  most  important  interests  of 
that  section  of  the  State.  Particularly  in  the  financial  development 
of  Conshohocken’s  resources  has  he  been  active.  He  is  a Director 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Conshohocken,  is  a Director  of  the 
Conshohocken  Woolen  Company  and  the  Conshohocken  Gas  Light 
Company.  When  the  Conshohocken  Electric  Light  and  Power  Com- 
pany was  organized,  Mr.  Jones  evidenced  such  an  interest  in  its 
successful  establishment  and  subsequent  development  that  he  was 
shortly  afterward  made  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  organiza- 
tion, which  position  he  still  holds.  He  also  holds  the  position  of 
Director  in  the  Norristown  Title  and  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Com- 
pany. In  all  these  varied  interests  Mr.  Jones  occupies  his  entire  time, 
and  in  the  progress  of  each  one  he  is  thoroughly  interested,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  he  gives  the  larger  part  of  his  attention  to  the  Schuyl- 
kill Woolen  Mills,  which  establishment  is  a decided  factor  in  the  indus- 
trial development  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

On  February  5,  1889,  Mr.  Jones  was  married  to  Linda  Loch, 
daughter  of  Dr.  John  W.  LocH,  of  Treemount  Seminary,  Norristown. 
They  have  one  son,  Spencer  Loch  Jones.  Mr.  Jones  takes  consider- 
able interest  In  the  industrial  affairs  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  his  own 
city  he  is  recognized  as  a leading  manufacturer,  being  one  of  the 
active  members  of  the  Manufacturers’  Club.  Mr.  Jones  is  also  a mem- 
ber of  the  Union  League  Club,  and  has  other  social  and  business 
affiliations  which  stamp  him  as  a man  of  progressive  tendencies. 
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IGH  in  repute  in  legal  circles  and  widely  known  as  one 
of  the  most  public-spirited  and  philanthropic  citizens 
of  Reading,  Richmond  L.  Jones,  the  subject  of  this 
biography,  has  done  much  to  deserve  his  place  among 
the  progressive  Pennsylvanians  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  He  was  born,  February  17,  1840,  and  after  a thorough 
training  in  the  best  schools  of  this  country,  completed  his  education  at 
the  University  of  Heidelberg,  Germany.  Before  entering  that  world- 
renowned  institution,  however,  he  went  to  South  America  with  the 
United  States  expedition  against  Paraguay,  visiting  the  islands  of  St. 
Thomas  and  Barbadoes  in  the  West  Indies,  the  principal  cities  of  the 
West  coast  of  South  America,  and,  sailing  a thousand  miles  up  the 
Parana  River  to  Ascuncion,  was  present  at  the  capitulation  of  Lopez, 
which  crowned  the  success  of  the  expedition.  After  a sojourn  of  sev- 
eral years  in  Europe,  he  returned  to  America  and  entered  the  law 
office  of  his  father  as  a student,  and  having  been  thoroughly  qualified, 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  Berks  County,  April  14,  1863.  He  was 
subsequently  admitted  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  to  the  Bar  of  Philadelphia  and  other  counties  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Jones  is  descended  from  a long  line  of  distinguished  colonial 
and  revolutionary  ancestors  on  both  sides  of  his  house.  His  father, 
J.  Glancy  Jones,  was  an  able  lawyer  and  a distinguished  Member 
of  Congress  from  Berks  County  from  1850  to  1859,  during  his  last 
term  being  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  He 
resigned  his  seat  in  Congress  to  accept  the  appointment  of  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Austria,  which  office  he 
held  during  the  trying  times  of  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War, 
when  our  relations  with  foreign  countries  were  extremely  delicate. 
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His  great-grandfather,  Col.  Jonathan  Jones,  was  the  senior  captain  of 
the  first  regiment  raised  in  Pennsylvania,  in  October,  1775,  for  the 
Continental  Army.  He  participated  in  the  winter  campaign  for  the 
relief  of  the  Army  at  Quebec,  after  the  death  of  Montgomery,  and  also 
in  many  important  engagements.  For  distinguished  services  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major  and  later  to  that  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
in  the  Pennsylvania  line.  Mr.  Jones’  great-great-grandfather,  David 
Jones,  came  from  Wales  to  Pennsylvania  in  1721  and  bought  a large 
tract  of  land  in  Caernarvon  Township,  where  he  opened  and  devel- 
oped iron  ore  mines,  which  still  bear  his  name.  Mr.  Jones’  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  William  Rodman,  of  Bucks  County,  who  was  a 
Brigade  Quartermaster  in  the  Army  of  the  Revolution,  and  afterwards 
a member  of  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  the  Twelfth  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  The  Rodman  family  is  one  of  the  oldest 
in  the  New  World,  having  settled  in  America  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century  and  contributed  to  the  colonies  many  of  their 
most  distinguished  citizens. 

He  has  attained  marked  distinction  in  his  profession,  having  tried 
and  won  many  cases  involving  important  principles  of  law,  which  are 
now  widely  quoted  as  precedents.  The  Reading  street  railway  sys- 
tem, with  its  suburban  adjuncts,  and  the  electric  light  and  gas  systems, 
owe  their  marked  success  largely  to  the  genius  and  ability  displayed 
by  Mr.  Jones  in  their  organization  and  development.  He  is  general 
counsel  also  for  the  Electric  Light  Association  of  Pennsylvania.  His 
services  to  the  public  have  been  equally  notable,  and  the  prosperous 
community  in  which  he  lives  cheerfully  acknowledges  many  substantial 
benefits  largely  due  to  his  well-directed  energy  and  the  wisdom  of  his 
counsel.  It  was  mainly  through  his  efforts  that  the  city  of  Reading 
recovered  the  tract  of  land,  lost  for  nearly  a hundred  years,  at  the 
foot  of  Penn’s  Mount,  the  head  of  the  city,  now  beautifully  improved 
as  the  city  park  and  known  as  Penn  Common  ; and  that  the  free 
public  library  of  the  city,  of  which  he  is  President,  was  rescued  from 
obscurity  and  sacrifice,  placed  upon  an  enduring  foundation  by  liberal 
private  contributions  headed  with  his  name,  and  then  adopted  by  the 
public  as  worthy  of  maintenance  out  of  the  common  purse. 

In  1862,  on  the  invasion  of  Maryland  by  the  Confederate  Army, 
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Mr.  Jones  enlisted  as  a private  soldier  and  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Antietam,  and,  in  1863,  he  was  made  Captain  of  a company  of 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  In  1866  he  was  elected  a member  of  the 
Legislature  from  the  County  of  Berks,  and  was  twice  re-elected;  but  a 
distaste  for  politics  and  a preference  for  the  work  of  his  profession 
induced  him  to  retire  from  public  life  and  he  has  since  held  no  public 
office.  The  political  party  to  which  he  belonged  was  in  the  minority 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  in  1868,  his  second  term,  he 
received  his  party’s  nomination  for  the  Speakership,  having  forty-six 
votes  on  twenty-five  ballots,  which,  owing  to  dissensions  in  the  maj’or- 
ity  party,  was  the  highest  vote  cast  for  any  candidate.  His  speeches 
on  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  then 
being  considered,  were  widely  read  and  ranked  with  the  best  arguments 
upon  that  subject. 

Mr.  Jones  is  a Vestryman  of  Christ  Episcopal  Church,  Reading, 
and  is  a Director  in  many  local  organizations.  He  is  also  a member 
of  the  Colonial  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  Society  of  Colonial  Wars, 
Sons  of  the  Revolution,  Society  of  the  War  of  1812,  and  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic.  On  November  26,  1870,  he  married  Margaret  Ellen 
McCarty,  daughter  of  James  McCarty,  a prominent  iron-master  of 
Reading,  and  Rebecca  MacVeagh,  his  wife.  He  has  one  daughter, 
who  is  the  wife  of  Nathaniel  Ferguson,  of  Reading. 


ONSPICUOUS  service  in  the  halls  of  legislation  has 
made  the  name  of  the  subject  of  this  review  a 
familiar  one  throughout  the  Keystone  State.  Besides 
his  other  eminent  public  services,  William  H.  Keyser, 
who  is  a well-known  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  repre- 
sented the  city  of  his  birth  in  the  Pennsylvania  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  fourteen  years,  during  which  time  he  labored  earnestly  and 
effectively  to  further  the  interests  of  his  constituents  in  every  way 
possible,  and  left  the  impress  of  his  energetic  efforts  upon  the  statute 
books  of  the  Commonwealth. 

William  H,  Keyser  was  born  in  the  old  district  of  Spring  Garden, 
Philadelphia,  on  the  19th  day  of  May,  1855.  His  father,  Andrew  J. 
Keyser,  was  a joiner  and  worked  at  that  occupation  in  the  League 
Island  Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia,  from  i860  until  shortly  after  the 
inauguration  of  President  Cleveland,  in  1885,  when  he  was  removed 
from  office.  During  the  twenty-five  years  of  service  to  the  Govern- 
ment he  rose  to  the  position  of  master  joiner  of  the  League  Island 
Yard,  which  post  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  removal  from  the  service. 
The  subject  of  this  biography  is  a descendant,  too,  of  James  Small- 
man,  who  built  the  engine  for  Robert  Fulton’s  first  steamboat.  After 
nine  years’  attendance  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city,  part  of 
which  time  was  spent  in  the  primary  department  and  part  in  the 
Wyoming  Grammar  School,  young  Keyser,  when  less  than  fifteen 
years  of  age,  started  out  to  earn  his  own  living.  He  secured  a posi- 
tion in  1870,  in  Leary’s  Old  Book  Store,  Philadelphia.  He  remained 
here  until  1879,  having  among  his  fellow  sales-clerks  Edwin  S.  Stuart, 
since  Mayor  of  the  city  and  now  the  proprietor  of  the  establishment 
in  which  he  had  formerly  held  a minor  position. 
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After  nearly  a decade  spent  in  this  business,  during  which  time  he 
acquired  a thorough  insight  into  all  its  details,  Mr.  Keyser’s  ambition 
and  progressive  tendencies  led  him  to  seek  an  opportunity  to  enter 
the  commercial  field  on  his  own  account.  Accordingly  he  established, 
at  Tenth  and  Arch  streets,  the  widely  known  firm  of  William  H. 
Keyser  & Company,  wholesale  dealers  in  school  books,  later  remov- 
ing, when  the  press  of  business  demanded  greater  facilities,  to  the 
present  store,  which  is  located  at  1231  Filbert  Street. 

The  affairs  of  government  always  held  the  deepest  interest  for 
Mr.  Keyser  and  he  took  an  active  part  and  soon  won  a wide  influence 
in  the  councils  of  the  Republican  party,  with  which  organization  he 
allied  himself,  and  in  furthering  whose  interest  he  has  rendered  much 
effective  service.  His  prominent  position  in  his  party  led  to  his 
nomination,  in  1882,  for  the  position  of  Representative  in  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State.  He  and  Samuel  A.  Boyle,  afterwards  Assistant 
District  Attorney,  were  nominated  against  Messrs.  Hall  and  Abbett, 
the  candidates  of  the  Democracy,  but  were  defeated  in  the  Demo- 
cratic landslide  which  swept  Robert  E.  Pattison  into  the  Governorship. 
In  1884,  however,  he  was  re-nominated  by  his  party,  which  readily 
recognized  the  fact  that  his  previous  defeat  was  due  in  no  measure  to 
any  fault  on  Mr.  Keyser’s  part,  but  was  the  result  of  a general  revolt 
against  the  Republicans.  He  was  elected,  and  served  with  such 
marked  ability  that  he  was  given  biennial  re-nominations  in  1886, 
1888,  1890,  1892,  1894  1896,  being  widely  recognized  as  one  of 

the  most  capable,  efficient  and  energetic  members  Philadelphia  ever 
had  in  the  halls  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  His  position  as 
legislator,  however,  does  not  sum  up  his  usefulness  to  his  party, 
which  selected  him  as  a member  of  the  State  Committee  in  1888,  and 
he  has  represented  the  Third  Senatorial  District  in  the  Committee 
continuously  since  that  date.  Mr.  Keyser  was  Secretary  of  the  City 
Convention  that  nominated  Magistrate  Devlin,  and  has  long  been  a 
leader  in  the  politics  of  the  Twentieth  Ward,  his  residence  having 
been  continuously  in  the  Twenty-ninth  Division.  He  was  an  influ- 
ential Delegate  in  the  convention  that  nominated  John  W.  Morrison 
for  State  Treasurer  and  Gen.  D.  McM.  Gregg  for  Auditor-General,  as 
well  as  in  that  nominating  Henry  K.  Boyer  for  State  Treasurer. 
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In  the  State  Convention  which  named  Judge  John  Dean  for  the 
Supreme  Bench,  and  Gen.  William  Lilly  and  Alexander  McDowell  for 
Congressmen-at-large,  Mr.  Keyser  was  a hard-working  Delegate.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  State  Convention  of 
1891  to  elect  delegates-at-large  for  the  proposed  constitutional  con- 
vention. He  was  a member  of  the  investigating  committee  which 
went  over  the  accounts  of  Auditor-General  McCalmont  and  Treasurer 
Boyer,  at  the  time  of  the  Bardsley  affair.  He  was  also  on  the  investi- 
gating committee  which  audited  the  books  of  Auditor-General  Mylin 
and  State  Treasurer  Haywood  in  1897. 

Among  the  many  measures  that  owe  their  place  on  the  statute 
books  of  the  State  to  Mr.  Keyser’s  efforts  is  the  bill  that  gave  Phil- 
adelphia an  additional  Orphans’  Court  Judge,  which  was  passed  in 
1887,  during  which  year  Mr.  Keyser  also  held  the  Chairmanship  of  the 
Insurance  Committee.  After  three  terms  he  was  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Passenger  Railways.  In  1889  he  successfully  piloted, 
among  other  bills,  those  giving  wheelmen  right  of  way,  and  enabling 
foreign  steamboat  and  transportation  companies  to  hold  real  estate  in 
Pennsylvania,  also  the  bill  known  as  the  General  Street  Passenger 
Railway  Act,  to  remedy  defective  and  narrowly  drafted  laws.  The 
Sheriff’s  Fee  Bill,  which  had  been  defeated  in  the  sessions  of  1883  and 
1885,  was,  largely  through  Mr.  Keyser’s  energy  and  influence,  enacted 
into  law  during  the  session  of  1887.  ^ special  tribute  to  his  sagacity 

and  trustworthiness  was  paid  in  1885,  when  he  was  the  only  member 
of  the  Judiciary  General  Committee  who  was  not  a lawyer.  During 
his  legislative  term  he  has  figured  on  many  other  of  the  most  impor- 
tant committees  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Among  these 
were  the  Ways  and  Means,  Education  and  Geological  Surveys.  His 
whole  legislative  life,  as  well  as  his  entire  commercial  career,  has  been 
characterized  by  bed-rock  common  sense,  tireless  industry  and  vigi- 
lance, and  fidelity  to  his  friends. 


OURAGE  is  always  admired  and  is  applauded,  even 
though  the  object  sought  is  not  attained.  The  world 
admires  and  encourages  the  man  who  possesses  that 
nobility  of  character  which  enables  him  to  face,  time 
and  again,  obstacles  and  oppositions  which  to  the 
average  man  appear  insurmountable,  and  who,  overcoming  them, 
forces  his  way  to  the  front.  George  H.  Kobler,  the  subject  of  this 
biography,  in  his  profession,  that  of  medicine,  is  a careful,  cautious 
practitioner  as  well  as  a student,  and  in  politics  he  is  widely  known  as 
a bold,  vigorous,  uncompromising  fighter.  Though  defeated  more 
than  once  by  the  faction  of  the  party  to  which  he  was  opposed,  even 
though  the  means  to  bring  about  the  defeat  were  believed  by  him  to 
be  trickery,  he  was  willing  to  meet  his  opponents  in  open  fight  again. 
As  an  outspoken  and  uncompromising  antagonist  of  the  Philadelphia 
Combine,  in  the  face  of  great  odds  in  his  own  ward,  he  kept  steadily  at 
it,  opposing  what  he  believed  to  be  wrong  and  fighting  for  what  he 
conceived  to  be  right,  until  his  faction  won  a great  municipal  and  a 
greater  State  victory,  even  though  he  was  not  victorious  in  his  ward 
fights.  In  his  struggle  for  eminence  in  his  profession,  from  the  day 
that  he  determined  to  become  a physician  until  he  had  thoroughly 
established  himself  with  a large  clientele  and  a lucrative  practice,  the 
same  indomitable  determination  to  win  was  manifested  that  was 
afterward  apparent  when  he  enlisted  in  the  Anti  Combine  ranks  and 
engaged  to  remain  in  the  service  until  the  war  was  ended.  His  fight- 
ing qualities  are  probably  inherited  from  his  maternal  ancestors,  his 
mother  being  the  daughter  of  a General  who  distinguished  himself 
under  Napoleon  and  whose  name  has  gone  down  to  posterity  through 
the  memoirs  of  the  great  conqueror.  A comparatively  poor  boy,  he 
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won  his  way,  paid  his  passage  and,  unaided,  earned  the  position  which 
he  holds,  not  only  in  the  medical  profession,  but  in  the  community. 

George  Henry  Kobler  was  born  at  Abbottstown,  Adams 
County,  Pennsylvania,  February  4,  1851.  His  parents  were  Henry 
Kobler  and  Caroline  Jordan.  The  former  was  a strong,  vigorous, 
capable  man,  who  honestly  struggled  .against  adversity,  and  his  mother 
was  full  of  the  fire  of  her  father.  General  Jordan,  who  followed  the 
great  Napoleon  in  his  various  campaigns  and  earned  for  himself  a 
niche  in  the  gallery  of  famous  fighters.  Mr.  Kobler  received  his  ele- 
mentary education  in  the  schools  of  his  native  town,  and  at  an  early 
age,  being  compelled  to  depend  entirely  upon  himself,  he  fought  with 
as  much  determination  for  a higher  education  as  his  maternal  grandsire 
had  fought  for  the  success  of  the  French  leader.  His  ambition  was  to 
secure  an  education  and  an  honorable  position  in  the  medical  profes- 
sion, and  through  his  own  exertions  he  succeeded  in  getting  what  he 
desired.  Diligence,  perseverance,  frugality  and  ingenuity  are  admir- 
able characteristics  of  Doctor  Kobler,  and  they  successfully  carried  him 
through.  By  personally  earned  money  he  paid  his  way  through  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Millersville,  and  then  entered  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  from  which  institution  he  was  graduated  in  1877. 
As  a student  he  was  alert  and  observing  and  quick  to  absorb  informa- 
tion, and  upon  receiving  his  diploma  at  once  engaged  with  a whole- 
sale dry-goods  house  in  the  capacity  of  a salesman,  in  order  to  get 
sufficient  funds  to  enable  him  to  open  an  office.  He  first  began  the 
practice  of  medicine  at  249  Pine  Street,  where  he  remained  for  two 
years,  when  he  removed  to  305  Pine  Street,  where  he  still  resides  and 
has  his  office.  In  the  practice  of  medicine  he  has  been  very  successful, 
having  during  the  eighteen  years  built  up  one  of  the  most  lucrative 
practices  in  Philadelphia. 

Doctor  Kobler  early  in  life  took  an  active  interest  in  politics,  both 
State  and  National,  and  allied  himself  to  the  Republican  party. 
Though  a partisan  in  all  the  important  National  issues,  he  is  an  inde- 
pendent in  municipal  matters,  and,  above  all,  is  strenuously  opposed 
to  everything  that  savors  of  what  he  considers  bossism.  When  the 
first  fight  against  the  Combine  was  opened.  Doctor  Kobler  was  active 
on  the  side  of  the  Antis,  and  his  influence  and  personal  work  went  far 
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toward  winning  the  first  important  battle.  In  the  State  Chairmanship 
fight — virtually  between  Quay  and  Hastings — he  took  the  side  of  the 
Senator,  and  to  his  work,  both  in  Philadelphia  and  Harrisburg,  Senator 
Quay  is  largely  indebted  for  his  victory.  Doctor  Kobler  was  the  can- 
didate of  the  Anti-Combine  element  for  Coroner  in  1895,  but  his  dele- 
o-ates  were  not  admitted  to  the  Convention.  He  was  also  the  choice 

o 

of  the  Anti-Combine  for  Select  Council  in  1896,  but  was  defeated  at 
the  polls,  having  fought  against  big  odds.  Doctor  Kobler  was  associ- 
ated for  several  years  with  the  Out  Ward  of  the  Episcopal  Hospital,  in 
the  capacity  of  Medical  Director  of  the  Dispensary  Department.  He 
was  Physician-in-chlef  of  the  Home  for  Consumptives  for  five  years, 
and  was  also  Clinical  Professor  at  the  Medico-Chirurgical  College  for 
four  years.  His  increasing  private  practice  compelled  his  resignation 
from  that  office. 

Doctor  Kobler  and  Elizabeth  A.  Kay,  a daughter  of  Mr.  Kay,  of 
the  firm  of  Beswick  & Kay,  were  married  December  16,  1885.  They 
have  no  children. 


R.Y  active  in  both  ecclesiastical  and  secular  work,  Rev. 
A.  J.  Kynett,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  the  subject  of  this  biography, 
possesses  courage  and  strength  of  character  to  a remark- 
able degree.  Being  well  equipped  by  nature,  inclination 
and  education  for  the  work,  he  deservedly  stands  very 
high  among  the  clergymen,  not  only  of  Pennsylvania,  but  of  the  whole 
country,  A deep  rcasoner,  sound  logician  and  eloquent  to  a degree, 
he  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  greatest  pulpit  and  platform  orators 
of  the  day.  That  his  efforts  in  the  field  of  his  labors  have  been  fruit- 
ful, and  that  he  is  of  far  more  than  ordinary  ability,  is  shown  by  his 
rapid  rise  in  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Alpha  Jefferson  Kynett  was  born  in  Adams  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, near  Gettysburg,  August  12,  1829,  His  parents  were  John 
Kynett  and  Mary  (Peterson)  Kynett,  both  natives  of  this  country,  the 
father  of  German  descent,  while  the  mother  descended  from  the  Mary- 
land branch  of  the  Peterson  family.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Henry 
Peterson,  a Revolutionary  soldier  and  one  of  General  Washington’s 
personal  body-guards.  When  a child  of  three  years,  Mr.  Kynett’s 
family  removed  to  the  “ Western  Reserve,”  Trumbull  County,  Ohio, 
and  four  years  later,  in  1838,  they  again  moved,  this  time  to  Rush 
County^  Indiana.  Another  four  years  and  the  parents  of  Mr.  Kynett 
had  gone  to  what  was  then  Iowa  Territory.  He  received  his  early 
education  at  the  public  schools  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Iowa,  in  the  latter 
place  under  the  special  private  tuition  of  Oswald  Warrington,  a gradu- 
ate of  Oxford  University,  England.  He  was  quick  to  learn,  and  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  years  was  far  advanced  in  his  studies. 

In  early  life  Mr.  Kynett  worked  on  farms  during  the  summer,  and 
was  kept  busy  with  his  father  in  the  latter’s  cooper  shop  during  the 
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winter  months,  when  not  attending  school.  In  his  early  manhood  Mr. 
Kynett  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools,  continuing  his  gen- 
eral studies  and  adding  theology  during  this  time,  having,  when  a youth, 
become  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  his 
parents  were  active  and  influential  members.  In  the  spring  of  1851 
he  entered  the  ministry  of  that  denomination,  being  admitted  to  mem- 
bership in  the  Iowa  Conference,  and  appointed  to  a charge  in  the 
summer  of  that  year.  From  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  Mr. 
Kynett’s  church  work  has  been  marked  with  success.  His  pastoral 
service  for  the  first  ten  years  was  in  the  leading  churches  of  Iowa. 
He  was  the  originator,  in  fact  the  founder,  of  the  Board  of  Church 
Extension  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  which  is  now  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  practical  home  missionary 
organizations  of  that  or  any  other  denomination.  The  organization 
was  effected  by  act  of  the  General  Conference  held  in  Philadelphia,  in 
May,  1864.  Three  years  later,  in  June,  1867,  he  was  selected  for  the 
office  of  Corresponding  Secretary,  the  executive  officer  of  the  Board, 
a very  responsible  position,  which  he  has  ever  since  filled,  and  in  which 
he  has  created  a permanent  Loan  Fund  of  over  a million  dollars. 

During  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Mr.  Kynett  was  an  Aide-de> 
Camp,  with  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel,  to  Gov.  Samuel  J.  Kirkwood, 
the  War  Governor  of  Iowa.  He  actively  aided  in  the  enlistment  of 
soldiers,  in  organizing  new  regiments  and  in  caring  for  the  sick  and 
wounded  while  they  were  in  service.  He  was  also  a member  of  the 
United  States  Sanitary  Commission,  and  labored  day  and  night  in  this 
important  branch  of  the  service.  When  General  Grant’s  Army  was 
encamped  at  Young’s  Point,  opposite  Vicksburg,  in  1863,  Mr.  Kynett 
officially  visited  the  Iowa  Regiments  there,  by  order  of  the  Governor 
of  the  State  from  which  they  had  enlisted.  The  sickness  and  mortality 
there  were  fearful  during  the  months  of  February  and  March.  Only 
one  regiment  of  that  division  of  the  Army  could  muster  as  many  as 
one  hundred  men  for  duty.  On  Doctor  Kynett’s  application,  signed  by 
regimental  surgeons  and  other  officers  and  approved  by  General 
Grant,  a number  of  steamers  were  detailed  by  the  United  States 
Surgeon-General,  and  fitted  up  as  floating  hospitals  by  the  United 
States  Sanitary  Commission,  These  steamers  plied  between  the 
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camps  on  the  lower  Mississippi  and  Northern  hospitals,  taking  the  sick 
and  wounded  North,  and  carrying  sanitary  supplies  to  the  South.  The 
result  of  this  service  was  to  greatly  relieve  the  sick  and  wounded  and 
save  many  lives,  and  was  highly  commended  by  the  commanding 
officers. 

Doctor  Kynett  was  first  chosen  as  a Delegate  of  the  General 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  held  in  Philadelphia, 
May,  1864,  and  has  ever  since,  in  each  four  years,  for  nine  consecutive 
terms,  been  a chosen  representative  in  the  General  Conference.  Thus 
he  has  been  closely  identified  with  all  the  important  advanced  move- 
ments of  that  church  during  the  last  thirty-four  years.  In  1892  he 
was  made  Chairman  of  the  Permanent  Committee  on  Temperance, 
appointed  by  the  General  Conference,  and  still  continues  as  such.  He 
led,  in  1895,  in  connection  with  Archbishop  Ireland  and  others,  in 
the  organization  of  the  American  Anti-Saloon  League,  and  has  been 
very  prominent  in  this  and  kindred  temperance  work.  Next  to  the 
administration  of  the  work  of  Church  Extension,  as  the  executive 
officer  of  the  Board  of  Church  Extension,  Doctor  Kynett  is  interested 
most  deeply  in  the  temperance  movement,  being  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Direction  of  the  American  Anti-Saloon  League  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  State  League. 

In  1867  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  conferred  upon  Doctor 
Kynett  the  honorary  title  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  in  1886  Alle- 
gheny College  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 
His  most  important  literary  work  is  a volume  entitled  “The 
Religion  of  the  Republic,  and  Laws  of  Religious  Corporations.” 

Doctor  Kynett  and  Pauline  Gilruth,  daughter  of  Rev.  James 
Gilruth,  a very  prominent  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  West,  were  married  in  1854. 
Their  children  are  three : Rev.  Alpha  Gilruth  Kynett,  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Methodist  Episcopal  Conference,  Harold  H.  Kynett,  M.D., 
Editor  of  the  Medical  and  Siirgical  Reporter,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Geraldine  (Kynett)  Penfield,  who  died  in  1896. 


the  administration  of  justice  the  minor  judiciary  play  an 
important  part.  A man,  to  successfully  fill  the  position 
of  Magistrate,  must  be  endowed  with  peculiar  qualities ; 
he  must  be  astute  and  keen-witted ; stern  and  vigorous, 
but  just  at  all  times,  and  even  lenient  where  clemency 
is  prompted  by  mercy  and  not  inhibited  by  justice,  and,  above  all, 
of  personal  character  beyond  reproach.  Among  the  judges  of  Phila- 
delphia’s magisterial  courts,  one  of  the  best  known  is  Magistrate 
Ladner,  of  Court  No.  ii,  who  has  been  a prominent  figure  for  many 
years,  in  the  government  of  the  municipality,  in  which  he  has  had 
many  positions  of  honor  and  trust. 

Albert  Henry  Ladner  was  born  on  the  4th  day  of  January, 
1846,  in  Plieningen,  near  Stuttgart,  Germany.  He  was  the  youngest 
of  the  five  children  of  Christopher  Frederick  Ladner  and  Christiana 
Magdelena.  His  father  was  proprietor  of  a large  hotel  in  his  native 
town,  besides  operating  an  extensive  brewery.  In  1851,  however,  they 
came  to  America,  Albert  H.  being  in  his  sixth  year.  Previous  to  his 
coming  to  this  country  the  son  had  attended  the  Hohenheim  Institute, 
a school  of  agriculture  and  forestry,  for  two  years.  Upon  the  arrival 
of  the  family  in  Philadelphia,  Albert  was  sent  to  the  public  schools  of 
the  city,  and  pursued  his  studies  until  he  was  old  enough  to  learn  a 
trade.  His  first  occupation  was  as  a plumber  and  gas-fitter,  he  having 
mastered  his  trade  and  become  an  expert  workman  before  he  was 
twenty  years  of  age.  While  he  was  serving  his  apprenticeship  at  this 
business,  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  broke  out,  and  young  Ladner, 
although  but  fifteen  years  of  age,  made  many  futile  efforts  to  enlist. 
Eventually  he  succeeded  and  was  taken  into  the  Ninety-eighth  Regi- 
ment of  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  under  the  care  of  his  brother,  who 
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was  an  Adjutant  in  that  command.  He  served  as  an  attache  on  the 
regimental  staff  during  the  battles  of  the  Peninsula  and  soon  distin- 
guished himself  for  gallantry.  Since  the  War  he  has  connected  himself 
with  a number  of  organizations  of  veterans,  and  is  now  a member  of 
Meade  Post,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  of  Philadelphia,  and  is 
Commander  of  the  Second  Regiment,  Old  Guard.  He  early  began  to 
manifest  an  active  interest  in  the  politics  and  municipal  government  of 
Philadelphia,  and  was  a member  of  its  Common  Council  for  three  suc- 
cessive terms,  serving,  from  1870  until  1876,  as  the  representative  of 
the  Twelfth  Ward.  It  was  during  the  last  term  of  his  Councilmanic 
service  that  the  overthrow  of  a powerful  opposition  ring  was  accom- 
plished, and  in  that  memorable  conflict  Mr.  Ladner  took  a conspicuous 
part.  He  was  the  caucus  nominee  of  the  Democrats  at  the  convention 
for  President,  and  Joseph  L.  Caven  was  the  reform  candidate.  Rising 
to  the  importance  of  the  occasion,  and  filled  with  the  spirit  of  true 
reform,  Mr.  Ladner  gracefully  withdrew  in  favor  of  Mr.  Caven  and 
the  latter  was  triumphantly  elected.  During  his  service  in  the  Council 
he  also  took  an  active  interest  in  educational  matters,  and  was  a 
Director  of  the  Public  Schools.  The  faithfulness  with  which  Magis- 
trate Ladner  has  served  the  city  of  his  adoption,  and  the  appreciation 
with  which  his  efforts  have  been  received,  is  amply  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that,  while  he  is  now  serving  his  fourth  term  as  Magistrate,  having 
been  successfully  re-elected,  with  one  exception,  he  has  always  received 
the  highest  vote  of  any  candidate  upon  his  party’s  ticket.  In  1891  he 
was  the  nominee  of  the  Democratic  party  for  Mayor  of  Philadelphia. 
While,  of  course,  failing  of  election,  the  Democracy  being  largely  in 
the  minority  in  the  city.  Magistrate  Ladner  received  the  hearty  support 
of  his  party,  running  ahead  of  his  ticket  and  polling  about  70,000  votes. 

Of  a social  and  genial  temperament,  he  has  connected  himself 
with  many  of  the  most  prominent  secret  societies  and  fraternal  organ- 
izations of  the  city.  He  is  Past  Master  of  Columbia  Lodge,  No.  91, 
and  Columbia  Mark  Lodge,  No.  91,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  ; is  a 
member  of  Holy  Royal  Arch  Chapter,  No.  52  ; Philadelphia  Com- 
mandery.  No.  2,  Knights  Templar;  Spring  Garden  Lodge,  No.  158, 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen;  Mohawk  Tribe,  No.  14,  Improved 
Order  of  Red  Men  ; Olympian  Senate,  No.  15,  Order  of  Sparta;  the 
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Young  Maennerchor  ; Canstatter  Volksfest  Verein  ; Philadelphia  Rifle 
Club;  Bayerischer  Volksfest  Verein;  Veteran  Firemen’s  Association 
and  United  States  Hose  Company,  No.  14.  He  is  also  a member  of 
the  Philadelphia  Turngemeinde ; the  Masonic  Veterans ; and  is  Vice- 
President  of  the  Commercial  Mutual  Accident  Company,  Philadelphia 
Consistory.  Magistrate  Ladner  is  a member  of  the  German  Lutheran 
Church,  on  Franklin  Street  below  Vine.  He  is  Magistrate  of  Court 
No.  II,  and  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Magistrates  of  Philadelphia, 
of  which  Horatio  B.  Hackett  is  President. 

In  1866  he  was  married  to  Henrietta  Sternbach,  of  Philadelphia, 
who  died  in  1871.  In  1882  he  was  married  to  Emma  Konzalmann, 
of  Philadelphia.  They  have  three  children,  all  of  whom  are  living. 
Albert  H.,  Jr.,  the  eldest,  has  just  been  admitted  to  the  Philadelphia 
High  School.  The  second  child,  who  was  born  on  the  day  of  Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s  election,  was  christened  Grover  Cleveland.  The 
youngest  son  has  been  named  Harry  Baltz.  Mr.  Ladner  has,  from 
his  earliest  manhood,  taken  an  active  interest  in  politics,  and  has  been 
and  is  still  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party  in  Philadelphia 
and  Pennsylvania. 


ORRIS  TOWN,  the  county  seat  of  Montgomery  County, 
Pennsylvania,  has  few  citizens  who  have  done  more  to 
bring  about  the  prosperity  that  has  of  late  years  come 
to  that  thriving  town  than  Nicholas  Henry  Larzelere, 
the  subject  of  this  biography.  For  twenty  years  he 
has  been  steadily  advancing  in  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and 
winning  his  way  with  remarkable  rapidity,  until  to-day  he  occupies  a 
foremost  place,  not  only  at  the  Bar  of  the  county,  but  as  an  active 
Director  in  a number  of  the  most  prosperous  corporations  of  Mont- 
gomery County.  As  a lawyer  he  has  been  very  successful,  and  few 
members  of  his  county’s  Bar  have  been  identified  with  more  cases  that 
have  excited  public  interest. 

Nicholas  Henry  Larzelere,  of  Norristown,  v'^as  born  in  War- 
minster Township,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  7th  day  of 
March,  1851.  His  father  was  Benjamin  Larzelere,  whose  genealogy 
runs  back  through  an  old  American  family  to  a Huguenot  French 
origin.  Mary  Maxwell  was  his  mother’s  maiden  name  and  she  traces 
her  ancestry  to  English  forefathers.  The  early  days  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  were  spent  upon  his  father’s  farm,  where  he  remained  until 
he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  attending  the  common  schools  in  the 
neighborhood.  After  completing  the  limited  course  thus  afforded  him 
he  prepared  himself  for  college  at  Doylestown  Seminary,  also  teaching 
while  attending  this  institution.  Such  rapid  progress  did  he  make  in 
his  studies  that  on  the  21st  day  of  September,  1871,  he  matriculated  at 
Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  took  a thorough 
course  and  was  graduated  in  1875.  Having  thus  completed  his 
scientific  and  classical  training,  he  decided  to  make  the  profession  of 
law  his  life  work,  and,  accordingly,  v/ith  this  object  in  view,  he  entered 
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the  law  office  of  George  Ross,  an  eminent  attorney  of  Doylestown, 
under  whose  guidance  his  first  year  as  a student  was  passed.  Later 
he  entered  the  office  of  B.  Markley  Boyer.  Completing  his  studies 
under  this  distinguished  preceptor,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Montgomery 
County  Bar  on  the  28th  day  of  September,  1877.  During  the  score 
of  years  that  have  followed,  Mr.  Larzelere  has  won  eminent  success 
as  an  attorney,  devoting  himself  strictly  to  his  legal  business  and  to 
the  affairs  of  the  corporations  with  which  he  is  connected.  Backed  by 
integrity,  ability  and  energy  he  has  accumulated  a large  and  lucrative 
practice  and  is  generally  to  be  found  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  every 
important  case  that  comes  before  the  Montgomery  County  Court,  as 
well  as  such  cases  as  are  appealed  from  that  tribunal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Educational  matters  have  always  had  a deep  interest  for  Mr.  Lar- 
zelere, as  is  indicated  in  his  connection  for  nearly  a decade  with  the  State 
Normal  School,  located  at  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania.  In  this  insti- 
tution he  has  for  nine  years  been  one  of  the  most  active  and  influential 
Trustees.  Banking,  manufacturing  and  transportation  interests  also 
have  occupied  a considerable  share  of  his  attention,  and  the  Norris- 
town Title,  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Company  has  few  men  in  its  Direc- 
torate who  have  contributed  more  to  its  success  than  the  subject  of 
this  biography.  Mr.  Larzelere  is  also  a Director  in  the  American  Steel 
Casting  Company  and  the  Schuylkill  Valley  Traction  Company,  two 
business  organizations  which  have  done  much  in  aiding  the  development 
of  Montgomery  County.  Besides  these  interests  he  is  solicitor  for 
many  of  the  largest  and  most  important  corporations  whose  business 
affairs  center  in  Montgomery  County. 

Mr.  Larzelere  has  never  held  public  office,  and  does  not  take  a 
prominent  part  in  partisan  politics,  although  in  important  campaigns  he 
occasionally  goes  upon  the  stump,  where  his  keen  interest  and  elo- 
quence have  been  potent  factors  in  securing  the  success  of  the  politi- 
cal party  with  which  he  has  allied  himself 

On  the  20th  day  of  September,  1880,  Nicholas  H.  Larzelere  was 
married  to  Ida  Frances  Loch,  who  is  the  daughter  of  John  W.  Loch, 
one  of  the  most  active  and  influential  citizens  of  Montgomery  County 
and  President  of  the  Norristown  Title,  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Com- 
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pany.  This  union  has  been  blessed  with  two  sons,  John  Loch  Lar- 
zelere,  who  is  now  a student  in  the  Lawrenceville  School,  in  which 
institution  he  is  preparing  himself  for  admission  to  Princeton  College, 
and  Charles  Townley  Larzelere,  who  will  follow  the  same  course. 
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UZERNE  County,  Pennsylvania,  furnishes  one  of  the 
most  interesting  stories  of  successful  development  to 
be  found  in  the  history  of  the  entire  Commonwealth. 
The  men  of  brain  and  brawn  who  constitute  Luzerne 
County’s  citizenship  are  known  far  and  near  as  admir- 
able examples  of  their  type,  and  among  them  John  Thomas  Lenahan, 
the  subject  of  this  biography,  is  recognized  as  a leader.  Mr.  Lenahan’s 
father  established  himself  in  the  county  many  years  ago.  He  fought 
for  his  country  during  the  Civil  War  and  was  one  of  the  best  citizens 
of  Wilkes-Barre  for  a number  of  years.  His  son,  John,  is  a member  of 
the  Bar  of  Luzerne  County  and,  as  a public  man  and  lawyer,  has 
extended  and  carried  out  the  reputation  laid  down  by  his  father  and 
mother. 

John  Thomas  Lenahan  was  born  at  Port  Griffith,  Luzerne  County, 
Pennsylvania,  November  15,  1852,  when  the  developments  which  have 
since  made  that  section  of  the  State  famous  for  its  industrial  resources 
and  the  individual  strength  of  its  professional  men  were  just  about 
beginning.  His  parents  were  people  who  had  lived  in  that  part  of 
Pennsylvania  a great  portion  of  their  lives,  and  they  were  known  and 
respected  as  members  of  that  body  of  emigrants  who  had  chosen 
America  as  the  scene  of  their  labors  in  preference  to  their  own  country 
across  the  seas,  where  there  were  but  few  opportunities  offered  either 
young  or  old.  His  father,  Patrick  Lenahan,  was  born  at  Newport, 
County  Mayo,  Ireland,  on  May  17,  1825,  and  came  to  this  country  in 
1846,  remaining  for  a time  successively  at  Appalachicola,  Florida, 
New  York  City  and  Butterwick  Falls,  Wyoming  County,  Pennsylvania, 
before  removing  to  Port  Griffith,  where  the  son  was  afterward  born. 
His  wife,  Mrs.  Lenahan,  was  a daughter  of  the  late  Hugh  Durkin,  a 
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native  of  Tyrawley,  County  Mayo,  Ireland.  For  nine  years,  Patrick 
Lenahan,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  biography,  was  a successful 
merchant  and  leading  citizen  in  Port  Griffith.  He  had  been  honored 
by  the  people  of  that  thriving  community  with  several  local  offices, 
including,  at  different  times,  a school-directorship.  In  i860  he  removed 
to  Wilkes-Barre  and  again  began  business  as  a merchant,  continuing 
there  until  1879.  He  was  a patriotic  man  and,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War,  entered  the  service  as  Second  Lieutenant  of  Company  D, 
Eighth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  continuing  with  that  organization 
until  his  term  of  three  months  had  expired,  his  company  having  enlisted 
under  President  Lincoln’s  first  call.  The  son,  John,  when  old  enough 
to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  an  education,  was  sent  for  a preliminary 
training  to  the  College  of  Villanova,  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania, 
conducted  by  the  Fathers  of  St.  Augustine,  and  he  graduated  from 
that  institution  in  1870,  and  had  conferred  on  him  by  his  Alma  Mater 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  in  1897.  He  determined  to  follow  the 
profession  of  law,  and  entered  the  office  of  Wright  & Harrington, 
where  he  studied  until  an  opportunity  afforded  itself,  when  he  went  into 
the  offices  of  Judges  Rhone  and  Lynch,  where  he  pursued  his  studies 
faithfully.  On  October  27,  1873,  he  became  a member  of  the  Luzerne 
County  Bar,  and,  within  a remarkably  short  space  of  time,  won  a rep- 
utation as  one  of  the  brightest  members  of  the  legal  profession  in  his 
section  of  the  State.  He  established  an  office  at  Wilkes-Barre,  where 
he  speedily  acquired  a reputation  in  both  criminal  and  civil  courts. 

As  has  been  the  case  many  times  with  the  members  of  the  Bar, 
Mr.  Lenahan  attained  notability  along  parallel  lines  with  his  legal  pro- 
gress in  the  political  arena.  In  1892  he  represented  his  Congressional 
District  in  the  Democratic  National  Convention  at  Chicago,  and  again, 
in  1 896,  he  was  chosen  as  one  of  the  delegates-at-large  from  his  native 
State  to  the  Democratic  National  Convention  at  Chicago,  having  been 
selected  by  his  fellow-delegates  as  the  representative  of  Pennsylvania 
to  notify  Mr.  Bryan  of  his  nomination.  Mr.  Lenahan  has  repeatedly 
been  solicited  to  be  a candidate  for  office,  but  he  has  preferred  rather 
to  give  his  entire  and  undivided  attention  to  the  demands  of  his  exten- 
sive legal  practice.  The  fact  that  his  business  has  attained  such  large 
proportions  has  been  due  to  his  exactness  to  his  clients’  interests,  and 
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has  been  his  excuse  for  declining  political  honors.  However,  while  he 
uniformly  refuses  to  take  any  part  in  politics  as  a candidate,  he  has 
been  and  is  very  active  in  other  departments  of  political  organizations. 
His  has  been  a prominent  part  in  the  formation  and  management  of 
committees  and  conventions,  and  several  times  he  has  been  a Delegate 
to  State  conventions. 

Aside  from  his  participation  in  the  politics  of  Luzerne  County  and 
his  identification  with  the  profession  of  law,  Mr,  Lenahan  is  well  known 
for  his  business  abilities.  He  has  the  best  interests  of  the  city  of 
Wilkes-Barre  and  his  county  entirely  at  heart.  He  was  one  of  the  pro- 
jectors and  original  directors  of  the  new  bridge  at  Wilkes-Barre,  and 
has  been  concerned  in  other  important  improvements  in  Luzerne 
County.  Mr.  Lenahan  is  President  of  the  Columbia  Club,  a well-known 
Catholic  organization  of  Wilkes-Barre,  also  a Director  and  one  of  the 
projectors  of  the  Wyoming  Valley  Trust  Company. 

On  April  26,  1880,  Mr,  Lenahan  married  Mary  Donovan, 
daughter  of  William  Donovan,  of  Philadelphia.  They  have  had  five 
children,  William,  Gertrude  Eleanor,  Edwin,  Marasita,  and  John  T. 
Lenahan,  Jr.  Mr.  Lenahan  is  highly  respected  and  admired  through- 
out Luzerne  County  for  his  sterling  qualities,  and  he  continues  to  take 
a deep  interest  in  business  affairs  as  well  as  the  advancement  of  the 
legal  profession,  of  which  he  is  a thoroughly  progressive  member. 


HE  art  of  printing  has  done  its  full  share  in  the 
civilization  of  the  world,  and  in  the  dissemination  of 
learning  has  borne  almost  the  entire  burden.  The 
progress  made  in  the  art  of  arts  preservative  has 
been  as  rapid  and  as  steady  as  in  any  other  compara- 
tively old  branch  of  knowledge.  From  the  mere  shifting  of  rough 
types,  such  as  were  used  by  Franklin,  to  the  linotype  machine  is  a 
wonderful  advancement,  and  from  the  crude  press  to  the  great  printing 
machinery  of  the  present  time,  is  even  more  astonishing.  Not  less 
steady  has  been  the  advance  in  that  art  kindred  to  printing — lithogra- 
phy. Since  the  invention  of  printing  on  stone  by  Aloys  Senefelder, 
who  was  the  inventor  of  the  principles  of  lithography,  in  Munich, 
something  over  one  hundred  years  ago,  great  improvement  has  been 
made,  until  now  it  is  possible  to  produce,  by  lithographic  processes, 
printing  that  is  a real  work  of  art.  Prominent  among  those  who 
have  kept  abreast  with  the  progress  of  the  art,  and  who  have  contribu- 
ted largely  to  its  advancement,  is  Arno  Leonhardt,  the  subject  of  this 
biography.  For  thirty-five  years  has  Mr.  Leonhardt  been  intimately 
associated  with  lithographing,  and  during  that  time  he  has  risen  from 
the  position  of  errand-boy  to  the  head  of  a great  industry. 

Arno  Leonhardt  was  born  in  the  Fifth  Ward  of  Philadelphia, 
October  21,  1850.  His  parents  were  Theodore  Leonhardt,  born  in 
Bautzen,  Saxony,  and  Emilie  Leonhardt,  born  in  Eisleben,  Prussia. 
His  parents  came  to  America  in  the  first  half  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  and  made  Philadelphia  their  home.  The  senior  Mr.  Leon- 
hardt was  an  excellent  lithographer  and  soon  established  a successful 
business  in  that  line.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  attended  Cousins’ 
Quaker  School  at  Sixth  and  Spruce  streets,  later  a German  school 
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under  the  mastership  of  F.  S.  Pott,  and  finished  his  education  in  Beck’s 
School,  at  Sixth  and  Catharine  streets.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  years 
he  entered  his  father’s  place  of  business  as  an  errand-boy.  He  was 
required  to  thoroughly  understand  the  business  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end.  He  learned  how  to  prepare  and  grind  the  stone  for  the 
work  and  how  to  do  the  engraving,  mastering,  as  well,  all  the  finer 
details  of  lithographic  printing.  Thus,,  in  1874,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four  years,  he  was  a thorough  lithographer  and  was  taken  into 
partnership  by  his  father.  He  continued  in  the  business  from  chat 
day  until  the  present,  and  succeeded  finally  to  the  management  and 
entire  control  of  the  concern  upon  the  death  of  the  elder  Leonhardt 
in  1877.  In  all  the  details  of  the  business  Mr.  Leonhardt  is  active, 
and  it  is  to  his  personal  direction  that  the  firm  owes  much  of  its 
firmly  established  success. 

Mr.  Leonhardt  is  very  prominent  in  the  German  societies  of 
Philadelphia.  He  was  active  in  the  Junger  Maennerchor  when  quite 
young  and,  in  1883,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  was  elected  to  the 
Presidency  of  that  progressive  organization.  As  an  evidence  of  his 
personal  popularity  and  recognized  ability,  it  may  be  noted  that  Mr. 
Leonhardt  still  holds  the  office.  He  was  President  of  the  United 
Singers  in  1892,  and  was  also  President  of  the  Eighteenth  National 
Ssengerfest,  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1897.  Mr.  Leonhardt  is  a life 
member  of  the  German  Hospital,  a life  member  of  the  German 
Society,  a life  member  of  the  Fairmount  Art  Association,  and  a 
member  of  the  Philadelphia  Turngemeinde,  Canstatter  Verein  and 
other  German  organizations.  He  is  also  President  of  the  Columbia 
Real  Estate  Company  of  Atlantic  City,  having  valuable  property  in 
that  city.  He  is  a Director  of  the  Franklin  Dispensary  and  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  of  the  Lithographers’  Association  of  Philadelphia.  Mr. 
Leonhardt  is  prominent  in  Masonry  and  takes  much  interest  in  that 
order.  He  is  a member  of  Apollo  Lodge,  No.  386,  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons;  Keystone  Chapter,  No.  175;  and  is  a Thirty- 
second  Degree  Mason  of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  ; also 
a member  of  the  Veteran  Association  of  Masons. 

In  1897  Leonhardt  made  an  extended  tour  of  Germany.  He 

was  so  well  known  in  that  country,  because  of  his  prominence  in 
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connection  with  German  organizations  in  America,  that  he  was  most 
cordially  welcomed  and  lavishly  entertained.  He  met  with  great 
hospitality  in  all  the  important  cities,  including  Hamburg,  Berlin, 
Dresden,  Leipzig,  Vienna,  Munchen,  Stuttgart,  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  Boun,  Wiesbaden  and  Cologne. 


instance  of  rapid  rise  in  business,  with  corresponding 
advancement  in  material  things,  is  that  of  Sanford 
Clarence  Lewis,  of  Franklin,  Pennsylvania.  From  the 
position  of  railroad  clerk  to  the  head  of  a number  of 
great  corporations  is  progress  indeed,  and  this  success 
has  been  achieved  entirely  by  his  personal  energy  and  ability.  Inti- 
mately identified  with  the  great  producing  and  distributing  companies, 
banking  institutions,  chemical  companies  and  mining  concerns,  in  all  of 
which  he  is  active  in  direction,  showing  marked  diversity  of  business 
interests  and  evidencing  an  unusual  breadth  of  mind.  Colonel  Lewis 
still  had  time  to  accept  and  fill  with  honor  and  credit  the  office  of  Mayor 
of  Franklin,  Pennsylvania,  for  two  years,  to  respond  to  numerous 
social  claims,  and  to  give  a portion  of  his  time  to  the  State  as  an  officer 
of  the  National  Guard  and  as  Aide-de-Camp  on  Gov.  Daniel  H.  Hast- 
ings’ staff.  In  fact.  Colonel  Lewis  has  had  a most  active  career,  and 
one,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  worthy  of  emulation.  In  his  business 
interests  and  his  social  affairs  he  has  always  been  in  the  forefront  of 
the  ranks  of  the  progressive,  and  to-day  occupies  a position  peculiarly 
his  own  in  the  Keystone  Commonwealth. 

Sanford  Clarence  Lewis  was  born  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  March 
13,  1847.  His  father  was  Sanford  J.  Lewis,  and  his  mother  was  Sarah 
Otis.  He  is  a direct  descendant  of  John  Lewis,  who  landed  in  Rhode 
Island  in  1640,  and  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  early  settlement  and 
development  of  that  colony.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  received  his 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and,  upon  leaving 
school  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  secured  the  position  of  clerk  in  a rail- 
road office,  later  becoming  interested  in  mining  enterprises.  He  spent 
several  months  in  1876-77  in  South  and  Central  America  in  mining 
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expeditions,  in  which  he  was  more  or  less  successful ; but,  desirous  of 
expending  his  energy  upon  other  soil,  he  determined  to  go  to  Penn- 
sylvania and  enter  into  some  business  enterprise  to  the  end  of  advanc- 
ing his  interests  commercially  and  financially.  The  growth  of  the 
production,  refining  and  distribution  of  coal,  oil  and  natural  gas  opened 
to  him  a field  for  his  vigorous  energies,  and  for  years  he  has  been  very 
active  in  the  management  of  corporations  engaged  in  those  great 
industries.  It  did  not  require  many  years  for  Mr.  Lewis  to  indicate 
his  natural  abilities  in  the  industrial  field,  and,  through  his  successful 
direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  corporations  with  which  he  was  identi- 
fied, he  came  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  eminently  successful 
men  of  that  section  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Eclipse  Refining  Com- 
pany, which  is  known  in  the  oil  trade  as  one  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive corporations,  elected  him  its  President,  and  in  this  office 
he  was  active  in  developing  an  immense  business.  As  President 
of  the  Eclipse  Refining  Company ; General  Manager  of  the  Atlantic 
Refining  Company  (Eclipse  Branch)  ; Director  of  the  Austin 
National  Bank,  Austin,  Texas ; Director  of  the  Eclipse  Printing 
Ink  Company ; the  Reisenman  Chemical  Company,  and  several 
other  important  manufacturing  concerns.  Colonel  Lewis  is  ranked 
among  the  very  busiest  of  active  men  in  this  age  of  advancement. 
The  greater  portion  of  his  time  is  occupied  in  affairs  connected 
with  that  great  corporation,  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact,  however,  that  this  immense  corporation,  with  its 
tentacles  of  trade  reaching  into  all  sections  of  the  country,  demands 
so  much  of  his  time  and  attention.  Colonel  Lewis  still  is  active  in  the 
affairs  of  his  residential  city,  being  known  in  Franklin  as  one  of  its 
foremost  citizens.  He  is  Vice-President  of  the  Franklin  Natural  Gas 
Company,  which  is  among  the  most  successful  organizations  of  this 
kind  in  the  State,  and  he  is  also  a Director  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  that  city.  In  the  progress  of  Franklin  Mr.  Lewis  takes  an  absorb- 
ing interest,  and  in  all  of  its  affairs  is  looked  to  for  active  participation 
and  far-seeing  counsel.  He  has  been  Vestryman  of  St.  John’s  Church 
for  twelve  years.  Mr.  Lewis  occupies  the  position  of  President  of  the 
Barstow  Mining  and  Milling  Company,  of  Colorado,  and  is  otherwise 
identified  with  various  business  interests  throughout  the  country. 
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In  1870  Mr.  Lewis  married  Helen  Hayward,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
the  fruit  of  their  union  being  Anna,  now  Mrs.  Samuel  G.  Allen,  of 
Warren,  Pennsylvania,  and  Marjorie,  who  died  in  1886.  Though  so 
busily  occupied  with  the  enterprises  mentioned.  Colonel  Lewis  is  an 
active  member  of  several  clubs  and  societies,  including  the  Union 
League,  of  New  York;  New  York  Club,  of  New  York,  and  the  Union 
Club,  of  Cleveland.  Mr.  Lewis  devotes  all  his  spare  time  to  domestic 
affairs,  and,  for  a man  of  so  many  and  so  varied  interests,  he  still  finds 
many  hours  for  the  enjoyment  of  home  life. 


ANUFACTURER,  banker  and  coal  operator,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  review,  although  not  yet  past  the  years  of 
early  manhood,  has  won  for  himself  a high  place 
among  the  men  of  affairs  of  the  Commonwealth.  He 
has  held  the  position  of  head  of  one  of  the  largest 
independent  coal  companies  in  the  anthracite  field ; is  at  the  head  of  a 
wealthy  national  bank,  and  his  is  the  guiding  hand  in  the  affairs  of  The 
Bethlehem  Iron  Company,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important 
corporations  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 

Robert  Packer  Linderman  was  born  in  Mauch  Chunk,  Pennsyl- 
vania, July  26,  1863.  He  is  the  oldest  living  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Garrett 
Brodhead  Linderman  and  his  wife,  Lucy  Evelyn,  daughter  of  the  late 
Asa  Packer.  Mr.  Linderman  was  sixteen  years  of  age  and  had  acquired 
a substantial  educational  groundwork  when  he  was  entered  in  the 
Mount  Pleasant  Military  Academy,  at  Sing-Sing-on-the-Hudson,  New 
York,  where  he  spent  four  years,  and  graduated  with  the  highest  honors 
as  valedictorian  of  his  class.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  in  which  he  gradu- 
ated from  the  Mount  Pleasant  Academy,  after  having  spent  the  sum- 
mer in  a tour  through  Europe,  he  entered  Lehigh  University,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  June,  1884,  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Philosophy. 

Immediately  upon  his  completion  of  this  course,  he  evinced  a 
desire  to  enter  the  busier  field  of  commercial  activity,  and,  in  the  fall  of 
1884,  entered  the  employ  of  Linderman  & Skeer,  of  which  firm  his 
father  was  the  senior  member.  This  firm  was,  at  that  time,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  important  of  the  individual  anthracite  coal  operators 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  He  soon  set  about  assiduously  to  master 
the  details  of  the  business,  and  so  thoroughly  did  he  succeed  that,  on 
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the  death  of  the  senior  Linderman,  in  September,  1885,  the  subject  of 
this  biography  became  the  head  of  the  firm  and  successfully  conducted 
its  extensive  business  until  the  spring  of  1896,  when,  their  coal  beds 
being  practically  exhausted,  they  retired  from  the  business.  Prior  to 
this,  however,  other  and  greater  responsibilities  had  been  placed  upon 
him.  On  January  31,  1885,  he  was  elected  a Director  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  National  Bank,  of  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania.  In  the  financial 
field,  too,  he  proved  himself  such  a ready  scholar  that,  upon  the  death 
of  his  father,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  institution  and  its  President 
from  its  organization,  he  was  elected  to  the  place  of  Vice-President  of 
the  bank,  succeeding  Francis  Weiss,  who  was  promoted  to  the  Presi- 
dency. On  March  5,  1888,  after  the  death  of  President  Weiss,  Mr. 
Linderman  was  elected  his  successor,  being,  it  was  thought  at  that  time, 
the  youngest  bank  president  in  the  United  States. 

In  December,  1885,  Mr.  Linderman  was  elected  a Director  of  the 
Bethlehem  Iron  Company,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  his 
father.  He  immediately  evidenced  the  deepest  interest  in  its  affairs 
and  became  so  conversant  with  all  the  intricacies  of  the  business  that 
he  was  elected  Vice-President  of  the  company  in  June,  1888,  and  Presi- 
dent in  May,  1890,  so  that  when  but  twenty-six  years  of  age  he  was  at 
the  head  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  great  iron  and 
steel  companies  in  the  world.  As  an  instance  of  the  remarkable  pro- 
gress which  this  great  company  has  made  under  Mr.  Linderman’s 
astute  management,  it  may  be  stated  that  when  he  took  control  of  the 
affairs  of  the  corporation  it  had  just  begun  the  erection  of  an  open 
hearth  and  forging  plant,  having  before  that  time  devoted  itself  exclu- 
sively to  the  manufacture  of  Bessemer  pig-iron,  steel  rails  and  billets. 
To-day  its  reputation  is  world-wide  for  superior  armor  plate,  finished 
guns,  gun  carriages  and  castings  of  all  descriptions,  and  its  develop- 
ment and  success,  in  a large  measure,  are  unquestionably  due  to  Mr. 
Linderman’s  ability  and  hard  work,  not  less  than  to  the  fact  that  from 
the  first  he  secured  and  has  been  able  to  retain  the  confidence  and 
co-operation  of  his  Board  of  Directors. 

In  addition  to  these  important  trusts,  Mr.  Linderman  is  the  Chair- 
man of  the  South  Bethlehem  Supply  Company,  Limited,  the  largest 
retail  store  in  Bethlehem ; a Director  in  the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  Valley 
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and  the  Georgetown  and  Western  Railroad  companies;  the  Earn  Line 
Steamship  Company;  the  Juragua  Iron  Company,  Limited;  the  Jeffer- 
son Coal  Company;  the  American  Ordnance  Company  and  various 
other  organizations.  Mr,  Linderman  has  been  for  years  a prominent 
member  and  Vestryman  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the 
Nativity,  the  pro-Cathedral  of  the  Diocese  of  Central  Pennsylvania. 
He  is  a Trustee  and  a member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  Lehigh 
University  and  of  Bishopthorpe  School,  and  a Trustee  of  St.  Luke’s 
Hospital.  He  is  a member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of  the  Sons 
of  the  Revolution,  of  the  American  Society  of  Mining  Engineers, 
President  of  the  Northampton  Club,  the  leading  social  organization  of 
the  Bethlehems,  and  a member  of  the  University,  Lawyers’,  Engineers’, 
Down-Town  and  Sigma  Phi  clubs  of  New  York,  and  the  Art  Club  and 
Manufacturers’  Club  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Metropolitan  Club  of 
Washington.  He  is  a member  of  the  Sigma  Phi  Society  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  founding  of  its  chapters  at  Lehigh  and  Cornell  uni- 
versities. He  is  also  a member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  and 
has  twice  been  President  of  the  Lehigh  University  Alumni  Association. 

On  October  15,  1884,  Mr.  Linderman  married  Ruth  May,  daughter 
of  Robert  H.  Sayre,  Second  Vice-President  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad  Company.  They  have  five  daughters,  Ruth  Evelyn,  Mary 
Evelyn,  Lucy  Evelyn,  Evelyn  and  Christine. 


N the  formation  and  advancement  of  the  Commonwealth, 
one  of  the  most  important  requisites  is  the  outlining 
of  stable  and  satisfactory  laws  for  the  welfare  of  vari- 
ous communities.  It  is  only  natural,  therefore,  that 
men  possessed  of  clear  intellect  and  endowed  with 
thorough  logical  and  analytical  qualities  are  found  in  the  front  rank 
of  the  legal  profession.  In  this  respect  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has 
been  particularly  fortunate.  Numbered  among  her  sons  are  some  of 
the  brightest  and  most  astute  advocates  in  this  glorious  Union  of  States, 
and  conspicuous  on  the  list  is  the  name  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
George  B.  Lindsay,  who  occupies  a very  exalted  place  in  the  estimation 
of  his  associates,  while  enjoying  a large  and  lucrative  clientage  in  the 
city  of  Chester,  where  he  also  holds  prominent  connection  with  several 
influential  corporations. 

George  Brooke  Lindsay  was  born  in  the  Township  of  Haverford, 
Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania,  August  5,  1852.  He  is  the  son  of 
John  C.  Lindsay,  a highly  respected  citizen  of  the  city  of  Chester,  and 
a grandson  of  John  Lindsay,  a Representative  of  Delaware  County  in 
the  State  Legislature  during  the  sessions  of  1830  and  1831.  His 
paternal  grandmother  was  Sarah  Brooke,  a daughter  of  Gen.  William 
Brooke,  of  Revolutionary  service.  His  mother  is  Catharine  A.,  daugh- 
ter of  William  V.  Black,  a widely-known  resident  of  Media,  and  one  of 
the  original  directors  of  the  First  National  Bank  at  that  place.  He 
attended  the  public  schools  of  Delaware  County,  afterward  spending 
some  time  in  a private  school  in  Media,  under  the  tutorship  of  the  late 
Rev.  James  W.  Dale,  D.D.,  and  later  he  completed  his  studies  at  the 
Chester  Academy.  He  entered  the  law  office  of  William  Ward  and 
William  B.  Broomall  in  1872  as  a student,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
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Bar  in  February,  1875.  After  his  admission  to  the  Bar  he  spent  three 
years  more  with  his  preceptors  and  then  opened  an  office  on  his 
own  account.  In  the  active  practice  of  his  profession  he  has  devoted 
himself  chiefly  to  civil  cases  and  has  been  counsel  for  numerous  cor- 
porations both  here  and  in  other  Commonwealths.  It  has  been  in 
positions  of  a fiduciary  nature  that  Mr.  Lindsay  has  achieved  the 
o-reatest  distinction  and  won  the  absolute  confidence  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  He  has  acted  as  Trustee  in  many  large  and  important  estates. 
His  family  on  both  sides  have  been  active  members  and  supporters  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  since  the  settlement  of  the  Commonwealth, 
at  “ Old  Middletown,”  and  then  at  Marple,  and  later  at  the  Third  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Chester,  of  which  Mr.  Lindsay  is  a member. 

In  politics  Mr.  Lindsay  has  always  been  a consistent  and  active 
Republican,  and  in  Presidential  campaigns  he  has  proved  a most 
effective  and  persuasive  orator.  In  1894  he  was  elected  President  of 
the  Chester  Traction  Company,  which  operates  all  the  street  railways 
in  that  city,  and  he  still  retains  that  office.  He  is  also  President  of  the 
Union  Railway  Company  of  Chester,  and  a Director  in  the  Chester 
National  Bank,  the  Delaware  River  Iron  Ship-Building  and  Engine 
Works,  the  Chester  Free  Library  and  other  local  corporations. 

Fitted  by  experience  and  ability  for  executive  positions,  Mr. 
Lindsay  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  progressive  citizens  of  the 
community  in  which  he  has  long  resided.  He  has  never  married.  He 
possesses  great  mental  vigor  and  keen  discernment  and  his  profes- 
sional career  has  been  marked  by  successful  achievement  and  sub- 
stantial reward. 
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i’ESTLESS  activity  in  early  life  not  infrequently  brings 
out  the  sterling  qualities  of  men  and  fits  them  for 
positions  of  important  trusts  later.  Such  apparently 
was  the  case  with  Henry  W,  Lombaert,  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  years  of  his  early  boyhood  were  spent  on 
board  merchant  vessels  plying  between  Philadelphia  and  European 
and  Asiatic  ports,  during  which  time  the  force  of  character  and  strict 
adherence  to  duty  which  has  characterized  his  active  life  advanced 
him  from  the  lowest  place  in  the  service  to  the  dignified  and  responsi- 
ble position  of  First  Officer.  The  gold  excitement  of  1849  took  him 
across  the  continent  to  California,  where  he  delved  for  the  yellow 
metal  with  the  same  assiduity  that  he  had  employed  in  his  duties  on 
board  the  ship.  Few  prominent  Pennsylvanians  had  enjoyed  a wider 
or  more  adventurous  experience  than  Mr.  Lombaert,  when  he  settled 
down  and  began  his  successful  career  as  a railroad  man. 

Henry  W.  Lombaert  was  born  at  Morrisville,  Pennsylvania, 
November  7,  1825,  his  parents  being  Charles  and  Anna  A.  Lombaert. 
The  former  was  of  French  and  Dutch  blood,  and  the  latter  of  German 
descent.  At  the  age  of  ten  years  his  parents  brought  him  to  Phila- 
delphia and  put  him  at  the  private  school  of  Joseph  Engle,  on  George 
Street  (now  Sansom),  west  of  Eleventh.  A close  student  and  imbued 
with  the  ambition  to  advance,  he  had  completed  the  course  of  that 
school  before  he  reached  the  fourteenth  anniversary  of  his  birth.  A 
desire  to  travel,  and  especially  a longing  for  the  sea,  had  possessed 
him  for  two  or  three  years,  but  his  parents  discouraged  him  until  the 
completion  of  his  schooling,  a feeling  which  could  not  be  suppressed. 
The  determination  was  so  firmly  fixed  that  his  father  and  some 
influential  friends  secured  for  him  a position  in  the  employ  of  Thomas 
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P.  Cope  & Company,  proprietors  of  a line  of  packet  ships  trading 
between  this  port  and  Liverpool.  In  1839,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he 
made  his  first  trip  to  sea  on  the  ship  “Shenandoah,”  Captain  James 
West.  All  the  experiences  of  a youthful  seaman  of  the  days  of 
sailing  vessels,  pleasant  and  otherwise,  were  his.  That  he  did  his  duty 
well  was  proven  by  the  fact  that  he  remained  in  the  employ  of  that 
firm  and  sailed  on  the  same  ship  until  1846.  He  attained  his  majority 
in  that  year,  simultaneously  with  the  grade  of  First  Officer  of  the  ship. 
Seven  years  had  made  a thorough  sailor  and  navigator  of  the 
Pennsylvania  boy.  In  1846,  desiring  a change,  he  entered  the  employ  of 
N.  L.  & G.  Griswold,  of  New  York,  and  on  board  one  of  their  vessels 
made  two  voyages  to  China.  This  was  in  the  days  of  closed  ports, 
and  when  much  less  was  noted  of  the  Flowery  Kingdom  than  is  now 
known.  Of  his  personal  experiences  in  strange  lands  much  could  be 
written,  but  so  quick  were  the  changes  in  his  life  at  that  time  that  it 
must  necessarily  be  omitted.  He  reached  Philadelphia  in  the  winter 
of  1848,  and  found  the  country  greatly  excited  over  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  California,  and  determined  to  go  there.  With  him,  to  decide 
was  to  act,  and  the  spring  of  1849  found  him,  in  company  with  three 
others,  starting  across  the  plains.  He  probably  never  imagined  in 
those  days  that  great  lines  of  steel  rails  would  span  the  continent,  and 
that  powerful  locomotives  and  palatial  cars  would  fly  over  the  three 
thousand  miles  of  plains  and  mountains  at  the  rate  of  many  miles  an 
hour,  and  that  he  would  hold  responsible  positions  with  the  companies 
engaged  in  this  quick  transportation  business.  It  required  months  in 
those  days  to  cross,  and  it  was  not  until  December,  1849,  that  his 
party  arrived  at  San  Diego.  The  following  spring  he  went  to  the 
mines  in  Calaveras  County,  and,  with  varying  success,  remained  a 
miner  for  six  years.  In  the  winter  of  1856  Mr.  Lombaert  returned 
to  Philadelphia,  and  a year  later  was  employed  as  Passenger  Agent  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  at  Indianapolis,  a position  which 
he  filled  until  1863.  His  next  venture  was  the  management,  for  nine 
years,  of  a fruit  farm  in  Southern  Illinois,  when  he  again  returned  to 
Philadelphia,  and  was  employed  as  a clerk  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  office  until  1877.  1880  he  was  elected  Secretary  of  the 

American  Railway  Supply  Company,  of  New  York,  an  office  which  he 
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Still  retains.  In  1883  Mr.  Lombaert  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
uniform  business  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  and  that 
position  he  also  still  fills. 

Mr.  Lombaert  was  married  to  Helen  M.  Drake,  at  Salem,  Illinois, 
in  1879.  They  are  childless,  but  Mr.  Lombaert  finds  much  enjoyment 
in  the  quiet  of  his  home  life  after  his  years  of  restless  travel  and 
adventures  in  other  continents. 


JOHN  BATES  LUKENS. 


whatever  business  or  branch  of  life  he  was  engaged, 
John  B.  Lukens,  the  subject  of  this  biography,  devoted 
his  full  powers  to  the  proper  discharge  of  his  duty 
and  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  business  object  in 
view.  His  success  as  a contractor  is  due  to  the 
energy  and  continuity  of  his  efforts  and  his  eminence  in  the  political 
field  is  attributable,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  same  characteristics. 
Straightforward,  honorable  and  manly  in  all  his  dealings,  he  had 
earned  for  himself  a popularity  which  many  other  public  men  might 
well  envy.  Practical  in  all  that  he  does  and  directs,  alert  and  decisive 
in  his  manner,  he  is  thoroughly  well  equipped  for  political  conflict ; yet, 
withal,  Mr.  Lukens  is  less  the  politician  than  the  business  man. 

John  Bates  Lukens  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  December  5,  1848. 
His  parents  were  John  M.  Lukens,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Jane  (Bates) 
Lukens,  who  was  born  in  France.  His  paternal  ancestors  for  several 
generations  lived  and  died  in  that  section  of  Philadelphia  known  as 
the  Northern  Liberties.  He  attended  the  Harrison  Public  School 
until  he  was  nine  years  of  age,  when  he  went  to  work  with  a butcher 
and  learned  that  trade.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  years  he  secured 
employment  in  a brick-yard.  There  he  remained  until  he  had  thor- 
oughly learned  the  trade  and  had  risen  to  the  position  of  foreman,  in 
the  meanwhile  conducting  a butchering  business  throughout  the  winter 
time.  Mr.  Lukens  was  not  satisfied  with  these  lines  of  employment, 
and,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  years,  he  started  as  a contractor  and 
builder  in  the  building  of  bridges  and  the  construction  of  sewers  and 
in  street  paving.  He  built  the  well-known  bridge  in  Greenmount 
Cemetery  and  was  the  constructor  of  several  of  the  largest  sewers  in 
Philadelphia.  Mr.  Lukens,  during  a portion  of  the  time  that  he  was 
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engaged  as  a contractor,  also  carried  on  an  extensive  feed  business. 
Always  a Republican,  he  early  took  much  interest  in  politics  and  soon 
became  an  important  factor  in  his  ward.  He  served  a term  as  School 
Director,  and  was,  in  1879,  elected  to  represent  the  Twenty-fifth  Ward 
in  Common  Council.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Bills 
and  also  served  on  other  important  committees.  He  remained  in 
Councils  but  one  year,  at  the  beginning  of  1881  accepting  the  office  of 
Deputy  Harbor  Master.  He  resigned  the  position  at  the  close  of 
that  year,  in  order  to  devote  more  of  his  time  to  his  many  business 
interests.  Mr.  Lukens  declined  other  offices  until  1888,  when  he  was 
induced  to  take  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  Hunting  Park,  now 
one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  attractive  places  of  recreation  in  the 
city.  At  the  time  Mr.  Lukens  took  charge  of  the  Park  it  had  never 
been  improved,  and  he  succeeded  in  making  it  what  it  is  to-day.  He 
changed  and  beautified  it  in  many  ways,  including  the  making  of  mac- 
adam roads,  new  paths  and  the  erection  of  new  pavilions,  etc.  The 
many  thousands  who  visit  Hunting  Park  owe  much  of  the  enjoyment 
they  there  obtain  to  Mr.  Lukens’  improvements.  He  continued  as 
Superintendent  of  that  Park  until  1894,  when  he  was  made  the  choice 
of  the  Republicans  of  Philadelphia  for  the  magistracy.  Mr.  Lukens 
is  still  one  of  the  city  magistrates.  He  has,  ever  since  he  reached  his 
majority,  taken  an  active  interest  in  municipal  affairs  and  particularly 
in  the  public  schools.  In  the  extension  and  improvement  of  the  city’s 
educational  system  he  has  taken  a very  prominent  part.  He  was  a 
School  Director  in  the  Thirty-third  Ward  for  three  years. 

Mr.  Lukens  is  a member  of  numerous  societies  and  clubs,  in  all 
of  which  he  is  a leading  figure,  including  the  Corinthian  Chapter  and 
Richard  Vaux  Lodge,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons.  He  is  also  Past 
Grand  Master  of  Evening  Star  Lodge,  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows ; Past  Counsellor  of  Liberty  Council,  Order  of  American 
Mechanics,  and  a member  of  Young  America  Council,  Junior  Order 
of  American  Mechanics.  Mr.  Lukens  is,  of  course,  a member  of  sev- 
eral political  organizations  and  is  prominent  in  their  management. 
These  include  the  Union  Republican  Club,  Anti-Cobden  Club,  Thirty- 
third  Ward  Republican  Club  and  the  Tom  Reed  Republican  Club,  of 
Philadelphia.  The  latter  organization  he  assisted  in  forming  in  1890, 
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being  elected  President.  He  served  in  this  office  one  year  and,  later 
on,  during  a term  of  three  years,  and  has  occupied  the  same  post  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years. 

Mr.  Lukens  and  Maggie  Paterson  were  married,  September 
I,  1868.  They  have  ten  children,  all  of  whom  are  living.  John  M, 
Lukens,  Chief  Engineer  at  the  Queen  Lane  Pumping  Station,  is  a son 
of  Magistrate  Lukens.  Mr.  Lukens  is  highly  popular,  both  socially 
and  politically,  being  noted  for  his  fealty  to  party  and  friends.  It  has 
been  said  of  him  that  he  has  never  forgotten  a friend  and  that  the 
chief  characteristic  of  his  public  career  has  been  unwavering  loyalty. 


A 
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has  already  been  demonstrated  in  these  pages,  the 
members  of  the  Bar  hold  a conspicuous  position  in 
the  management  of  affairs  in  the  State,  and  especially 
in  the  great  city  of  Philadelphia.  In  fact,  the  City  of 
Brotherly  Love  has  every  reason  to  feel  proud,  not 
only  of  its  judiciary,  but  of  that  long  roll  of  honor  which  the  practicing 
profession  has  furnished  as  its  contribution  to  the  prominent  and 
progressive  citizenship  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  Bar  of  Philadel- 
phia has,  for  many  years,  stood  pre-eminent  for  its  intelligence, 
learning,  eloquence  and  high  integrity  of  purpose,  coupled  always 
with  an  earnest  desire  to  secure  just  equity  rather  than  individual 
triumph  of  technical  skill.  The  legal  profession,  too,  has  not  been  slow 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  special  training,  equipment  and  knowledge 
when  asserted  in  certain  lines  of  established  litigation.  It  is  easily 
recognized  that  the  informed  skill  and  authority  of  the  specialist  must, 
in  many  cases,  rise  superior  to  that  of  the  general  practitioner.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  success  of  William  A.  Manderson  has  been  so 
notable  in  the  courts  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Manderson’s  position  at 
the  Philadelphia  Bar  is  a high  one,  and  so  conspicuous  that  it  has 
placed  him  in  line  for  possible  judicial  honors. 

William  A.  Manderson  is  a native  of  Philadelphia  and  was 
born  September  21,  1842.  He  is  a member  of  the  well-known 
Manderson  family,  which  has  contributed,  in  years  past,  so  many 
prominent  men  to  national  and  State  affairs.  He  is  a cousin  of  the 
famous  Senator  Manderson,  of  Nebraska.  He  received  his  education 
in  the  private  schools,  and  was  always  noted  for  his  quickness  in  study. 
Quite  early  in  life  he  evinced  a decided  taste  for  the  law,  and  at  every 
opportunity  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  reading  of  books  treating  on 
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legal  matters.  After  he  left  school  he  was  admitted  to  the  office 
of  Thomas  J.  Clayton,  the  present  prominent  Judge  of  Delaware 
County,  but  who  then  was  a distinguished  barrister  of  Philadelphia. 
Young  Manderson  remained  in  Judge  Clayton’s  well-equipped  office 
for  several  years,  applying  himself  most  assiduously  to  the  acquisition 
of  legal  learning,  paying  special  attention  to  the  intricate  and  knotty 
cases  of  record.  Consequently,  when  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  in 
the  year  1866,  he  was  remarkably  well  versed  in  the  law.  His  success 
was  immediate,  his  mark  as  a lawyer  being  made  very  shortly  after  he 
entered  the  profession.  He  made  a special  study  of  commercial  law 
in  all  its  branches  and  in  all  its  intricacies,  and  he  was  quickly  recog- 
nized as  an  authority  upon  the  subjects  relating  thereto.  He  was 
particularly  well  informed  upon  the  various  difficult  points  that  fibered 
the  old  bankrupt  laws,  and  upon  these  he  was  constantly  consulted  as 
an  established  authority.  Mr.  Manderson  is  very  earnest,  sincere  and 
thorough  in  all  that  he  does,  and  there  is  no  detail  so  small  In  any 
case  which  he  may  conduct  that  he  does  not  grasp  it  completely.  He 
is  also  very  enthusiastic  in  the  defense  of  what  he  considers  right. 
Many  years  ago  he  had  occasion  to  defend  the  interests  of  an  insane 
client.  So  ably  did  he  perform  his  duty  in  this  case  that  the  news- 
papers throughout  the  State  took  great  interest  in  his  argument  for  a 
reform  of  the  lunacy  laws,  and  his  work  was  the  subject  of  much  edi- 
torial comment.  In  pointing  out  the  flaws  then  existent,  he  was  so 
persistent  and  earnest  that  he  undoubtedly  created  the  demand  which 
eventually  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  present  Board  of  State 
Charities. 

During  his  entire  career  as  an  attorney  Mr.  Manderson  has 
maintained  his  reputation  as  an  honorable,  painstaking,  conscientious 
and  able  counsellor,  and  he  enjoys  a very  large  and  lucrative  practice. 
He  is  prominent  as  a member  of  the  Lawyers’  Club  of  Philadelphia 
and  of  several  social  organizations.  Being  a man  of  rare  conversa- 
tional powers  and  equipped  with  information  on  a variety  of  subjects, 
his  society  is  naturally  much  sought. 

Mr.  Manderson’s  particular  taste,  outside  of  the  law,  has  been 
centered  in  his  devotion  to  art  matters,  and  he  is  recognized  as  a con- 
noisseur. He  has  made  a deep  study  of  Japanese  decorative  art 
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especially,  and  devotes  considerable  of  his  time  to  correspondence 
with  leading  officials,  merchants  and  others  in  Japan  upon  this  subject, 
which  so  greatly  interests  him.  He  has  always  considered  it  a duty 
of  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  take  an  interest  in  politics,  and 
he  himself  has  been  an  ardent  Republican,  and  has  figured  as  a clear- 
headed advisor  in  his  connections  with  the  party  of  his  choice.  While 
he  has  never  sought  judicial  honors,  his  name  has  frequently  been 
mentioned  in  association  with  a judgeship,  and  he  has,  upon  many 
occasions,  been  asked  to  allow  his  name  to  be  used  as  a candidate  for 
a seat  upon  the  Bench. 

Mr.  Manderson  is  married  and  has  three  children,  his  wife  being 
a member  of  the  Worrell  family,  of  Revolutionary  fame.  He  resides 
in  West  Philadelphia. 


who  turns  a hitherto  waste  product  to  a score  of  use- 
ful purposes — who  thus  produces  from  what  is  in 
itself  worse  than  useless,  that  which  is  of  value  in 
many  widely  varied  fields  of  industry — has  done  some- 
thing which,  of  itself,  entitles  him  to  high  rank  among 
the  truly  great  investigators  of  his  race.  Although  he  has  perfected 
many  processes  that  would  place  him  well  among  the  leading 
inventors,  Mark  W.  Marsden,  the  subject  of  this  biography,  is  best 
known  as  the  man  who  has  successfully  transformed  formerly  waste 
corn-stalks,  of  which  America  annually  produces  millions  of  tons,  into 
a number  of  desirable  articles  of  commerce.  Under  his  inventive 
genius,  these  useless  encumbrances  have  been  made  to  furnish  a 
nourishing  food  for  cattle,  a non-conducting  packing  for  refrigerators 
and  ice-houses,  a raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  and  molas- 
ses, and  a material  for  the  manufacture  of  paper.  But,  among  many 
other  profitable  purposes  to  which  they  may  be  applied,  perhaps  the 
most  important  is  their  efficiency  in  mitigating  the  dangers  of  marine 
warfare,  by  providing  a cellulose  packing  for  the  cofferdams  of  battle- 
ships and  cruisers,  self-closing  the  gaping  wounds  inflicted  by  the  solid 
shot  of  the  enemy. 

Mark  W.  Marsden  was  born  in  Bradford,  England,  on  the  7th 
day  of  July,  1852.  He  is  the  son  of  John  W.  Marsden  and  his  wife, 
Sarah  H.  Marsden,  both  of  whom  are  descended  from  families  which 
have  figured  prominently  in  the  history  of  Great  Britain.  At  the  age 
of  twelve  years  the  son  came  to  the  United  States,  landing  in  New 
York  in  January,  1865,  just  as  the  country  of  his  adoption  was  emerg- 
ing from  the  throes  of  civil  strife.  Before  he  left  his  native  land,  young 
Marsden  had  acquired,  in  the  educational  institutions  at  Wetherby, 
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England,  a substantial  scholastic  groundwork.  After  his  arrival  in 
the  New  World,  however,  he  resumed  his  studies  in  the  public 
schools  of  West  Virginia,  in  which  rapidly  developing  State  he  then 
made  his  home.  In  these  institutions  he  pursued  his  studies  for 
but  a few  years,  leaving  school  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  His  first  occu- 
pation as  a wage  earner  was  in  the  manufacturing  of  charcoal  and 
the  manufacturing  and  smelting  of  iron.  While  the  developing  of 
improved  processes  in  this  line  was  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  his 
taste  and  talents,  he  soon  perceived  that  his  efficiency  would  be 
increased  by  a thorough  knowledge  of  chemistry.  Accordingly,  noth- 
ing daunted  by  the  difficulties  in  his  way,  at  the  age  of  twenty  he 
commenced  the  study  of  the  science  and  soon  became  an  accom- 
plished chemist.  His  success  in  his  late  field  of  endeavor  eventually 
led  him  into  the  manufacturing  of  paints  and  chemical  colors,  in 
which  he  was  eminently  successful. 

Mr.  Marsden’s  mechanical  and  inventive  genius  have  contributed 
largely  to  the  development  of  many  new  industries  and  to  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  quite  a number  of  better  known  processes  used  in  the 
arts.  Since  the  days  of  his  early  manhood  he  has  been  indefatigable 
in  mechanical  as  well  as  in  chemical  research,  and  has  achieved  inter- 
national fame  as  the  inventor  of  cellulose  and  many  other  useful  pro- 
ducts which  he  has  succeeded  in  extracting  from  the  hitherto  useless 
corn-stalks.  He  is  now  General  Manager  of  the  Marsden  Company, 
with  works  at  Rockford,  Illinois  ; Owensboro,  Kentucky,  and  Chester, 
Pennsylvania.  The  special  objects  of  his  invention  are  to  turn  into 
commercial  use  the  millions  of  tons  of  corn-stalks  that  annually  go  to 
waste,  first  by  separating  the  pith  from  the  surrounding  fibre  and  pro- 
ducing a perfect  obturator — a cellulose  packing  impervious  to  water 
— specially  manufactured  for  use  in  the  cofferdams  of  the  protected 
cruisers  of  the  United  States ; secondly,  to  manufacture  from  the  fibre 
itself  a stock  food  for  feeding  dairy  cows  and  cattle.  A third  possible 
scope  of  the  enterprise  is  to  utilize  the  saccharine  matter  of  the  stalk 
in  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  The  first  two  features  of  the  enterprise 
have  already  assumed  large  and  successful  proportions.  The  com- 
pany which  bears  Mr.  Marsden’s  name  is  capitalized  at  fifty  millions  of 
dollars,  and  has  the  entire  world  for  a market. 
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In  December,  1877,  Mark  W.  Marsden  was  married  to  an  estim- 
able lady  of  Connellsville,  Pennsylvania,  Harriet  Cora  Gilmore, 
deceased.  His  present  wife  was  formerly  Georgianna  Reynolds,  to 
whom  he  was  married  in  Chicago  on  the  7th  day  of  January,  1897.  He 
has  one  son,  eighteen  years  old,  and  a daughter,  aged  sixteen. 


ThcBrnbrojiit  CoEhUa. 


ROMINENT  among  the  self-made  men  of  Philadelphia 
who  have  won  the  approbation  of  their  fellow-citizens 
for  their  devotion  to  the  public  duties  entrusted  to 
their  care,  stands  Sylvester  H.  Martin.  For  years  he 
has  been  in  charge  of  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  the  municipal  government,  and  it  is  to  his  tireless  energy 
and  to  the  indefatigable  attention  with  which  he  discharges  his  some- 
times onerous  duties  that  Philadelphia  is  largely  indebted  for  its 
generally  excellent  sanitary  conditions,  and  for  the  cleanliness  of  the 
highways.  Mr.  Martin  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Street 
Cleaning,  as  Chief,  continuously  since  1873,  with  the  exception  of  six 
years,  during  which  time  he  was  employed  as  Chief  Inspector  of 
Nuisances,  and  it  was  in  this  term  that  the  present  house-drainage 
laws  were  adopted,  due  in  a great  measure  to  information  pre- 
sented by  him  to  the  Board  of  Health  from  time  to  time  in  his 
reports  on  said  subject.  He  is  entirely  a self-made  man.  What- 
ever success  has  come  to  him  is  due  to  his  personal  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart.  Forced  by  circumstances  and  stern  necessity  to  leave  school 
at  an  early  age,  he  acquired  a good  practical  education  by  hard  study 
at  night,  and  by  contact  with  the  realities  of  the  world.  His  is  an 
education  of  a purely  practical  kind,  rounded  out  and  smoothed  by 
reading.  Thus  has  he  gained  a fund  of  knowledge  that  might  well  be 
the  envy  of  many  graduates  of  institutions  of  higher  education.  In 
all  his  walks  of  life  Mr.  Martin  did  his  full  duty,  facing  deprivations 
and  dangers  with  a courage  and  fortitude,  backed  by  determination, 
which  is  in  every  way  admirable  and  worthy  of  emulation.  Whether 
as  a workman  in  a brickyard,  as  a textile  operative,  in  the  field  as  a, 
soldier  fighting  for  the  preservation  of  his  country,  or  as  an  employe 
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and  official  of  the  city,  he  recognized  his  duty  and  faithfully  performed 
it.  He  fairly  won  and  retained  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  with 
whom  or  under  whom  he  labored,  and  he  is  as  highly  thought  of  by 
those  who  work  under  his  direction.  Being  in  charge  of  a greater 
number  of  miles  of  streets  and  highways  than  is  the  Chief  of  any 
similar  bureau  of  the  country,  he  personally  directs  the  important 
work  of  keeping  them  clean  and  endeavors  at  all  times  to  hold  the 
contractors  to  their  fullest  measure  of  duty. 

Sylvester  H.  Martin  was  born  in  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania, 
August  9,  1841,  his  parents  being  Michael  Martin,  son  of  Samuel 
Martin  and  Sarah  (March)  Martin,  daughter  of  John  March,  both 
being  old  Chester  County  families.  His  parents  moved  to  Philadel- 
phia while  he  was  still  young,  and  he  entered  the  public  schools  some 
time  afterwards.  He  was  a pupil  of  the  school  situated  on  Lombard 
Street  east  of  Seventeenth,  and  later,  of  the  old  Southwest  Grammar 
School  near  Twenty-third  and  Lombard  streets.  As  a pupil  he  was 
very  quick  to  learn,  for,  in  1850,  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  he  was 
attending  the  higher  grade  school.  That  year  he  was  compelled  to 
leave  his  studies  and  was  put  to  work  in  the  brickyard  of  Thomas 
Irvin.  During  the  summer  season  he  was  thus  employed,  and  during 
the  winter  engaged  in  textile  mills  until  the  War  of  the  Rebellion 
broke  out  in  1861.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  been  employed  by  Thomas 
Irvin,  brickmaker,  and  Thomas  Drake  and  Caleb  Milne,  manufactur- 
ers. Scarcely  had  the  War  begun  when,  in  April,  1861,  he  enlisted  as 
a private  in  the  Twenty-third  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  and 
served  for  three  months.  In  September  of  the  same  year  he  was 
again  enrolled  as  a soldier,  this  time  as  a private  in  the  Eighty-eighth 
Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  When  the  period  of  enlistment 
of  this  command  expired,  in  1864,  he  re-enlisted  and  served  during  the 
remainder  of  the  War.  He  was  honorably  discharged  in  June,  1865, 
as  Captain  of  his  company.  He  had  earned  the  chevrons  of  the  non- 
commissioned officer,  with  the  shoulder  straps  of  Lieutenant  and  Cap- 
tain for  bravery  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  proper  discharge  of  all 
the  duties  of  the  soldier.  Twice  was  he  wounded  in  battle — the  first 
time  at  Antietam,  September  17,  1862,  the  second  time  at  Hatcher’s 
Run,  Virginia,  February  7,  1865.  In  the  latter  case  the  ball  entered 
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below  the  right  shoulder  and  was  extracted  from  the  left  side  of  the 
body.  He  was  virtually  shot  through.  The  bullet  was  not  found  until 
a week  after  the  shot  had  been  received. 

He  was  highly  complimented  by  his  Regimental  Commander  and 
by  General  Reynolds,  Commander  of  the  First  Corps  at  the  battle  of 
Chancellorsville,  for  services  in  command  of  a detail  who  brought  from 
between  the  battle  lines  of  both  armies  certain  entrenching  tools  which 
were  subsequently  used  to  protect  the  right  of  the  line  from  an  enfil- 
ade fire  of  the  enemy’s  artillery. 

Returning  to  Philadelphia  at  the  close  of  the  War,  Mr.  Martin,  in 
1866,  secured  a position  as  clerk  in  the  Cold  Spring  Ice  and  Coal 
Company,  of  which  Thomas  Cahill  was  President,  and  afterwards  was 
employed  in  the  textile  mill  of  James  Erben.  Two  years  later  he  was 
appointed  to  a minor  inspectorship  in  the  Health  Department,  in  which 
position  he  served  for  five  years,  when  he  was  made  Chief  of  Street 
Cleaning  under  the  same  Board.  The  place  of  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Street  Cleaning  was  given  to  him  in  1888,  a responsible  position, 
which  he  still  retains. 

On  March  7,  1864,  Mr.  Martin  and  Sarah  Sykes  were  married. 
She  died  in  October,  1877.  On  November  27,  1879,  he  wedded 
Mary  E.  Westerman.  She  died  in  December,  1896.  The  fruits 
of  these  marriages  are  Hannah  S.,  Sylvester  H.,  Jr.,  George  S.,  Sarah 
Leona  and  Laura  M.  Mr.  Martin  and  his  interesting  family  reside  at 
Logan,  one  of  Philadelphia’s  many  pretty  suburbs. 


NE  of  the  most  important  developments  in  medical 
science  during  recent  years  has  been  that  branch 
which  treats  of  electro-therapeutics,  a departure  in 
the  methods  of  scientific  investigation  which  prac- 
tically marks  an  era.  Among  the  most  ardent 
disciples  of  electricity  in  the  treatment  of  nervous  diseases,  abnor- 
mal growths  and  the  ailments  of  women  is  Dr.  George  Betton 
Massey,  the  subject  of  this  biography.  Doctor  Massey  is  not  only 
well  known  in  Philadelphia  as  a private  practitioner  and  physician 
to  the  Gynecological  Department  of  the  Howard  Hospital,  but  his 
fame  has  extended  largely  throughout  the  medical  fraternity  in  the 
United  States. 

George  Betton  Massey  was  born  near  the  village  of  Massey, 
in  Kent  County,  Maryland,  November  15,  1856.  For  nearly  two 
hundred  years  his  ancestors  were  prominent  in  that  section  of  the 
State,  and  his  father  was  descended  from  an  early  Maiydand  settler 
who  cast  his  fortunes  on  American  soil  in  1714.  His  early  education 
was  gained  mainly  under  the  guidance  of  his  mother,  who  was  a mem- 
ber of  a well-known  Florida  family,  named  Betton,  and  the  son’s  love 
of  scientific  subjects  was  early  developed.  At  the  close  of  the  War, 
with  all  its  consequent  changes  in  social  conditions.  Doctor  Massey 
sought  occupation  and  further  opportunities  for  self-education  in  a 
country  school  in  Anne  Arundel  County,  Maryland,  as  a teacher,  when 
not  yet  sixteen  years  old.  In  the  autumn  of  1873  he  went  to  his 
maternal  uncle,  the  late  George  W.  Betton,  and  began  a year  of  pre- 
liminary medical  studies,  having  determined  to  follow  the  profession  of 
medicine  as  a vehicle  for  his  ambition.  During  the  winter  of  1874 
and  1875  he  was  a student  at  the  Medical  College  of  South  Carolina. 
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He  took  a prize  there  for  proficiency  in  chemistry,  and  the  final  year 
of  his  undergraduate  medical  education  was  passed  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1876.  Upon  leaving  the 
University  he  went  with  Doctor  Betton,  his  preceptor,  as  an  assistant, 
but,  when  opportunity  offered  itself,  he  accepted  a position  as  Assist- 
ant Physician  in  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Danville,  Penn- 
sylvania. He  remained  there  until  1879,  when  he  resigned  to  begin 
practice. 

He  was  for  a time,  during  his  early  practice  in  Philadelphia,  Assist- 
ant in  the  Gynecological  Clinic  of  Prof.  William  Goodell  at  the 
University,  and  also  Assistant  Physician  in  the  Orthopedic  Hospital 
and  Infirmary  for  Nervous  Diseases,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  for 
observing  the  work  of  such  world-famed  authorities  as  Drs.  S. 
Weir  Mitchell,  Wharton  Sinkler  and  Morris  J.  Lewis.  In  1880  the 
position  of  electro-therapeutist  was  created  by  the  Board,  and  Doc- 
tor Massey  was  appointed  to  the  post,  which  he  filled  until  1887.  In 
this  department,  where  he  had  unrivaled  opportunities  for  the  study  of 
electricity  as  a curative  agent  of  nervous  diseases,  he  made  his  greatest 
progress  and  obtained  a reputation  which  placed  him  in  the  advance 
guard  of  latter-day  scientific  searchers.  He  was  the  assistant  of 
Doctor  Mitchell  in  electric  treatment,  and  as  this  had  been  recognized 
for  years  as  a remedy  for  nervous  diseases.  Doctor  Massey  devoted 
himself  at  first  exclusively  to  its  development  in  this  field.  When  the 
news  came  from  Paris,  about  1885,  that  it  was  successfully  employed  to 
reduce  fibroid  tumors  of  the  uterus  to  an  innocuous  condition.  Doctor 
Massey  began  experimenting  in  this  new  direction.  He  resigned  the 
position  at  the  Infirmary,  in  1887,  accept  the  post  of  Physician  to 
the  Department  of  Diseases  of  the  Mind  and  Nervous  System  at  the 
Howard  Hospital,  which,  however,  did  not  furnish  the  requisite  mate- 
rial for  the  development  of  his  experiments  with  electricity.  But 
through  the  scientific  zeal  of  Dr.  T.  Hewson  Bradford  he  was  enabled 
to  practice  at  the  Out-Patient  Department  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital, where  he  prosecuted  his  studies  with  great  effect.  One  of  the 
most  important  works  relative  to  electricity  in  the  treatment  of  the 
affections  peculiar  to  woman,  “ Electricity  in  the  Diseases  of  Women,” 
was  issued  by  Doctor  Massey  in  1889,  embodying  the  data  which  he 
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gathered  in  this  Hospital,  and  it  was  the  first  complete  treatise  on  the 
subject  ever  published.  He  was  later  made  Physician  to  the  Gyneco- 
logical Department  of  the  Howard  Hospital,  where  he  has  since 
maintained  a clinic  for  the  demonstration  of  electro-therapeutics  in 
gynecology. 

It  is  possible  that  his  most  enduring  reputation  will,  however,  rest 
upon  his  latest  contribution  to  human  knowledge,  which  is  the  dis- 
covery that  mercury  may  be  disseminated  through  a cancerous  growth 
by  electricity  ; and  as  this  substance,  or  rather  its  nascent  oxychlorides, 
is  a most  powerful  antiseptic  and  kills  the  growth,  it  is  made  evident 
for  the  first  time  that  cancers  are  of  microbic  origin. 

Doctor  Massey’s  long  and  earnest  devotion  to  the  specialty  of 
electricity  in  medicine,  and  his  advocacy  of  its  merits  throughout  the 
United  States,  and,  in  fact,  before  the  Pan-American  Congress,  has 
given  him  a national  prominence,  and  has  stamped  him  as  a man  of 
great  powers  of  research  and  scientific  investigation.  His  reputation 
as  a leader  in  his  branch  of  science  has  been  maintained  by  a series 
of  papers  and  treatises  which  have  been  widely  circulated  in  the  medi- 
cal profession.  In  1890  he  took  the  initiative  in  the  formation  of  the 
American  Electro-Therapeutic  Association,  of  which  he  became  Presi- 
dent in  1891,  and  which  he  still  serves  as  a member  of  the  Executive 
Council. 

In  1885  Doctor  Massey  was  married  to  Harriet  L.  Stairs,  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  has  two  sons  and  a daughter.  Doctor  Massey  con- 
tinues in  his  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  his  profession,  and  to-day 
occupies  a leading  position  in  the  medical  world. 


Phi/C. 


PILLIAM  L.  MATHUES  was  born  in  Middletown 
Township,  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
24th  day  of  March,  1862.  He  is  the  son  of  William 
F.  and  Emeline  Mathues,  whose  maiden  name  had 
been  Emeline  Willis.  His  ’ family  is  of  German 
extraction,  the  original  American  ancestor  settling  in  Pennsylvania 
prior  to  the  Revolutionary  War,  in  which  great  contest  his  paternal 
great-grandfather  took  an  active  part.  His  son,  William  Mathues,  the 
grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  biography,  was  born  in  Baltimore 
County,  Maryland,  in  1795,  and,  when  eighteen  years  of  age,  enlisted 
in  the  American  Army  for  the  War  of  1812.  After  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  and  his  discharge  from  the  military  service  of  his  country, 
he  settled  in  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  married  Susan 
McHenry,  and  reared  a family  of  seven  sons  and  one  daughter,  three 
of  whom  are  still  living.  He  died  in  Media,  Pennsylvania,  in  1878. 
One  of  his  sons,  William  F.  Mathues,  the  father  of  William  L. 
Mathues,  was  born  in  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  25th  day 
of  February,  1825.  He,  following  the  patriotic  instincts  of  his 
ancestors,  served  the  nation  for  three  years  during  the  Civil  War,  as 
a member  of  the  Fifty-fourth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  enlisting  as  a 
private  and  being  promoted  to  the  position  of  Hospital  Steward.  For 
many  years  he  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  Delaware  County 
citizens,  and  received  a number  of  marks  of  the  confidence  of  the 
community.  Soon  after  the  War  he  was  elected  to  the  responsible 
position  of  County  Treasurer  of  Delaware  County,  and  so  well  did  he 
fulfill  the  obligations  of  this  office,  that  he  was  elected  Sheriff  in  1884. 
His  children  were  William,  Susanna  J.,  Mary  J.,  Alice,  Emma  K., 
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William  L.,  Charles  W.  and  Allen  C.  W.  He  died  on  the  15th  day 
of  December,  1894. 

The  early  days  of  the  subject  of  this  biography  were  spent  in 
Delaware  County,  where  he  grew  to  manhood  upon  his  father’s  farm. 
His  education  was  acquired  in  the  public  schools  of  the  neighboring 
town  of  Media.  Here  he  made  such  excellent  progress  that  a 
professional  career  was  pointed  out  as  his  walk  in  life.  Accordingly, 
upon  his  completion  of  the  course  in  these  institutions,  in  1880,  when 
Mr.  Mathues  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  entered  the  law  office  of 
John  M.  Broomall,  an  active  figure  at  the  Delaware  County  Bar.  Mr. 
Mathues  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  courts  of  Delaware  County 
on  the  loth  day  of  November,  1884.  He  had  scarcely  qualified 
himself,  however,  for  the  active  practice  of  his  profession,  when  the 
responsible  post  of  Deputy  Sheriff  came  to  him,  and,  from  January, 
1885,  until  January,  1887,  he  devoted  the  bulk  of  his  time  to  the  duties 
incumbent  upon  him  in  this  office.  So  competent  did  he  prove,  and  so 
thorough  was  his  attention  to  the  demands  of  his  position,  that,  upon 
the  completion  of  his  term  of  service  therein,  the  office  of  Deputy 
Prothonotary  was  offered  to  him,  and  he  entered  upon  its  duties 
immediately,  filling  the  position  for  five  years,  and  until  January,  1892. 
Here,  as  in  his  former  public  position,  he  made  such  an  excellent 
record  that  his  political  associates  in  the  Republican  party  nominated 
him  for  the  office  of  Prothonotary  and  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions,  and  he  was  elected  in  the  fall  of  1891,  taking  the  oath  of 
office  on  the  first  Monday  in  January,  1892.  He  was  re-elected  in 
1894,  ^ud  again  for  the  third  term  in  1897. 

Since  the  age  of  eighteen  Mr.  Mathues  has  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  political  affairs  of  Delaware  County,  early  allying  himself  with 
the  Republican  party  and  taking  a prominent  part  in  its  councils.  So 
thorough  was  the  appreciation  of  his  ability  by  the  party  leaders  and 
his  constituents,  that  the  Republicans  in  the  Convention,  in  the  spring 
of  1896,  broke  the  two-term  rule  in  order  to  permit  him  to  be 
nominated  for  a third  term  in  the  office  of  Prothonotary.  In  secret 
society  circles  Mr.  Mathues  has  found  many  congenial  associations 
and  made  many  warm  friends.  He  is  a member  of  Lenni  Tribe,  No. 
86,  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men  ; Media  Lodge,  No.  749,  Junior 
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Order  of  United  American  Mechanics;  Capt,  Isaac  Johnson  Camp, 
No.  18,  Sons  of  Veterans;  Militia  Commandery,  Knights  of  Malta  ; as 
well  as  of  the  Media  Fire  Company,  No.  i,  and  of  a number  of 
political  organizations.  He  served  as  Aide  on  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  United  States,  Sons  of  Veterans. 

Mr.  Mathues  was  married,  September  24,  1884,  to  C.  E.  Goodley, 
daughter  of  'Charles  Goodley,  of  Delaware  County.  She  died  in 
1891,  leaving  three  sons,  William  Franklin,  Samuel  G.  and  Earnest 
Paul.  In  1893  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Marguerite  R.  Louden, 
daughter  of  P.  B.  Louden,  of  Delaware  County.  They  have  one  son. 


HE  office  of  General  Superintendent  of  the  House  of 
Correction  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  inasmuch 
as  it  exercises  a direct  and  powerful  influence  on 
the  good  government  of  the  people  in  general  and 
the  management  and  control  of  the  vicious  classes 
in  particular.  To  hold  such  a post,  a man  must  be  specially 
endowed  with  all  the  qualities  which  severally  combine  to  make 
a strong  mind,  a sturdy  will  and  a steadfast  faithfulness.  Edwin 
A.  Merrick  has  all  of  these,  and  is  a Philadelphian  whose  career 
and  character  are  in  every  sense  praiseworthy. 

Edwin  A.  Merrick  was  born,  February  15,  1829,  in  the  old 
district  of  Southwark,  and  resided  within  its  boundaries  for 
upwards  of  forty-eight  years.  He  is  the  son  of  Capt.  Alexander 
P.  and  Ann  Merrick.  Captain  Merrick  contracted  the  yellow  fever 
and  died  in  Mobile,  Alabama,  leaving  the  son  fatherless  when  he 
was  two  years  old.  Edwin  A.  Merrick’s  mother,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Bickham,  lived  to  be  eighty-nine  years  old.  The  Bick- 
hams  were  Quakers ; but  early  in  life  the  mother  of  Edwin 
embraced  the  religious  teachings  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  under 
the  influence  of  which  the  son  received  his  early  training  and 
the  moulding  of  his  character.  His  first  educational  training  he 
received  as  a student  in  the  Ringgold  Public  School,  from  there 
entering  the  Philadelphia  Central  High  School.  He  graduated  at 
the  closing  of  a two  years’  term,  in  order  to  enter  early  upon  life’s 
sterner  duties. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  Edwin  A.  Merrick  obtained  employ- 
ment in  a dry-goods  commission  house,  a business  conducted  by 
Cyrus  Hillborn,  in  Church  Alley,  and  remained  there  until  he 
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reached  manhood,  after  which  he  accepted  a position  as  book- 
keeper for  the  firm  of  A.  & R.  See.  He  remained  with  this  firm 
a number  of  years  and  continued  with  them  after  they  became 
the  owners  and  publishers  of  Graham  s Monthly  Magazitie,  and 
until  they  disposed  of  their  ownership  to  McLaughlin  Brothers, 
with  whom  he  was  employed  for  a short  period  before  entering 
business  on  his  own  account.  Mr.  Merrick  has  been  connected  with 
three  of  Philadelphia’s  banking  institutions  in  the  capacity  of  Director, 
and  is  a senior  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Southwark 
National  Bank.  In  the  fall  of  1864  he  was  nominated  by  the  Union 
Republican  party  and  elected  to  the  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Orphans’ 
Court.  In  1876  he  was  elected  by  the  Councils  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia a member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  House  of 
Correction,  Employment  and  Reformation.  In  this  important  institu- 
tion he  has  ever  since  found  his  leading  interests,  and  from  that  time 
dates  a career  of  great  service  to  Philadelphia. 

In  1877  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  House  of  Correction, 
Employment  and  Reformation,  desirous  of  correcting  abuses  and  the 
defective  discipline  at  that  time  existing  in  the  institution,  and 
impressed  with  Mr.  Merrick’s  peculiar  characteristics  and  adaptation 
for  such  a service,  prevailed  upon  him  to  accept  a position  specially 
created,  with  power  conferred,  under  rules  unanimously  adopted,  to 
aid  in  accomplishing  the  objects  specified.  Shortly  after  Mr.  Merrick 
entered  upon  his  duties,  the  desired  changes  in  the  administration  of 
the  institution’s  affairs  became  apparent  and  discipline  has  been  always 
since  maintained. 

In  his  younger  days  Mr.  Merrick  took  an  active  interest  in 
politics,  serving  the  Republican  party  and  his  friends  in  ward, 
city  and  State  executive  committees  and  nominating  conventions 
for  several  years.  He  was  instrumental,  whilst  a member  of  the 
City  Committee,  in  having  a convention  called  to  revise  the  rules 
and  create  division  organizations.  He  was  a leading  spirit  in 
working  to  consolidate  all  the  elements  of  opposition  to  the 
Democracy,  and  was  a member  of  one  of  the  three  conventions 
assembled,  viz.:  Native  American,  Republican  and  People’s.  These 
each  nominated  the  same  ticket,  headed  by  Alexander  Henry  for 
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Mayor.  Mr.  Merrick  was  a member  of  the  City  Committee  during 
this  campaign,  which  was  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  city’s 
political  history. 

On  February  22,  1854,  Mr.  Merrick  married  Susan  Crowell, 
daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  E.  Crowell,  attorney-at-law.  He  is  the 
father  of  two  daughters  and  three  sons : Ida  A.,  Emily  J.,  Edwin  A., 
Howard  Lincoln  and  Herbert  Garfield,  the  latter  two  bearing  the 
names  of  the  assassinated  Presidents. 


HE  rewards  which  are  to  be  reaped  from  honorable 
politics  are  so  many  and  so  great  that  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  some  of  the  best  men  of  Pennsyl- 
vania have  preferred  to  direct  all  their  energies  and 
ambitions  into  that  channel  rather  than  into  those  of 
trade  and  commerce.  Among  the  brightest  pages  in'  the  archives  of 
the  Commonwealth  are  those  which  furnish  the  life  stories  and  political 
histories  of  men  who,  during  the  past  score  of  years,  have  made  and 
fashioned  the  laws  of  the  State,  administered  them  or  enforced  them. 
The  innumerable  details  which  are  contingent  upon  our  system  of  self- 
government  demand  the  undivided  time  and  attention  of  all  who  are 
actively  concerned  therein  ; and  that  Pennsylvania  has  to-day,  among 
its  political  chiefs,  some  of  the  brainiest  men  in  the  country  is  the 
result  of  this  condition.  George  W.  Miller,  the  subject  of  this 
biography,  has  for  twelve  years  past  been  actively  known  as  a Repub- 
lican of  unquestioned  fealty  and  a local  statesman  of  no  mean  ability. 
His  nomination  and  election  as  Clerk  of  Courts  of  Allegheny  County 
in  1896  was  one  of  the  most  notable  personal  triumphs  recorded  in 
Western  Pennsylvania  politics  for  many  years. 

George  W.  Miller  was  born,  December  8,  1850,  at  New  Haven, 
Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania,  of  parents  who  were  among  the  best 
known  people  in  that  section  of  the  State.  His  father  was  Benjamin 
Franklin  Miller,  and  his  mother  Nancy  Whitehill  Miller.  When  he 
was  nine  months  old  they  removed  to  Pittsburg  and  later  to  Allegheny, 
finally,  however,  returning  to  the  former  city,  where  they  permanently 
settled.  Their  son,  George,  attended  the  public  schools  in  the  Tliard 
and  Fourth  wards,  Allegheny,  and  the  First  Ward,  Pittsburg.  He 
obtained  a common  school  education,  after  receiving  which  he 
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obtained  employment  with  a spike  and  rivet  concern,  intending  to 
learn  the  trade.  In  1869  he  went  to  work  as  a brakeman  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  in  turn  becoming  a passenger  conductor.  In  this 
capacity  his  uniform  attention  to  business  gained  for  him  the  favorable 
recognition  of  his  superiors  and  he  was  promoted  to  the  post  of 
Assistant  Station  Master,  succeeding  later  to  the  position  of  Night 
Station  Master  in  1872.  While  serving  as  Assistant  Station  Master 
the  railroad  riot  of  1877  occurred,  and,  during  that  exciting  time,  Mr. 
Miller  was  constantly  on  duty.  Notwithstanding  the  dangers  which 
threatened  him  daily  and  nightly,  he  gave  the  same  careful  attention 
to  the  responsibilities  of  the  post  as  distinguished  his  occupancy  of  it 
in  peaceful  times.  As  an  indication  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  by  the  strikers,  Mr.  Miller,  unmolested  by  them,  was  per- 
mitted to  run  several  trains,  and  he  was  the  only  person  whom  the 
strikers  would  allow  this  privilege.  Succeeding  the  riots,  he  became 
a conductor  on  a through  train,  and,  while  in  that  position,  he  was 
appointed  by  Chief  Bigelow  as  Superintendent  of  the  Bureau  of 
Water  Assessments,  on  April  i,  1888. 

By  this  time  Mr.  Miller  had  displayed  quite  an  activity  in  the 
politics  of  the  party  of  his  choice.  His  services  and  his  popular 
personality  were  devoted,  in  their  fullest  extent,  to  the  interests  of 
Republican  doctrines,  and  this  fact  was  officially  recognized  when  he 
was  made  Secretary  of  the  Republican  County  Committee,  which 
position  he  held  for  a long  time.  In  1892  he  was  appointed  Internal 
Revenue  Collector  of  the  Twenty-third  Pennsylvania  District,  by 
President  Harrison,  after  a bitter  party  fight,  from  which  Mr.  Miller 
emerged  entirely  triumphant.  He  held  the  Collectorship  but  a com- 
paratively short  time,  owing  to  the  Democratic  national  victory  of 
that  year ; but  so  thorough  was  the  confidence  in  his  ability  enjoyed 
by  his  constituents,  that,  in  June,  1893,  he  was  nominated  for  Clerk 
of  Courts  of  Pittsburg,  and  in  the  following  November  was  elected. 
Continuing  in  this  office,  Mr.  Miller  was  made  the  recipient  of  many 
honors  by  his  party  from  time  to  time,  which  served  to  show  the  high 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  large  constituency.  In  the 
office  of  Clerk  of  Courts,  he  displayed,  in  their  highest  degree,  those 
qualities  which  up  to  that  time  made  him  so  popular  politically.  It 
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was  not  strange,  therefore,  that,  in  1896,  he  again  received  the 
Republican  nomination  for  the  office.  He  was  elected  with  a vote  of 
74,012  as  against  28,033,  polled  by  J.  E.  Leslie,  the  Democratic 
candidate.  Mr.  Miller  is  now  filling  the  office  of  Clerk  of  Courts  to 
the  complete  satisfaction  of  all  who  helped  to  elect  him,  and  his  term 
does  not  expire  until  1900,  To  show  the  high  esteem  in  which  he 
is  held  and  the  appreciation  of  the  many  courtesies  to  the  “ old 
soldiers,”  he  has  been  elected  an  honorary  member  of  G.  A.  R.  Post 
236.  This  honor  is  very  seldom  conferred  upon  a citizen,  and  he 
feels  highly  honored  by  their  action. 

Mr.  Miller  has  been  for  years  a Director  of  the  Pittsburg  and 
West  Virginia  Clay  Company,  and  is  also  a Director  and  one  of  the 
largest  stockholders  in  the  Crystal  Water  Company  of  Pittsburg,  and 
several  other  corporations.  On  April  13,  1868,  Mr.  Miller  was 
married  to  Bella  Collins,  daughter  of  John  F.  and  Jean  Livingstone 
Collins,  old  residents  of  Pittsburg.  They  have  twelve  children,  who 
range  from  four  to  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  there  being  between 
each  of  them  a period  of  exactly  two  years.  Two  of  the  sons  and 
one  daughter  are  married.  Mr.  Miller  has  two  grandchildren.  His 
residence  is  at  the  corner  of  Penn  and  East  End  Avenue,  Pittsburg. 
Socially,  as  well  as  politically,  Mr.  Miller  is  highly  popular,  and  as  he  is 
still  in  the  prime  of  life  he  undoubtedly  has  many  honors  before  him. 


OMCEOPATHY  has  been  rapidly  gaining  in  favor 
and  winning  its  way  into  general  appreciation,  and 
no  branch  of  the  medical  profession  has  more  thor- 
oughly kept  pace  with  the  progressive  spirit  of  the 
times  than  it.  Though  a bold  departure  from  all 
previously  recognized  methods  of  professional  procedure  and  an 
entirely  new  school  of  medical  practice,  the  earnestness  with  which 
the  disciples  of  Hahnemann  have  entered  upon  the  study  of  thera- 
peutics, from  the  viewpoint  of  the  eminent  founder  of  homoeopathy, 
has  produced  its  fruits  in  a vastly  wider  knowledge  of  the  materia 
medica  and  a correspondingly  great  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  the 
new  method  of  treatment.  Philadelphia  has  long  been  a recognized 
center  for  homoeopathists  and  homoeopathic  instruction,  and  in  the 
front  rank  of  this  important  branch  of  medical  practice  stands  Dr. 
Charles  Mohr,  of  the  Hahnemann  Medical  College,  a brief  sketch  of 
whose  useful  career  follows. 

Charles  Mohr  was  born  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  on  the  2d 
day  of  May,  1844.  His  parents  were  Carl  and  Katrina  Mohr.  His 
early  education  was  acquired  in  the  public  and  private  schools  of  his 
native  city,  but  his  training  in  German  and  French  was  received  from 
private  tutors.  He  early  manifested  a liking  for  scientific  studies,  but, 
yielding  to  the  desires  of  his  father,  he  entered  mercantile  life,  taking, 
in  i860,  a place  in  the  counting-house  of  Charles  Vezin  & Company, 
a large  importing  and  manufacturing  establishment,  where  he  gave 
evidence  of  high  business  qualifications  and  soon  won  his  way  to  a 
position  of  trust  and  responsibility.  He  remained  with  this  firm  until 
1872,  when  he  engaged  in  the  importing  and  commission  busi- 
ness under  the  firm  name  of  Mohr  & Company.  But  his  desire 
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for  a professional  career  never  left  him,  and  his  spare  hours 
were  largely  devoted  to  the  study  of  medical  works.  Finally  he 
decided  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  preparing  himself  for  the  medical 
profession,  and,  in  1872,  placed  himself  under  the  preceptorship  of 
Prof.  E.  A.  Farrington.  In  1873  he  matriculated  at  the  Hahne- 
mann Medical  College,  and  entered  the  Philadelphia  School  of  Anat- 
omy the  following  year,  graduating  from  the  former  institution,  March 
10,  1875.  Doctor  Mohr  soon  attained  prominence  In  his  profession, 
and  turning  his  thorough  business  training  to  good  account,  he  speedily 
took  a prominent  place  in  the  management  of  existing  homoeo- 
pathic institutions  and  in  the  organization  of  new  ones.  To  his  efforts, 
while  its  Secretary,  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of 
Philadelphia  is  largely  indebted  for  its  success.  His  efficient  work  was 
also  evident  In  the  thorough  organization  of  the  Hahnemann  College 
Dispensary,  where  he  was  Chief  of  Staff  from  1877  until  1882.  He 
became  Secretary  of  the  American  Homoeopathic  Publishing  Society  in 
1878,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  publication  of  “Hering’s  Guiding 
Symptoms  of  Our  Materia  Medica,”  a great  work  of  ten  volumes, 
which  was  not  completed  until  1891.  Among  other  important  positions 
which  he  has  occupied,  the  following  may  be  noted  : From  1879  to  1881 
he  was  Lecturer  on  Pharmacy  in  the  Hahnemann  College,  Phila- 
delphia; from  1880  to  1882,  Physician  of  the  Pennsylvania  Homoeo- 
pathic Hospital  for  Children;  1881  to  1882,  Lecturer  on  Clinical 
Medicine  and  Physical  Diagnosis  in  the  Hahnemann  Medical  College, 
Philadelphia;  1882,  Lecturer  on  Hygiene  for  the  New  Century 
Club,  of  Philadelphia;  1882  to  1885,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine 
and  Physical  Diagnosis  in  the  Hahnemann  Medical  College,  Phila- 
delphia; from  1882  to  1885,  Physician  to  the  Homoeopathic  Hospital, 
Philadelphia;  1884  to  1885,  Vice-President  of  the  Homoeopathic 
Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  ; 1885  to  1886,  Professor 
of  Materia  Medica  and  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  Hahnemann  Medical 
College,  Philadelphia;  1894  to  1896,  President  of  the  Homoeopathic 
Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Philadelphia.  He  is  now,  and  has 
been  since  1886,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  of 
the  Hahnemann  Medical  College,  Philadelphia.  He  Is  a member  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy,  the  Homoeopathic  Society 
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of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Homoeopathic  Society  of  the  County 
of  Philadelphia,  the  Philadelphia  Clinical  Society,  the  Medical  Juris- 
prudence Society,  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  and  he  is  also  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Institutio  Homoeopathico  Mexicano. 

Doctor  Mohr  has  been  very  prominent  in  the  literature  of  his 
profession.  Besides  his  distinguished  services  on  Doctor  Hering’s  work, 
he  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  a number  of  treatises  which  are  recog- 
nized as  among  the  most  thorough  expositions  of  medical  subjects 
extant.  Among  them  are:  “The  Incompatible  Remedies  of  the 

Plomoeopathic  Materia  Medica”  (1879);  “Sanitary  Precautions  in 
Measles”  (1880)  ; “Typhoid  Fever”  (several  important  papers  pub- 
lished in  1880,  1885  and  1895)  > “ Care  of  the  Mouth  and  Teeth  in 
Infancy  and  Childhood”  (1880);  “Carcinoma  of  the  Breast  versics 
Erysipelas  and  Arsenic”  (1886);  “Provings  and  their  Relation  to 
Cholera”  (1892);  “A  Comparative  Study  of  the  Umbelliferae ” (1896), 
and  a number  of  others.  At  present  he  is  occupied  in  preparing  for 
the  press  a text-book  on  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  a work  on 
which  he  has  been  engaged  for  nearly  fifteen  years,  which  covers 
mainly  his  lectures  to  college  classes  of  the  Hahnemann  Medical 
College,  of  Philadelphia. 

Doctor  Mohr  was  married  on  the  ist  day  of  August,  1866,  to 
Eliza  Jane  Hulfish.  They  have  two  daughters.  His  chief  interest  at 
present  is  in  his  private  practice  and  his  positions  as  Trustee  and 
Physician  of  Hahnemann  Hospital,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  of 
the  Hahnemann  Medical  Colleg-e,  and  Reg-istrar  of  that  institution. 

O * 


S a descendant  of  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, a pioneer  who  came  to  America  with  William 
Penn,  Reuben  O.  Moon,  the  subject  of  this  biography, 
enjoys  a certain  distinction  ; and  that  he  is  numbered 
among  the  progressive  men  of  the  Commonwealth  is 
due  to  his  own  indefatigability  and  his  untiring  and  zealous  efforts. 
Beginning  life  as  a teacher  and  continuing  his  work  as  a Professor  in 
a school  of  elocution  and  oratory,  he  subsequently  developed  into  one 
of  the  brightest  and  most  representative  lawyers  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bar.  Few  men  In  Pennsylvania  can  point  to  any  brighter  record 
during  as  few  years  of  service  in  the  legal  profession,  and  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  Mr.  Moon  won  his  laurels  in  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent field  before  he  entered  the  profession  of  law. 

Reuben  O.  Moon  was  born  in  Burlington  County,  New  Jersey, 
July  22,  1847.  His  father  was  Aaron  L.  Moon,  and  his  mother  Maria 
B.  Moon.  For  many  generations  back  the  Moon  family  had  been 
closely  identified  with  the  affairs  of  State,  and  had  numbered  among 
its  members  some  of  the  best  known  men  of  the  times.  The  original 
member  of  this  family  In  America  came  over  with  William  Penn  and 
settled  in  Penn  Manor,  Pennsylvania,  being  one  of  the  oldest  families 
in  Pennsylvania.  One  of  the  Moons  was  a member  of  the  earliest 
Council  called  by  William  Penn.  From  that  period  members  of  this 
family  have  from  time  to  time  occupied  high  offices  In  the  affairs  of 
their  State.  R.  O.  Moon,  the  subject  of  this  biography,  was  educated 
in  New  Jersey,  under  the  direction  of  his  father,  who  was  a distin- 
guished teacher,  from  whom  he  received  a splendid  training,  being 
sent  finally  to  a prominent  Philadelphia  college,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1874.  After  leaving  college  he  began  his  life  as  a 
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wage-earner  in  the  capacity  of  a teacher,  and  was  afterwards  for  a 
short  time  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  Having  a strong  predi- 
lection for  public  speech  and  similar  branches  of  study,  he  afterwards 
accepted  a professorship  in  the  National  School  of  Elocution  and 
Oratory  in  Philadelphia.  Upon  the  death  of  the  President  of  that 
Institution,  in  1880,  he  filled  for  some  years  the  most  important  chair 
in  the  school. 

Mr.  Moon,  whose  talents  are  of  a varied  nature,  and  whose  edu- 
cation was  of  a description  calculated  to  best  develop  these  qualities, 
about  that  time  became  known  throughout  the  country  as  a lecturer 
and  a teacher  of  expression.  His  powers  of  oratory  were  especially 
great,  and  for  this  he  obtained  wide  recognition.  In  the  meantime  he 
decided  to  adopt  the  profession  of  law,  and  studied  hard  to  this  end. 
In  1884  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  and  at  once  became  prominent. 
He  rose  rapidly  in  the  profession  and  obtained  an  extensive  and 
profitable  practice  in  a short  time.  It  was  in  this  profession  that  Mr. 
Moon’s  earliest  education  showed  to  the  greatest  advantage.  His 
oratorical  strength  and  his  splendid  understanding  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  language  placed  him  in  a unique  position  at 
the  Bar.  Not  only  did  he  enjoy  a technical  knowledge  of  the  law  in 
all  its  details,  but  he  brought  into  the  service  of  his  clients  a winning 
personality  and  a convincing  style  of  argument  and  pleading  which 
in  many  notable  cases  won  surprisingly  favorable  verdicts.  While 
his  practice  increased  largely  and  the  law  became  his  chief  study,  Mr. 
Moon  yet  found  some  time  for  the  continuance  of  his  early  studies  of 
oratory  and  elocution,  while  literary  matters  interest  him  to  a large 
extent.  He  became  very  prominent  as  a lecturer  and  as  a speaker 
on  public  occasions  and  at  banquets.  In  club  life  he  won  great  popu- 
larity ; but  withal,  the  law  was  his  chief  occupation,  and  has  continued 
such  for  several  years.  In  both  the  civil  and  criminal  courts  Mr. 
Moon  had  a large  following,  and  won  brilliant  successes.  He  is  now 
attorney  for  several  large  corporations  and  has  been  identified  with 
many  prominent  litigation  cases.  In  criminal  practice  his  success 
has  been  conspicuous,  especially  in  homicide  cases,  and  he  is  to-day 
recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  a 
thoroughly  representative  Pennsylvanian. 
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In  1876  Mr.  Moon  was  married  to  Mary  A.  Predmore,  of  Bar- 
negat,  New  Jersey.  They  have  had  two  children,  one  a son,  Harold 
P.  Moon,  who  is  a student  in  the  Law  Department  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  a daughter,  Mabel  M.  Moon.  Mr.  Moon,  who 
is  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Lawyers’  Club,  is  more  promi- 
nently known,  perhaps,  in  clubdom  as  President  of  that  splendid 
up-town  Philadelphia  organization,  the  Columbia  Club.  In  this  office 
he  exercises  his  great  capacity  for  work,  which,  combined  with  his 
pleasing  personality,  makes  him  an  ideal  chief  official  for  such  a social 
institution.  Mr.  Moon  is  also  a member  of  the  Historical  Society, 
and  of  the  Penn  Club  of  Philadelphia.  His  chief  interest  at  present, 
of  course,  is  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  This  is  now  largely 
confined  to  the  civil  courts,  particularly  as  he  represents  large  cor- 
porate interests.  Few  members  of  the  Bar  have  made  more  rapid 
progress  than  Mr.  Moon,  who,  in  other  fields  as  well,  has  demon- 
strated the  worth  and  quality  of  his  attainments.  That  he  is  to-day 
numbered  among  Pennsylvania’s  prominent  citizens  is  due  entirely  to 
his  own  efforts. 


NY  of  the  most  prominent  descendants  of  the  Scotch 
race  are  distinguished  by  a courageous  spirit  of 
enterprise,  a progressive  temperament  and  sturdy 
mental  and  physical  health.  In  the  making  of  the 
history  of  the  Keystone  State,  this  vigorous  stock  has 
ngurea  as  a very  important  factor,  and  the  long  list  of  representative 
men  on  the  honor  roll  of  the  State  numbers  many  who  have  sprung 
from  such  worthy  ancestry.  An  immediate  point  in  illustration  is 
furnished  in  the  parentage  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  Alexander  G. 
Morris,  whose  inborn  spirit  of  progress,  combined  with  natural  ability, 
has  won  for  him  the  laurels  of  distinguished  citizenship  and  deserved 
prominence.  His  parents  were  born  in  the  Land  of  the  Thistle,  and 
they  both  emigrated  to  this  country  while  still  in  their  youth,  settling 
in  the  great  and  growing  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

Alexander  Gilchrist  Morris  was  born  at  Freeport,  Armstrong 
County,  Pennsylvania,  on  November  5,  1834.  His  father  was  Robert 
Morris,  a native  of  Glasgow,  Scotland.  His  mother’s  maiden  name 
was  Isabella  Gilchrist,  and  she  was  born  in  Whithorn,  Scotland.  In 
their  teens  both  looked  to  the  Land  of  Liberty  as  their  future  home. 
They  came  separately  to  this  country  and  settled  in  Pittsburg,  in  which 
city  they  duly  met  and  became  united  in  the  bonds  of  matrimony. 
Both  were  devout  members  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  and 
were  highly  respected  by  their  neighbors  and  acquaintances.  The 
elder  Morris  joined  the  Masonic  Order  and  became  a very  important 
and  valuable  member  of  the  local  and  State  lodges.  He  carried  on 
the  business  of  contracting  and  building,  and,  through  his  steady 
adherence  to  his  vocation,  he  amassed  a comfortable  competence. 
When  his  son  had  reached  the  proper  age  he  entered  the  public 
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schools  at  Freeport,  and,  after  passing  through  all  the  elementary 
grades,  he  was  sent  to  the  academy  at  that  place  to  complete  his 
education.  At  the  end  of  his  scholastic  career,  young  Morris  obtained 
a thorough  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  trade  of  carpentering.  In 
1852,  when  he  had  reached  his  eighteenth  year,  he  began  the  active 
struggle  of  life  for  himself  as  a contractor  and  builder,  following 
closely  along  the  prudential  and  prosperous  lines  laid  down  by  his 
father.  This  business  increasing  beyond  ordinary  boundaries,  he 
branched  out  into  the  oil,  coal  and  limestone  trade.  In  fact,  he  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  that  line  in  Venango  County.  He  bored  the 
tenth  oil-well  in  that  section  and  made  considerable  money  out  of  the 
venture.  His  interest  in  coal  has  extended  over  a territory  com- 
prising the  best  mining  regions  of  West  Virginia.  He  is  largely 
concerned  in  several  mines  in  the  latter  State,  but  at  present  his 
immediate  attention  is  given  to  his  limestone  interests.  He  is  the 
proprietor  of  a large  iron  foundry  and  machine  shops  at  Tyrone,  Penn- 
sylvania, where  he  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  its  most  prominent  and 
progressive  citizens.  Besides  his  many  business  affairs,  he  is  also 
engaged  in  banking,  being  the  President  of  the  Blair  County  Banking 
Company.  He  has  been  a Director  and  stockholder  in  that  institution 
for  about  two  years,  and,  through  his  acknowledged  business  acumen 
and  general  administrative  ability,  he  has  added  greatly  to  the  success 
and  solidity  of  the  banking  circles  of  his  section.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Council  of  the  city  of  Tyrone  for  several  terms,  and,  on  May  15, 
1896,  he  was  appointed  Manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial 
Reformatory  at  Huntingdon.  He  is  interested  in  the  Gas  and  Water 
Company  of  his  residential  city,  and  is  in  every  way  a thoroughly 
representative  citizen. 

Mr.  Morris  was  married  on  November  29,  1864,  to  Mary  E.  Swartz, 
the  ceremony  taking  place  at  Pittsburg.  Seven  children  have  been 
the  result  of  this  union,  five  of  whom  are  living.  Their  names  are 
Lida  E.,  Thomas  K.,  Charles  A.,  Robert,  Alexander,  Jr.,  Harry  P.  and 
Mary  Bell  Morris,  the  latter  two  being  deceased.  Mr.  Morris  has  just 
passed  his  sixty-third  year  and  enjoys  vigorous  health.  He  is  a man 
of  kindly  disposition  and  is  very  philanthropical.  He  is  deeply  inter- 
ested in  charitable  work,  and,  during  his  connection  with  the  Industrial 
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Reformatory,  achieved  a great  deal  for  the  benefit  of  its  inmates.  His 
public  career  has  been  very  honorable  and  his  services  as  a Councilman 
of  the  city  proved  of  considerable  value.  Zealous,  public-spirited  and 
with  an  ever-watchful  eye  to  the  best  interests  of  his  municipality,  he 
has  always  been  a faithful,  generous  and  earnest  worker  for  the 
betterment  and  advancement  of  Tyrone.  As  a bank  president 
he  has  the  confidence  of  a wide  and  ever-increasing  circle  of  friends. 
He  is  conscientious,  honest  and  clear-headed  in  his  banking  methods, 
just  the  same  as  he  is  in  his  private  business  affairs.  He  is  one  of  the 
largest  lime  and  limestone  dealers  in  the  State.  His  foundry  and 
machine  shops  afford  him  a steady  revenue  and  comprise  one  of  the 
most  complete  plants  of  the  kind  in  the  country. 


DWIN  F.  MORSE,  of  Philadelphia,  was  born  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  on  the  5th  day  of  March, 
1852.  His  father  was  Stephen  A.  Morse,  one  of 
the  best  known  inventors  in  the  New  England  and 
Middle  States,  where  machinery  of  his  contrivance 
was  in  general  use.  Among  his  inventions  were  a number  of  pieces 
of  machinery  for  a wide  variety  of  purposes.  He  is,  perhaps,  how- 
ever, best  known  as  the  inventor  of  the  Morse  Twist  Drill,  which 
completely  revolutionized  modern  shop  practice.  His  wife  was 
Adeline  Plaisted,  a member  of  one  of  Boston’s  oldest  and  most 
distinguished  families,  with  ancestry  of  Revolutionary  fame.  Her 
mother  was  a Prescott,  and  a connection  of  the  gallant  Colonel 
Prescott,  who  led  the  forces  of  the  colonists  in  the  historic  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill. 

When  the  subject  of  this  review  had  reached  the  age  of  two 
years,  his  parents  removed  from  Boston  to  East  Bridgewater,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  thence  to  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  where  his  boy- 
hood was  spent.  Here,  in  the  common  schools,  he  received  his 
early  education,  passing  through  successive  grades  until  he  had 
completed  the  course  from  the  primary  school  to  the  high  school, 
from  which  latter  he  graduated  in  May,  1869,  having  made  a record 
as  a student  that  foreshadowed  his  success  in  the  wider  field  of 
commercial  life.  Upon  the  completion  of  his  educational  course  he 
went  to  Boston  and  entered  the  hardware  business  with  the  firm  of 
Homer,  Bishop  & Company,  at  that  time  one  of  the  leading  houses  of 
the  Massachusetts  metropolis.  He  began  his  services  with  this  firm 
in  an  humble  capacity,  but,  during  the  ten  years  in  which  he  remained 
connected  with  them,  he  won  his  way  steadily  upward  until  he  reached 
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a high  and  commanding  position,  meanwhile  acquiring  a thorough  and 
complete  knowledge  of  all  the  details  of  the  business.  An  advanta- 
geous place  being  offered  him  with  the  Dana  Hardware  Company, 
which  was  then,  as  now,  the  largest  concern  of  its  kind  in  New 
England,  he  accepted  the  post  and  remained  with  them  for  two  years. 
In  1881,  his  ambition  having  led  him  to  seek  a field  which  not  only 
afforded  him  opportunity  for  work,  but  one  that  would  give  him  a 
chance  to  enter  business  on  his  own  account,  he  came  to  Philadelphia 
and,  with  his  father,  began  the  manufacturing  of  elevators.  Their  first 
quarters  were  at  413  Cherry  Street,  but  these  soon  became  too  small 
for  their  needs,  and,  in  1884,  they  bought  the  old  Landenberger  mill 
property,  at  Frankford  Avenue  and  Wildey  Street,  where,  in  larger 
quarters,  they  were  better  enabled  to  take  care  of  their  rapidly 
growing  business.  In  1886,  however,  a considerable  addition  was 
required  for  their  works,  and  they  moved  their  offices  to  Frankford 
Avenue  and  Wildey  Street,  where,  for  a number  of  years  past,  they 
have  been  engaged  in  building  the  finest  class  of  elevators,  and 
equipping  some  of  the  most  complete  buildings  in  the  country,  such 
as  the  St.  James  Building  in  New  York,  the  Henry  Phipps  Building 
in  Pittsburg,  the  Fidelity  Building,  the  Franklin  Building,  the 
Witherspoon  Building  in  Philadelphia,  and  many  other  well-known 
“sky-scrapers.”  At  the  time  he  joined  the  company  they  had  only  a 
small  plant,  and  were  engaged  principally  in  the  building  and  erection 
of  hand  and  belt-power  freight  elevators ; but  when  he  became 
associated  in  its  management  and  attended  to  the  soliciting  of  its 
contracts,  business  began  to  increase  and  they  began  to  look  for 
larger  fields,  which  resulted  in  their  entering  upon  the  manufacture 
of  electric  and  hydraulic  passenger  elevators  on  a larger  scale.  In 
1895  the  increase  of  the  business,  under  Mr.  Morse’s  management,  was 
such  as  to  demand  more  room,  and  still  another  large  addition  was 
made  to  the  factory.  In  1893,  the  father  having  retired  from  the 
concern  two  years  previous,  the  company  was  incorporated,  and  now 
stands  in  the  front  rank  of  elevator-building  concerns  in  the  United 
States. 

On  the  1 2th  day  of  March,  1890,  Mr.  Morse  was  married  to 
Cornelia  S.  F.  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  daughter  of  Alfred  Smith,  of 
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the  Union  Traction  Company.  They  had  one  child,  now  deceased. 
Mrs.  Morse,  while  out  bicycling  on  the  8th  day  of  April,  1896,  was 
killed  by  an  accident  on  Girard  Avenue.  Mr.  Morse  is  a member 
of  the  Union  League,  the  Manufacturers’  Club,  and  a number  of  other 
widely  known  organizations.  He  takes  an  active  interest  in  political 
affairs  and  is  a staunch  Republican. 


III.— 18 


N a great  city  like  Philadelphia  the  ward  lines  divide 
communities  into  little  colonies  of  citizens  who  com- 
bine their  interests,  as  a rule,  for  the  general  good. 
In  this  line  of  public  action  the  Twentieth  Ward  is 
conspicuous  as  a part  of  the  community,  with  a pecu- 
liar power  in  itself  and  an  absolute  authority  over  its  own  people. 
Its  residents  have  won  distinction  in  professional,  social,  commer- 
cial and  artistic  life,  and  have  helped  to  form  the  glorious  history 
of  their  city  and  their  State.  The  subject  of  this  sketch,  Dr. 
Thomas  J.  Morton,  comes  from  a good  old  family,  which  served 
the  people  of  the  Twentieth  Ward  well  and  faithfully  for  more 
than  half  a century.  He  took  up  the  duty  of  honest  citizenship 
where  his  father  left  off,  and  has  never  since  relaxed  his  efforts 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  city  of  his  nativity.  He  has  not 
only  won  and  maintained  the  confidence,  respect  and  esteem  of  all 
who  know  him,  but,  as  a professional  practitioner,  he  has  earned 
laurels  which  stamp  him  as  a man  of  marked  prominence  and  pro- 
gressiveness. As  the  Coroner’s  Physician,  too,  he  has  indicated 
his  entire  fitness  for  public  office. 

Thomas  J.  Morton  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  June  30,  1861, 
in  what  was  then  known  as  Crescentville,  now  the  Twenty-second 
Ward  of  Philadelphia.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  sections  of  the 
city.  It  is  quite  historic,  owing  to  the  fact  that,  out  of  a total  of 
about  two  hundred  inhabitants,  seventy-nine  of  them  responded  to 
the  call  of  their  country  at  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Rebellion.  In  commemoration  of  this  fact,  a monument  is  about  to 
be  erected  in  the  locality  from  which  the  brave  soldiers  enlisted. 
Doctor  Morton  comes  from  old  English  stock,  his  ancestors  having 
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all  figured  prominently  in  the  medical  field.  His  great-grandfather 
practiced  medicine  in  England,  and  his  grandfather,  Thomas  Morton, 
practiced  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  as  early  as  1829.  His  father 
was  Thomas  Morton,  also  a physician,  and  both  his  grandfather  and 
father  practiced  within  a block  of  Doctor  Morton’s  present  resi- 
dence, their  patients  being  the  ancestors  of  the  very  people  whom 
Doctor  Morton  serves  to-day  so  successfully  and  faithfully  in  his 
professional  capacity.  His  mother’s  name  was  Ann  Morton.  He 
received  his  early  education  in  the  Philadelphia  public  schools, 
after  which  he  entered  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  where  he 
graduated,  in  1885,  with  high  honors,  receiving  medals  and  degrees 
which  showed  not  only  unusual  proficiency  in  his  studies,  but  his 
general  excellence  as  an  all-around  student.  He  immediately  com- 
menced the  practice  of  his  profession,  spending  some  time  in  the 
Jefferson  Medical  College  Hospital  and  the  Philadelphia  Hospital 
of  Skin  Diseases.  He  was  appointed  Police  Surgeon  of  the  Twelfth 
District  in  1885,  and  attended  faithfully  to  the  performance  of  his 
duties.  In  1892  he  was  elected  Medical  Director  of  the  Common- 
wealth Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  which  position  he  continues 
to  occupy  with  great  credit  to  himself  and  thorough  satisfaction  to 
the  patrons  and  officers  of  that  corporation.  He  was  elected  to 
the  Common  Council  from  the  Twentieth  Ward  in  1895,  so 

well  did  he  serve  his  constituency  that  he  was  re-elected  in  1897. 
He  was  appointed  Coroner’s  Physician  in  May,  1896,  by  Coroner 
Ashbridge,  and  still  holds  that  post  with  marked  efficiency.  His 
chief  interests  at  present  are  centered  in  the  practice  of  medicine, 
and  in  his  positions  as  Coroner’s  Physician  and  as  Common  Coun- 
cilman he  spends  much  time  on  behalf  of  his  municipality.  He  is 
a member  of  the  Lafayette  Lodge  of  Lree  and  Accepted  Masons. 
He  has  been  honored  with  the  Presidency  of  the  Union  Repub- 
lican Club  of  the  Twentieth  Ward,  and  is  a member  of  the  Lidelity 
Club  and  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Legal  Society.  He  is  unmarried. 

In  every  phase  of  his  personal  life,  as  well  as  of  his  pro- 
fessional career,  he  has  exhibited  the  same  studiousness  to  duty,  the 
same  honesty  of  purpose,  and  the  same  sturdy  and  loyal  friendship 
which  has  served  to  mark  him  as  one  of  Philadelphia’s  most 
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earnest  and  enterprising  citizens.  It  has  never  been  questioned 
that  the  interests  of  any  community,  or  of  any  particular  body  of 
citizens,  are  best  served  by  the  man  who,  during  his  entire  career, 
has  been  most  closely  allied  with  the  people  ?nd  the  principles  he 
is  called  upon  to  represent;  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  Doctor 
Morton  has  so  long  and  so  often  been  brought  forth  to  represent 
a prosperous  section  of  the  community  of  which  he  is  such  a 
sterling  representative. 
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ENNSYLVANIA’S  political  development  during  the 
past  decade  has  been  marked  by  many  rapid  changes 
on  the  face  of  economic  affairs,  and  has  been  char- 
acterized by  the  rise  into  prominence,  from  time  to 
time,  of  men  fitted  to  lead  in  any  walk  of  life,  but 
who  have  been  given  the  opportunity  to  particularly  distinguish  them- 
selves in  the  arena  of  public  affairs,  through  the  exigencies  of  political 
progress.  Henry  G.  Moyer,  the  subject  of  this  biography,  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  State  Senate  from  the  Tenth  District,  holds  a prominent 
position  in  the  legislative  affairs  of  Pennsylvania,  and  throughout  his 
community  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  active  spirits  in  promul- 
gating the  varied  interests  connected  with  Pennsylvania’s  advance- 
ment. In  Perkasie  Mr.  Moyer  is  a prominent  figure,  having  made  that 
the  center  of  his  business  operations  for  a number  of  years. 

Henry  G.  Moyer  was  born,  August  28,  1848,  in  Hilltown  Town- 
ship, Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania.  His  father  was  Henry  A.  Moyer, 
and  his  mother  Sarah  Moyer,  both  of  whom  were  among  the  best 
known  people  in  that  section  of  the  State.  His  father  was  a lineal 
descendant  of  Christian  Moyer,  who  immigrated  to  this  country  from 
Switzerland,  about  1700,  and  whose  descendants  were  closely  con- 
nected with  the  development  of  American  industries.  Henry  G. 
Moyer  attended  the  common  schools  in  his  youth  and  received  a 
general  education  in  this  way  until  he  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age, 
afterwards  serving  a second  term  In  the  higher  schools  and  graduating 
from  the  Quaker  City  Business  College  at  twenty  years  of  age.  In 
1869,  determining  to  win  his  way  in  the  business  world,  Mr.  Moyer 
embarked  in  mercantile  pursuits  as  a clerk  and  bookkeeper,  and  from 
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that  time  until  1879,  a period  of  ten  years,  was  active  in  business  life 
and  industrial  progress. 

Mr.  Moyer’s  townsmen,  recognizing  in  him  a thoroughly  worthy 
candidate  for  the  office,  elected  him  a Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the 
Borough  of  Perkasie  in  1879,  and  he  gave  such  an  excellent  adminis- 
tration and  so  well  satisfied  the  people  of  the  Borough  that  he  was 
elected  to  the  office  for  three  consecutive  terms,  which  gave  him  a 
tenure  in  office  of  fifteen  years  in  all,  during  which  time  he  became 
prominent  in  the  affairs  of  Bucks  County.  In  1882  Mr.  Moyer  pur- 
chased a half  interest  in  the  Central  News,  a local  paper  published  at 
Perkasie,  and  under  his  management  it  became  one  of  the  brightest 
journals  of  the  county.  Under  the  firm  name  of  Moyer  & Kramer, 
the  Central  News  is  still  published  in  the  interest  of  a large  constitu- 
ency, and  it  is  very  active  in  the  affairs  of  Bucks  County,  Mr.  Moyer 
continuing  to  be  the  leading  manager  of  the  publication.  Shortly 
after  his  identification  with  the  business  of  newspaper  publishing,  Mr. 
Moyer  became  Secretary  of  the  Perkasie  Park  Association,  being  also 
elected  Treasurer  of  the  Perkasie  Industrial  Association,  in  which 
organizations  he  interested  himself  to  such  an  extent,  that  through  his 
individual  efforts  they  met  with  considerable  success,  commercially 
and  otherwise. 

In  1894  Mr.  Moyer  was  selected  by  a large  number  of  the  people 
of  his  community  as  their  candidate  for  the  State  Senate.  His  interest 
in  public  affairs,  the  integrity  of  his  administration  in  the  local  magis- 
tracy and  his  activity  in  the  business  affairs  of  the  county,  marked  him 
as  a desirable  representative  at  Harrisburg  of  the  people  of  his  sec- 
tion, and  he  was  given  the  nomination.  Being  elected  by  a large 
majority,  he  served  his  term  with  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the 
most  capable  members  of  the  State  Senatorial  body.  As  a member 
of  the  State  Senate  from  the  Tenth  District,  including  Bucks  County, 
Mr.  Moyer  continues  to  give  careful  supervision  to  all  the  details  of 
legislation  and  legislative  issues  which  may  contribute  to  the  pros- 
perity of  his  constituents  of  the  State  at  large. 

On  April  16,  1869,  Mr.  Moyer  was  married  to  Emma  Seiple,  of 
Allentown,  Pennsylvania.  As  a result  of  this  union  there  are  two 
children  now  living,  one  a son  of  nine  years,  and  the  other  a daughter 
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of  fourteen  years  of  age.  Senator  Moyer  is  to-day  one  of  the  most 
representative  Pennsylvanians  in  the  State,  and  aside  from  his  honor- 
able duties  there,  he  is  occupied  in  promoting  the  general  advance- 
ment of  his  section  through  the  medium  of  the  Central  News,  as  well 
as  through  his  Senatorship,  in  which  office  he  enjoys  the  admiration  of 
all  who  know  him. 


'REAT  success  in  professional  life  is  never  achieved  without 
the  hard  and  conscientious  work  of  years  of  study,  much 
mental  and  physical  strain  and  the  closest  application  to 
books.  To  prepare  for  the  proper  practice  of  medicine 
and  to  insure  even  measurable  success  in  that  profession 
requires  all  of  this.  Even  after  graduation  the  successful  physician  of 
the  present  day  must  still  be  a student.  Scarcely  a day  passes  but 
that  some  new  invention  or  discovery,  either  in  surgery  and  medicine, 
or  in  the  sciences  analogous  to  them,  is  made.  The  progressive  pro- 
fessional man  is  at  once  alert  to  all  the  apparently  minor  discoveries, 
as  well  as  to  the  acknowledged  great  ones,  and  more  than  a mere 
superficial  examination  is  usually  demanded  of  each.  Fortunate  is 
the  young  physician  who  has  ready  access  to  all  the  literature  bear- 
ing upon  his  profession,  and  especially  fortunate  is  he  who,  through 
heredity,  is  well  equipped  mentally  with  a quick  understanding  to 
properly  appreciate  the  value  of  scientific  helps.  Such  a man  is  Wil- 
liam F.  Muhlenberg,  the  subject  of  this  biography.  His  paternal 
ancestors  were  physicians  of  note.  With  William  F.  Muhlenberg  it 
was  as  it  had  been  with  his  parents  and  grandparents,  a matter  of  ease 
to  study  medicine,  but  his  success  is  due  as  much  to  his  application  to 
books  as  to  his  natural  attainments. 

William  F.  Muhlenberg  was  born  at  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania, 
November  i8,  1852.  His  parents  were  Rev.  Dr.  F.  A.  Muhlenberg 
and  Catherine  Anna  Muhlenberg.  His  father  was,  at  different  periods 
in  his  life,  the  Professor  of  the  Pennsylvania  College,  President  of  the 
Muhlenberg  College  and  Professor  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Doctor  Muhlenberg  is  descended  from  a very  old  family.  His  great- 
great-grandfather,  Rev.  Dr.  H.  Melchoir  Muhlenberg,  immigrated  to 
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this  country  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  He  was  the  pastor  of  one 
of  the  earliest  Lutheran  churches  in  America  and  was  a man  eminent 
for  his  learning.  One  of  his  great-grandfathers  was  Rev.  Dr.  H.  E. 
Muhlenberg,  one  of  the  earliest  botanists  in  this  country,  as  well  as  a 
prominent  clergyman  connected  with  the  Lutheran  Church.  One  of 
his  grandfathers  was  Dr.  F.  A.  Muhlenberg,  who  was  a leading  phy- 
sician in  Lancaster  County  for  many  years  up  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1867.  His  other  grandfather.  Major  Peter  Muhlen- 
berg, served  wdth  distinction  and  bravery  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  in 
the  several  Indian  wars,  holding  the  rank  of  Major  in  the  United  States 
Regular  Army.  Another  of  his  great-grandfathers  was  Major-General 
J.  Peter  G.  Muhlenberg,  having  the  rank  of  General  in  the  War  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  being  honored  with  the  friendship  and  esteem 
of  the  great  Washington.  His  statue  is  in  the  Rotunda  at  Washington. 

Early  in  youth  Doctor  Muhlenberg  was  carefully  instructed  at 
home  and  under  the  tuition  of  private  tutors.  He  entered  Pennsyl- 
vania Collecre  as  a freshman  and  remained  there  until  the  close  of  his 

o 

junior  year.  He  then  attended  Muhlenberg  College,  taking  the  senior 
year  studies,  and  was  graduated  from  that  institution  of  learning  in 
1868.  Later  he  took  the  full  course  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  received  his  diploma  as  a physician  in 
1872.  The  next  year,  after  his  graduation  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  he  opened  an  office  in  Reading  and  at  once  entered 
upon  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  had  flattering  success  from 
the  start  and  rapidly  secured  a large  clientele.  Extremely  careful  in 
his  attention  to  all  of  the  cases  entrusted  to  his  skill,  and  exact  in 
diagnoses,  he,  from  the  beginning,  earned  an  excellent  reputation  as 
physician  and  surgeon.  His  reputation  as  a professional  man  and  his 
high  standing  in  the  community  led  to  his  introduction  into  public  life. 
He  was  induced  to  serve  for  a time  on  the  Board  of  Health  at 
Reading. 

Doctor  Muhlenberg  is  a member  and  ex-President  of  the  Berks 
County  Medical  Society  and  Surgeon  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company.  He  is  a reader  of  v/ide  range  and  a deep  thinker.  His 
library  is  not  only  equipped  with  the  latest  medical  works,  but  all  the 
best  magazines  are  also  found  on  his  tables.  Doctor  Muhlenberg  and 
Augusta  Muhlenberg  were  married  in  1884. 


T is  not  often  that  one  man  wins  a prominent  place  in 
four  such  widely  diverse  fields  as  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  the  subject  of  this  sketch ; but  Gustavus  A. 
Muller,  having  achieved  the  record  of  being  one  of 
the  most  successful  brewers  in  the  country,  has 
become  prominent  as  a steamboat  and  electric  railway  manager, 
while  as  an  officer  of  a national  bank  and  of  a trust  company  he  has 
gained  high  standing  in  financial  circles — a record  of  which  any  one 
might  feel  proud. 

Gustavus  A.  Muller  was  born  in  Philadelphia  on  the  i8th  day 
of  May,  i860.  His  father,  Henry  Muller,  was  one  of  the  first  of  the 
pioneers  who  emigrated  from  among  the  mountains  of  Switzerland, 
and,  settling  in  Philadelphia,  entered  with  appreciative  heartiness  into 
the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  life  of  the  city.  He  organized 
and  was  President  of  the  Swiss  National  Festival  Society,  and  was 
also  active  in  all  the  German  benevolent  societies  in  Philadelphia 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1882.  The  education  of  the  son 
was  received  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city.  Passing 
through  all  the  grades  in  these  institutions  until  he  had  graduated 
from  the  Jefferson  Grammar  School,  he  took  a business  course  at 
Crittenden’s  College,  where  he  acquired  that  theoretical  knowledge 
of  business  forms  and  methods  which,  put  into  practice  in  later  life, 
have  so  much  aided  him  in  his  commercial  career.  Soon  after  leaving 
this  institution  he  became  associated  with  his  father  in  the  business 
of  brewing,  becoming  a member  of  the  company  which  was  formed 
under  the  firm  name  of  Henry  Muller  & Sons,  and  whose  establish- 
ment was  located  at  Thirty-first  and  Jefferson  streets,  Philadelphia. 
Here  close  attention  to  his  business  and  a resolute  determination 
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to  succeed  made  him  prominent  in  the  business,  and  he  soon  became 
known  and  universally  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  successful 
brewers  in  the  East  Later,  he  became  General  Manager  and 
Director  of  the  Bergner  & Engel  Brewing  Company,  which  is  one 
of  the  largest  concerns  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  This  posi- 
tion he  now  holds,  and  his  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  details  of 
brewing,  born  of  a lifetime’s  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  malt 
liquors,  has  made  a high  reputation  for  the  product  of  the  brewery 
under  his  control.  Mr.  Muller  also  holds  the  position  of  Secretary 
of  the  Kraus  Merkel  Malting  Company,  a corporation  whose  head- 
quarters are  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

But  it  is  not  in  brewing  alone  that  Mr.  Muller  has  made  his  repu- 
tation. Transportation  and  financial  interests  have  claimed  a large 
share  of  his  attention,  and  he  is  as  well  known  in  corporation  circles 
as  in  the  business  to  which  he  first  gave  his  attention.  He  is  a large 
stockholder  in  and  President  of  the  Gloucester  Ferry  Company  and 
the  Delaware  River  Rapid  Transit  Company,  two  corporations  which 
control  fleets  of  as  fine  steamers  as  ply  the  Delaware  River.  He  is 
also  a Director  in  the  Camden,  Gloucester  and  Woodbury  Railroad, 
and  is  prominent  in  the  Directorate  of  the  Gloucester  City  Electric 
Light  Company.  These  corporations  have  done  much  to  promote  the 
prosperity  of  the  portion  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  which  is  adjacent 
to  Philadelphia,  and  their  success  is  largely  due  to  the  unerring  efforts 
of  Mr.  Muller.  The  West  End  Electric  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  of 
which  he  is  a Director,  also  has  the  benefit  of  his  sagacity  and  business 
ability.  His  indomitable  energy  has  also  won  him  an  enviable  place 
among  the  city’s  bankers,  and  as  a Director  in  the  Quaker  City 
National  Bank,  of  Philadelphia,  he  has  been  accorded  wide  recognition 
as  an  able  financier.  The  Citizens’  Trust  Company,  of  Philadelphia, 
in  whose  Directorate  he  is  a prominent  figure,  owes  much  of  its 
prosperity  to  his  decided  financial  ability. 

Being  intensely  patriotic  and  thoroughly  devoted  to  seeing  that 
the  affairs  of  government  were  honestly  and  efficiently  carried  on,  Mr. 
Muller  naturally  took  a deep  interest  in  politics  and  has  long  been  a 
prominent  figure  and  active  worker  in  the  ranks  of  the  Democratic 
party.  He  has  repeatedly  been  honored  by  the  recognition  by  his 
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party  associates  of  his  work  and  has  been  frequently  nominated  for 
the  highest  posts  within  the  gift  of  the  people  of  the  city.  He  was 
a candidate  of  the  Democratic  party  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Legislative 
District  for  the  State  Legislature  in  1888,  and,  although  he  was  defeated 
by  forty-five  votes,  his  personal  popularity  was  so  great  and  recogni- 
tion of  his  work  was  so  general,  that  he  ran  2,500  votes  ahead  of  the 
rest  of  his  ticket.  He  has  also  been  the  candidate  of  his  party  in  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  National  Congress,  but  the  Democracy  being 
largely  in  the  minority  in  the  district,  he  was  defeated  by  his  opponent, 
John  E.  Reyburn.  In  1897  ^he  Democratic  nominee  for  City 

Treasurer,  but  even  his  popularity  could  not  overcome  the  Republican 
majority. 

He  was  married,  in  1881,  to  Caroline  F.  Benedict.  They  have  two 
sons,  Gustavus  C.,  aged  fifteen  years,  and  Walter  H.,  aged  ten  years, 
in  whose  education  their  father  takes  a deep  personal  interest. 

Mr.  Muller’s  career  has  been  a remarkably  successful  one,  but  he 
has  been  prosperous  because  of  his  personal  merits  and  hard  work. 
He  has,  in  a comparatively  short  business  life,  attained  high  rank  in 
several  lines  of  effort,  and  his  past  successes  give  rare  promise  for  the 
future. 


AMES  MONROE  MUNYON,  LL.D.,  is  perhaps  the 
most  successful  medical  man  to-day  in  America,  if 
not  in  the  whole  world.  His  remedies  are  known 
wherever  civilization  has  reached,  and  there  is  no 
drug  store  in  the  United  States,  or  chemist’s  shop  in 
Canada  or  Great  Britain,  where  they  cannot  be  had.  They  have 
gone  into  the  homes  of  the  people  everywhere,  and  day  by  day  the 
fame  of  their  good  work  is  extending. 

This  marvelous  success  has  been  of  comparatively  quick  growth. 
Professor  Munyon  has  himself  tersely  stated  the  principles  which 
underlie  his  method.  On  one  occasion  he  declared ; “ No  punish- 

ment is  too  severe  for  those  who  deceive  the  sick;”  on  another  he 
said  : “ If  I were  asked  what  feature  of  my  business  method  had  been 
most  profitable,  I should  unhesitatingly  say  ‘ Telling  the  truth.’ ” In 
his  dealings  with  the  public  he  has  lived  up  to  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  both  thoughts.  Animated  by  a desire  to  relieve  suffering  and  to 
put  it  within  the  power  of  any  man,  woman  or  child  to  recognize  and 
conquer  or  check  any  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  disease,  he  brought 
out  his  Homoeopathic  Home  Remedies,  and  with  them  a Giiide  to 
Health  so  clear  in  statement,  so  easily  understood,  that  ordinary 
mortals  have  no  difficulty  in  comprehending  it. 

His  main  office,  1505  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  is  now  a center 
from  which  radiate  influences  reaching  to  every  corner  of  the  land, 
and  to  branches  in  all  the  larg-er  cities.  The  New  York  office  is  at 
907  Broadway.  It  is  fitted  with  every  modern  appliance.  The  elec- 
trical apparatus  there  is  said  to  be  unsurpassed  in  this  country.  A 
feature  of  Professor  Munyon’s  plan  is  to  provide  medical  examination 
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absolutely  free  at  all  his  offices,  and  only  physicians  of  high  standing 
are  given  employment  by  him. 

James  Monroe  Munyon  was  born  in  Thompson,  Connecticut, 
August  3,  1848,  and  has  felt  all  the  pinching  and  all  the  inspira- 
tion that  comes  to  a New  England  farmer’s  boy  whose  parents  are 
conquering  a living  from  stony  acres  in  spite  of  long  winters  and 
scarcity  of  cash.  If  there  is  possibility  of  any  sort  in  a boy  so  situated, 
it  is  bound  to  come  out.  While  yet  in  his  early  teens  young  Munyon 
was  making  his  mark.  Earlier  still  he  began  to  manufacture  medi- 
cines from  various  roots  and  herbs,  and  dispose  of  his  products  on 
the  basis  of  barter  or  for  a currency  of  pins.  It  was  then  a very 
short  step  to  becoming  a sure-enough  trader,  and  we  soon  find  him 
selling  pictures  from  farm  house  to  farm  house.  During  all  these 
New  England  years  the  boy  was  known  as  “Money”  Munyon, 
because  he  always  had  cash  in  his  pocket.  These  characteristics  of 
sturdy  independence,  keen  business  foresight  and  exceptional  thrift 
have  marked  his  career  throughout. 

By  the  time  he  was  twenty,  young  Munyon  had  saved  enough 
to  warrant  him  in  going  abroad  to  train  his  voice — a tenor  of  excep- 
tional range,  power  and  sweetness — under  the  direction  of  world- 
famous  masters.  He  went  into  journalism  instead,  bringing  out 
Christian  Voices.  He  soon  became  interested  in  the  prohibition  of 
child  labor,  and  it  was  largely  through  his  efforts  that  the  labor  laws 
of  several  States  were  so  modified  as  to  prevent  the  employment  of 
children  in  factories,  shops  and  mines.  His  Labor  World  was  one  of 
the  most  influential  publications  of  that  period.  Whatever  cause  he 
espoused  received  his  most  enthusiastic  support.  He  was  never  a 
lukewarm  advocate  or  opponent.  No  one  ever  had  one  jot  of  doubt 
as  to  exactly  where  James  M.  Munyon  stood  on  any  question  that 
received  his  attention.  But  he  always  considered  a subject  from 
every  side,  and  only  made  up  his  mind  after  the  most  exhaustive  study. 

This  breadth  of  view  is  just  as  strikingly  manifest  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  great  medical  business.  He  is  not  slavishly  tied  down  to 
the  teachings  of  any  school.  His  one  aim  is  to  get  the  best  that 
medical  science  regardless  of  schools  can  supply.  In  many  import- 
ant particulars  he  feels  that  the  teachings  of  Hahnemann  are  far  in 
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advance.  His  remedies  are  based  on  Homoeopathic  formulae ; but 
that  does  not  blind  him  to  any  good  that  may  be  found  elsewhere. 
He  welcomes  truth  from  any  source.  His  mind  is  tirelessly  on  the 
watch  for  new  truths,  and  for  new  applications  of  old  truths.  His 
expert  chemists  and  skilled  physicians  report  to  him  developments 
and  discoveries,  but  the  practical  application  is  almost  invariably 
Professor  Munyon’s,  He  sees  at  a glance  the  possibilities  or  the 
impracticabilities.  His  inventions  in  the  line  of  applied  medicine  are 
probably  greater  in  number  than  those  of  any  other  man  living.  In 
him  the  poetic  and  the  practical  are  united  to  a very  rare  degree. 

Professor  Munyon  is  a song  writer  of  exceptional  power.  He 
produces  words  and  music  of  remarkable  force  and  fire.  His 
“Nation’s  Song”  is  inspiring,  and  has  been  highly  praised  by  the 
best  critics,  but  his  latest  production,  “Liberty,”  thrills  the  hearer,  if 
he  is  a patriotic  American,  very  much  as  the  “ Marseillaise  ” thrills  a 
Frenchman.  “ Don’t  Whip  Little  Ben,”  “Keep  the  Lights  Burning” 
and  “Someone  is  Knocking”  are  gems  in  their  way  and  proof  that 
Professor  Munyon’s  muse  is  equally  at  home  with  grave,  gay, 
pathetic  or  patriotic  themes.  Among  his  literary  productions  are 
“Is  Freedom  a Lie?”  “Yes,  I Am  Guilty,”  “White  Slave”  and 
“A  Nation’s  Danger.” 

Professor  Munyon  is  of  medium  size,  quick  in  action,  thought 
and  talk,  and  regards  men  for  their  worth  rather  than  their  wealth. 
He  lives  with  his  wife  and  two  sons  in  “The  Towers,”  a beautiful 
mansion  on  the  old  Lancaster  Pike,  opposite  George’s  Hill,  in  Fair- 
mount  Park,  Philadelphia.  He  delights  to  entertain  his  friends  there, 
and  he  is  ever  the  hearty,  whole-souled  host  without  pretense  or  affec- 
tation. In  recognition  of  the  scholarly  attainments  and  the  great 
services  of  Professor  Munyon  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  the  American 
University,  of  Tennessee,  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws. 


State  of  Pennsylvania  has  produced  a brilliant  galaxy 
of  men  who  have  devoted  special  study  to  questions 
affecting  the  development  of  its  resources  and  the 
steady  promotion  of  its  position  in  the  sisterhood  of 
States ; and  Dauphin  County  has  furnished  an  hon- 
orable quota,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  S.  J.  M,  McCarrell,  being 
accorded  marked  prominence.  Twice  elevated  to  the  office  of  State 
Senator,  and  bearing  an  enviable  reputation  as  one  of  the  leading 
attorneys  at  the  State  Capital,  he  has  represented  the  different  inter- 
ests throughout  the  Commonwealth  wisely  and  faithfully.  Progressive 
in  mind  and  with  a recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  affairs  of  his 
constituents  as  well  as  the  great  State  of  which  he  is  a native,  he  has 
studiously  brought  to  bear  all  the  forces  of  his  strong  intellectual 
nature  to  help  further  everything  that  goes  to  make  up  a prosperous 
and  contented  people.  That  he  has  succeeded  to  a marked  degree  is 
a matter  of  local  history. 

Samuel  J.  M.  McCarrell  was  born  in  Buffalo  Township,  Wash- 
ington County,  Pennsylvania,  and  his  ancestors  were  of  Scotch-Irish 
stock,  a people  celebrated  for  their  industry,  perseverance,  courage 
and  great  force  of  character.  His  father.  Rev.  Alexander  McCarrell, 
D.D.,  was  pastor  of  the  Claysville  Presbyterian  Church  for  about 
thirty-five  years,  and  during  his  ministry  he  accomplished  much  good 
by  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Christianity  and  the  upholding  of  a high 
order  of  righteousness  in  the  communities  in  which  he  labored.  His 
son,  therefore,  was  thoroughly  disciplined  in  the  tenets  of  this  religious 
faith,  to  which  may  be  attributed  his  integrity  and  steadfast  devotion  to 
the  principles  of  right  and  justice.  Mr.  McCarrell  spent  his  early  boy- 
hood days  on  a farm,  attending  the  common  schools  during  the  winter 
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months  and  working  on  the  farm  during  the  summer.  Later,  he  clerked 
in  his  uncle’s  store  at  Claysville,  meanwhile  preparing  himself  for  college 
under  the  instruction  of  his  father.  He  entered  Washington  College 
in  i860,  graduating  therefrom  four  years  later,  with  the  highest  honors 
of  his  class.  In  the  fall  of  1864  he  accepted  a position  as  Assistant 
Principal  of  the  Linsley  Institute,  at  Wheeling,  West  Virginia.  While 
thus  engaged  he  began  the  study  of  law  under  the  instruction  of  Mr. 
McKennan,  of  the  firm  of  Richardson  & McKennan.  In  the  summer 
of  the  following  year,  1865,  he  went  to  Harrisburg,  where  he  completed 
his  law  studies  under  the  preceptorship  of  David  Fleming,  with  whom 
he  later  became  a partner,  continuing  such  until  the  death  of  Mr. 
Fleming,  in  January,  1890.  Mr.  McCarrell  was  admitted  to  practice  at 
the  Dauphin  County  Bar  in  November,  1867,  and  served  as  District 
Attorney  of  that  county  for  two  terms,  from  1881  to  1887,  with  great 
credit  to  himself  and  much  satisfaction  to  the  people.  He  has  also 
held  the  position  of  United  States  Commissioner  for  the  United  States 
Circuit  and  District  courts  of  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  the  fall  of  1892  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and  at  the  next 
session  was  re-elected,  being  chosen  President  pro  tempore  of  that 
body  and  appointed  as  a member  of  the  Senate  Investigating  Com- 
mittee. He  has  also  been  a member  of  the  following  committees: 
Constitutional  Reform,  Corporations,  Elections,  General  Judiciary, 
Special  Judiciary,  Legislative  Appointments  and  Railroads.  His 
record  as  a Senator  is  of  the  highest  standard.  He  gave  special 
attention  to  the  duties  of  the  various  committees  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  and  allowed  nothing  to  interfere  with  his  work  as  a repre- 
sentative in  the  highest  body  of  the  Keystone  State.  In  a word,  the 
public  career  of  Mr.  McCarrell  has  been  unusually  successful  and 
honorable,  and  as  an  attorney  he  has  taken  a leading  part  in  some  of 
the  most  noted  litigations  in  the  Supreme  and  lov/er  courts.  Being 
an  effective  advocate,  his  ability  at  the  Bar  is  widely  recognized,  and 
his  eloquence  in  the  Senate  and  in  other  public  assemblages  has  won 
him  a prominence  that  is  not  confined  by  the  boundaries  of  his  native 
State.  As  a presiding  officer  in  the  Senate  he  officiated  with  dignity, 
courtesy  and  fairness,  making  a record  of  which  he  may  well  be  proud. 
In  fact,  it  is  a matter  of  history  that  not  once  during  his  occupancy 
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of  the  chair  was  there  any  question  of  his  decisions  and  not  a single 
appeal  was  taken  from  his  rulings.  He  is  a member  of  the  New 
Capitol  Building  Commission,  under  the  Act  of  April  14,  1897. 

Mr.  McCarrell  is  known  throughout  Central  Pennsylvania  as  a 
generous  and  consistent  church  worker,  and  his  benevolence  has 
always  been  shown  whenever  and  wherever  it  was  needed.  He  has 
proved  a true  friend  of  the  laboring  classes,  working  early  and  late  for 
their  advancement,  and  he  has  legions  of  admirers,  high  and  low.  He 
enjoys  a very  large  and  lucrative  law  practice,  his  spacious  offices  at 
Harrisburg  being  the  Mecca  of  clients  from  all  over  the  State.  Mr. 
McCarrell  saw  some  military  service  during  1863  with  his  college 
company.  His  great-grandfathers,  Thomas  McCarrell  and  William 
McClelland,  served  in  the  Revolutionary  Army,  the  last  named  also  in 
the  War  of  1812. 

Mr.  McCarrell  was  married  on  December  21,  1871,  to  Rebecca 
A.,  daughter  of  Robert  Wallace,  of  Clearfield,  Pennsylvania.  Two 
children  were  born  to  this  union,  Wallace  Alexander,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  four  years,  and  Samuel  J.  M.,  Jr.,  who  is  now  living. 
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IDE  and  favorable  comment  has  been  made  on  the 
rapid  growth  and  remarkable  development  of  the 
legal  fraternity  in  Pennsylvania’s  chief  city,  and  its 
judiciary  has  been  placed  on  a par  with  the  ablest  of 
any  community  in  the  country.  Many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Philadelphia  Bar  are  men  of  exceptional  legal  acumen, 
erudition  and  great  force  of  character.  Yet  this  flattering  result  has 
not  been  without  a very  justifiable  cause  ; for  as  the  needle  obeys 
the  earth’s  magnetism,  so  have  bright  legal  minds  gravitated  to  the 
renowned  Bar  of  Philadelphia,  while  its  strength  has  been  made  mani- 
fold by  the  addition  of  some  of  the  best  and  most  promising  native 
talent.  Prominent  among  the  distinguished  advocates  who  have  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  success  and  influence  of  their  profession  in  the 
city  of  their  nativity  Is  Judge  Henry  J.  McCarthy,  the  subject  of  this 
biographical  sketch.  A Philadelphian  by  birth  and  thoraughly  dis- 
ciplined In  the  tenets  of  law,  he  has  richly  reaped  the  reward  that  fol- 
lowed the  industrious  application  of  the  forces  of  his  strong  and 
intellectual  character. 

Henry  Jefferson  McCarthy  was  born  on  the  nth  day  of 
October,  1845,  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  Is  the  eldest  son  of  John 

McCarthy,  a well-known  and  highly  respected  gentleman,  now  retired, 
but  for  many  years  a prominent  leader  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  Receiving  his  early  education  in  the  public 
schools,  he  graduated  in  1863,  with  pronounced  honors,  from  the  Cen- 
tral High  School.  Three  years  later  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  and 
at  once  became  associated  with  his  preceptor,  the  late  William  A. 
Porter,  who  had  been  a Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania 
and  was  afterward  a Judge  of  the  Court  of  Commissioners  of  the 
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Alabama  Claims.  During  the  association  with  Judge  Porter  he  gained 
valuable  experience  in  the  trial  of  a number  of  important  cases. 
Later,  In  1875,  he  entered  Into  a partnership  with  the  late  William 
Nelson  West,  City  Solicitor,  which  ended  with  the  death  of  Mr.  West, 
in  August,  1891.  Shortly  thereafter  the  firm  of  McCarthy,  Work  & 
DeHaven  was  formed.  In  1895  selected  as  the  Democratic 

Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  and  appointed  by  Governor  Hastings,  the 
Act  creating  that  Court  also  requiring  that  one  of  the  seven  Judges 
should  be  a Democrat.  He  served  with  much  distinction  throughout 
the  term  of  his  appointment ; but,  not  having  the  nomination  of  his 
party  for  election  to  a succeeding  term,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law 
at  the  head  of  his  former  firm. 

Judge  McCarthy  has  taken  part  in  a number  of  causes  celebres 
and  has  shown  rare  ability  and  keen  judgment  in  cases  involving 
obscure  and  difficult  points  of  law.  In  fact,  a number  of  famous  decis- 
ions have  been  rendered  upon  lines  closely  following  his  arguments. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  case  of  Megargee  vs.  the  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company,  which  was  in  litigation  for  nine  years  and 
tried  no  less  than  five  times  before  a jury  and  argued  four  times  in 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  final  decision  justifying  the  position  Judge 
McCarthy  and  his  associates  had  assumed  ; and  the  not  less  famous 
Neill  Will  contest,  involving  over  ^400,000,  which  was  in  the  Courts 
for  ten  years,  and  established  the  principle  that,  in  a case  of  a bequest 
to  a stranger  to  the  blood,  who  was  decedent’s  confidential  advisor, 
there  must  be  affirmative  proof  of  the  absence  of  undue  influence,  and 
that  the  testator  was  laboring  under  no  mistaken  apprehension  as  to 
the  value  of  the  bequest.  Other  cases  were  those  of  the  Chester 
Tube  and  Iron  Company  vs.  the  Chester  Rolling  Mills,  which  involved 
a large  sum,  and  Morris’  Appeal,  which  settled  the  law  that  an  article 
indispensable  in  carrying  on  a specific  business  becomes  a fixture 
without  physical  annexation  to  the  realty.  The  most  widely  known  of 
these  cases,  however,  was  the  famous  Gas  Trust  Equity  case,  which 
resulted  In  the  overthrow  of  the  Gas  Ring,  at  that  day  one  of  the 
great  political  powers.  Judge  McCarthy  was  recently  appointed 
Master  in  the  injunction  suit  against  the  Quaker  City  Elevated  Railway 
Company,  to  restrain  erection  of  elevated  railroads  in  Philadelphia, 
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and  in  a very  able  and  elaborate  report  decided  against  the  Company 
and  was  unanimously  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court.  In  July,  1897, 
by  an  argument  of  exceptional  strength,  he  secured  from  the  Superior 
Court  the  reversal  of  the  License  Court  of  Philadelphia  in  the  matter 
of  Jeremiah  G.  Donoghue’s  application  for  a liquor  license,  a decision 
which  attracted  attention  throughout  the  entire  State. 

Judge  McCarthy  is  a prominent  and  active  Mason,  being  Past 
Master  of  Lodge  No.  2,  the  oldest  in  Pennsylvania;  Past  High  Priest 
of  Signet  Chapter ; Representative  from  those  bodies  to  the  Grand 
Lodge,  and  Grand  Chapter,  and  also  a member  of  St.  John’s  Com- 
mandery,  and  of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite. 

Socially,  Judge  McCarthy  is  the  center  of  a wide  circle  of  friends. 
As  a brilliant  after-dinner  orator  he  has  acquired  a reputation  as  wide- 
spread as  it  is  worthy  and  befitting  his  vigorous  personality.  Possess- 
ing a vast  fund  of  genuine  wit,  and  being  a most  enjoyable  raconteur, 
he  is  a great  favorite  among  his  colleagues  and  associates.  He  is  a 
member  and  ex-President  of  the  famous  Five  O’clock  Club.  He  is 
also  a member  of  the  Penn  and  Columbia  clubs,  and  a Director  of  the 
Commonwealth  Title  Insurance  and  Trust  Company. 


S a rule,  men  who  win  promotion  for  meritorious  con- 
duct amid  the  dangers  of  battle,  prove  exception- 
ally worthy  citizens  when  they  enter  the  field  of 
politics  and  accept  positions  of  public  trust.  A point 
in  illustration  is  furnished  in  the  brilliant  career 
of  Levi  G.  McCauley.  Minus  an  arm  lost  in  fighting  for  his  country’s 
cause,  he  gained  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  bravest  and  most 
trustworthy  men  in  the  regiment  with  which  at  various  times  he  was 
associated.  His  devotion  to  duty  in  the  time  of  war  has  been  equalled 
only  by  his  reliability  and  faithfulness  as  an  official  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  and,  in  fact,  he  has  justly  earned  the  reputation 
of  being  a thoroughly  representative  citizen  of  his  native  State. 

Levi  Gheen  McCauley  was  born,  September  2,  1837,  on  a farm 
near  Whitford,  West  Whiteland  Township,  Chester  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania. His  father,  John  McCauley,  was  born,  July  29,  1804,  at  Con- 
cord, Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  lived  to  the  ripe  age  of 
eighty-five  years.  His  mother,  Lydia  G.  McCauley,  died  when  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  thirteen  years  of  age.  He  received  his 
early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Luzerne  County.  Afterwards 
he  attended,  in  succession,  Abington  Seminary,  Berwick  Academy  and 
Wyoming  Seminary.  After  leaving  school  he  became  a practical 
mechanical  engineer,  working  as  a machinist  at  the  Vulcan  Iron 
Works,  Wilkes-Barre.  Later  he  worked  for  a while  at  Montgomery, 
Alabama.  Returning  to  his  native  State  when  the  War  broke  out,  he 
joined  the  battalion  of  two  hundred  men  raised  by  the  senior  McCau- 
ley, in  Susquehanna  County.  On  account  of  his  age,  the  commission 
was  refused  the  elder  McCauley  by  Governor  Curtin,  and  his  son  left 
that  battalion  and  joined  a company  of  men  at  Wilkes-Barre  which 
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had  been  recruited  by  Col.  E.  B.  Harvey.  This  was  in  the  spring 
of  1 86 1,  the  company  being  known  as  Company  F,  Seventh  Regiment, 
Pennsylvania  Reserves  (Thirty-sixth  Volunteers).  Young  McCauley 
was  mustered  into  service  at  Camp  Wayne,  West  Chester,  as  a pri- 
vate soldier.  He  was  rapidly  promoted  to  First  Sergeant,  then  to 
First  Lieutenant,  Company  C,  Seventh  Reserves.  On  July  20,  1863, 
he  was  commissioned  a Captain  and,  through  General  Orders,  No.  65, 
War  Department,  he  was  brevetted  Major  on  November  7,  1865,  for 
meritorious  service.  It  was  at  the  battle  of  Charles  City  Cross  Roads 
that  Major  McCauley  lost  his  right  arm,  which  was  shattered  by  a rifle 
ball.  He  was  mustered  out  of  service  on  January  30,  1866.  His 
army  service  was  exceptionally  noteworthy.  He  served  in  the  field 
with  McCall’s  Division,  Pennsylvania  Reserves,  and  went  on  a skirmish 
expedition  to  Great  Falls,  Maryland,  September  4,  1861.  For  eight 
days  on  the  following  month  he  went  on  an  expedition  to  Gunnell’s 
farm,  near  Drainsville,  Virginia.  He  was  later  assigned  to  the  Second 
Brigade,  Second  Division,  First  Army  Corps,  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
and  then  to  the  Third  Division,  Fifth  Corps,  and  afterwards  to  the 
Third  Division,  First  Corps.  He  served  with  his  regiment  In  the  seven 
days’  operation  before  Richmond,  Virginia,  from  June  25th  to  June  30th. 
It  was  on  the  last-named  date,  just  at  sundown,  that  he  received  the 
gun-shot  wound  that  crippled  him  for  life.  Later  he  was  captured  and 
made  a prisoner  of  war  in  Libby  Prison.  He  was  paroled  on  August 
13,  1862,  at  City  Point,  and  later  was  transferred  to  David  Island  Hos- 
pital, New  York  harbor.  He  returned  to  duty  with  his  regiment  in 
February,  1863,  and  was  assigned  to  the  Second  Division,  Twenty- 
second  Army  Corps.  On  November  25,  1863,  he  was  transferred  to 
the  Veteran  Reserve,  and,  when  his  services  were  no  longer  required, 
June  30,  1866,  he  was  finally  discharged. 

Mr.  McCauley  made  his  first  entrance  into  public  life  when  he 
was  elected  Register  of  Wills  in  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania.  This 
was  in  1869  and  he  served  for  three  years.  He  was  Chairman  of  the 
Republican  County  Executive  Committee  during  1886,  1887,  1888 
and  1889,  and  he  has  always  been  an  active  worker  in  the  field  of 
politics.  He  was  a Delegate  to  the  Republican  State  Gubernatorial 
Convention  in  1886,  1890  and  1894.  He  was  nominated  on  August 
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26,  1897,  for  the  important  post  of  Auditor-General,  and  was  duly 
elected  in  the  following  November,  receiving  412,652  votes,  a majority 
over  all  opponents  of  79,456.  His  plurality  over  his  Democratic  oppo- 
nent was  144,311,  and  he  led  the  ticket  by  40,214  votes.  In  May, 
1891,  he  was  appointed  Trustee  of  the  West  Chester  State  Normal 
School  to  represent  the  State.  He  was  appointed  a member  of  the 
Valley  Forge  Commission  in  1895,  and  two  years  later  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Soldiers’  Orphans  School  Commission. 

He  was  married  to  Isabella,  eldest  daughter  of  William  Darling- 
ton and  Catharine  Paxson  Darlington,  on  October  6,  1870.  They 
have  no  children. 


Thc^-xtsbroJidt  En^  Co  E fill  a 


ORTHEASTERN  Pennsylvania  has  few  citizens  who 
have  been  more  energetic  or  who  have  had  more 

O 

useful  careers  than  the  subject  of  this  review,  who, 
although  he  has  yet  hardly  reached  the  prime  of  life, 
has  long  been  known  as  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
business  men  of  Northumberland  County.  As  an  active  participant 
in  the  political  life  of  the  Commonwealth,  he  has  been  identified  with 
every  public  movement  calculated  to  increase  the  comfort  and  welfare 
of  the  people  of  his  neighborhood.  Besides  the  commercial  operations 
in  which  he  is  interested,  the  water,  electric  light  and  banking  com- 
panies of  Shamokin  and  nearby  towns  have  received  a large  share  of 
his  energetic  efforts,  and  it  is  in  no  small  degree  to  his  financial  fore- 
sight that  the  prosperous  condition  of  many  of  the  most  successful  of 
these  corporations  is  due. 

William  C.  McConnell,  of  Shamokin,  Northumberland  County, 
was  born  in  Halifax,  Dauphin  County,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  4th  day 
of  April,  i860.  His  family  was  one  of  the  oldest  in  that  section,  both 
his  father  and  his  mother  being  natives  of  the  county.  His  parents 
were  George  Washington  McConnell  and  Sarah  Marsh  McConnell, 
both  of  whom  are  now  deceased.  The  early  days  of  the  subject  of 
this  review  were  spent  in  his  native  county,  and  he  received  his 
primary  education  at  the  neighboring  public  schools.  In  these  institu- 
tions he  made  such  excellent  progress  and  proved  himself  such  a ready 
student  that,  in  1877,  entered  Franklin  and  Marshall  Academy, 
located  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  in  which  institution  he  rounded  out 
his  education  and  prepared  himself  for  admission  into  the  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College,  where  he  spent  two  years,  during  which  he 
profited  by  every  opportunity. 
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On  the  I St  day  of  January,  1882,  Mr.  McConnell  associated  him- 
self as  a partner  with  the  firm  of  Kulp,  McWilliams  & Company, 
dealers  in  lumber,  brick  and  ice.  For  more  than  four  years  he 
remained  a member  of  this  business  house,  and,  in  1886,  when  the 
partnership  was  dissolved  and  Mr.  Kulp  continued  the  lumber  busi- 
ness, Mr.  McConnell  and  Mr.  McWilliams,  the  remaining  members  of 
the  firm,  formed  a partnership,  under  the  title  of  McWilliams  & 
McConnell,  and  continued  in  the  ice  and  brick  trade.  This  firm  is  now 
one  of  the  best  known  in  the  northeastern  section  of  the  State. 

The  business  capacity  and  indomitable  energy  of  Mr.  McConnell 
are  best  illustrated,  however,  by  a statement  of  the  many  interests 
with  which  he  is  allied,  and  the  public  and  semi-public  enterprises 
which  owe  a large  measure  of  their  success  to  his  ready  guidance.  He 
was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Roaring  Creek,  Anthracite  and 
Bear  Gap  Water  companies,  and  his  associates  in  their  management 
have  indicated  their  confidence  in  his  abilities  by  electing  him  to  the 
Presidency  of  these  corporations,  which  important  position  he  has  held 
for  several  years,  fulfilling  the  duties  thereof  with  rare  fidelity.  He  has 
also  been  President  of  the  Shamokin  Water  Company  since  May, 
1886.  The  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Company,  of  Shamokin,  and 
the  Shamokin  Arc  Light  Company  have  also  had  the  benefit  of  his 
business  experience  through  his  connection  with  them  as  a member  of 
their  directorates.  Mr.  McConnell  is  a Director  in  the  Shamokin 
Banking  Company,  Lewisburg  and  Buffalo  Valley  Railroad  Company, 
and  a member  of  the  Shamokin  Board  of  Trade,  three  connections 
which  aptly  show  how  varied  have  been  his  interests  and  how  diver- 
sified his  enercretic  efforts. 

o 

Thoroughly  imbued  with  the  conviction  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  citizen  to  show  his  public  spirit  by  participating  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  country,  Mr.  McConnell 
early  allied  himself  with  the  Republican  party  and  has  always  been  a 
stalwart  member  of  that  great  political  organization.  Despite  his 
active  participation  in  partisan  politics,  he  has  never  consented,  how- 
ever, to  hold  either  a municipal,  county.  State  or  governmental  office, 
although,  had  he  so  chosen,  many  marks  of  the  esteem  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  would  doubtless  have  been  conferred  upon  him.  His  activity 
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has  been  confined  to  giving  counsel  and  support  to  the  organizations 
and  to  taking  an  active  part  in  the  nominating  conventions.  In 
1890  he  was  a Delegate  to  the  State  Convention  which  placed  George 
W.  Delamater  in  nomination  for  the  Governorship,  and,  in  1892,  he 
represented  the  Seventeenth  Congressional  District  of  Pennsylvania 
in  the  Republican  National  Convention,  held  at  Minneapolis,  which 
renominated  Benjamin  Harrison  for  the  Presidency  of  the  Union. 

He  was  appointed  Aide-de-Camp,  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  on  the  staff  of  Governor  Hastings  on  the  14th  day  of  April, 
1896.  The  Union  League  of  Philadelphia  elected  him  to  membership 
in  that  famous  social  organization  in  February,  1897.  Mr.  McConnell 
and  his  family  are  members  of  the  Trinity  Lutheran  Church  of 
Shamokin.  He  is  a member  of  Elysburg  Lodge,  No.  414,  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons,  of  Shamokin ; Chapter  No.  264,  Royal  Arch 
Masons  ; and  Shamokin  Commandery,  No.  77,  Knights  Templar. 

On  the  9th  day  of  June,  1881,  he  was  married  to  Ida  V.,  daughter 
of  Nathan  F.  and  Eliza  (Samuels)  Martz,  of  Sunbury,  Pennsylvania. 
Mrs.  McConnell  is  a native  of  Northumberland  County  and  is  the 
mother  of  two  children,  William  Donald,  deceased,  and  Katharine 
Martz. 


N the  service  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company, 
that  vast  corporation,  with  its  tentacles  of  traffic 
extending  over  a large  portion  of  the  United  States, 
many  cf  the  most  remarkable  men  of  Pennsylvania 
have  been  reared  and  developed.  The  history  of 
these  representative  railroad  men  points  out  the  fact  that  a close 
attention  to  business  and  an  honest  desire  to  serve  the  vast  interests 
of  the  organization  with  which  they  have  begun  their  active  business 
career  unfailingly  brings  forth  fruit  in  promotion  and  a rapid  rise  to 
prominence.  A noteworthy  instance  of  this  fact  is  presented  in  the 
career  of  James  McCrea,  First  Vice-President  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  and  the  subject  of  this  biography.  Mr.  McCrea  entered  rail- 
road service  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and 
he  has  had  practical  experience  in  every  branch  of  railroading  from 
that  time  on.  To-day  he  ranks  as  one  of  the  best  informed  railroaders 
in  the  United  States,  a fact  due  to  his  large  experience  and  his  indi- 
vidual energy  and  critical  judgment. 

James  McCrea  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  May  i,  1848,  his  father 
being  Doctor  McCrea,  a leading  citizen  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
McCrea  received  a general  education  at  the  school  of  Rev.  Jno.  W. 
Fairies,  which  was  completed  at  the  Pennsylvania  Polytechnic  College. 
After  his  preparatory  education  on  technical  lines  he  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Connellsville  and  Southern  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  in  June, 
1865,  as  rodman.  In  December,  1867,  he  left  the  employ  of  this  road 
and  entered  that  of  the  Wilmington  and  Reading  Railroad  Company 
as  a rodman  in  the  engineer  corps  engaged  In  constructing  that  line. 
Ambitious  to  attain  still  greater  progress,  he  left  that  service  In  Sep- 
tember, 1868,  and  engaged  as  Assistant  Engineer  in  the  construction 
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of  the  Bennett’s  Branch  of  the  Allegheny  Valley  Railroad,  where 
he  remained  until  March  i,  1871.  In  the  various  operations  which 
were  assigned  to  his  care  during  this  course  of  service,  he  demon- 
strated his  thoroughness  and  capability  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
attracted  the  attention  of  higher  railroad  officials,  and,  upon  severing 
his  connection  with  the  Allegheny  Valley  Railroad,  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  then  rapidly  growing  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  in 
its  Construction  Department.  Here  he  held  the  responsible  position 
of  Principal  Assistant  Engineer  and  was  given  large  opportunities  of 
demonstrating  his  ability. 

Mr.  McCrea’s  early  railroad  service  afforded  him  large  scope  to 
develop  his  skill  in  the  various  operations  with  which  he  came  in 
contact.  Being  invested  with  natural  ability  as  well  as  adaptation  to 
the  work,  his  advancement  in  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  very 
rapid.  On  the  ist  day  of  August,  1874,  he  was  transferred  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Assistant  Engineer  of  the  Philadelphia  Division,  continuing  in 
this  office  until  the  ist  day  of  January,  1875,  when  he  was  made  Super- 
intendent of  the  Middle  Division,  with  headquarters  at  Harrisburg. 
In  October,  1878,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Superintendency  of  the 
New  York  Division,  with  headquarters  in  Jersey  City. 

On  May  i,  1882,  Mr.  McCrea  was  appointed  to  the  management 
of  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  Railway  and  the  Chicago, 
St.  Louis  and  Pittsburg  Railroad,  and  on  October  10,  1885,  was 
advanced  to  the  post  of  General  Manager  of  all  the  Pennsylvania 
lines  west  of  Pittsburg.  On  November  i,  1887,  he  was  elected 
Fourth  Vice-President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  west  of  Pittsburg. 
On  March  i,  1890,  he  was  advanced  to  the  Second  Vice-Presidency. 
On  May  i,  1891,  after  the  death  of  J.  N.  McCullough,  First  Vice- 
President,  Mr.  McCrea  was  elected  to  succeed  him,  and  this  position 
he  now  holds. 

Mr.  McCrea  married  Ada  Montgomery,  a niece  of  Gen.  James 
Kennedy  and  William  G.  Moorehead. 


E of  the  most  important  branches  of  the  industrial 
development  which  has  marked  the  progress  of  Penn- 
sylvania during  the  latter  half  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury has  been  the  construction  of  the  various  railroad 
systems  of  the  State,  which,  uniting  one  point  with 
another,  and  bringing  into  closer  contact  the  large  cities  and  smaller 
towns,  have  exercised  a potent  influence  over  commerce  and  the  manu- 
facturing interests.  Charles  McFadden,  the  subject  of  this  biography, 
during  his  life,  was  known  far  and  near  as  one  of  the  most  active 
agents  in  promoting  the  prosperity  of  the  State;  his  was  an  arduous 
task,  and  during  his  busy  career  he  made  the  record  of  having  built 
and  constructed  more  miles  of  railroad  than  any  other  contractor  of 
his  time. 

Charles  McFadden  was  born  in  Liverpool,  Perry  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, December  13,  1830,  and  died  March  4,  1895,  Philadelphia, 
where  he  had  attained  a most  prominent  position  In  the  financial 
and  business  world.  He  was  the  son  of  John  McFadden,  who 
emigrated  from  Ireland,  and  Ann  Mclntlre,  wFo  was  also  a native 
of  the  Emerald  Isle.  His  parents  settled  In  Pennsylvania,  and  when 
their  son  was  old  enough  to  attend  the  public  schools  he  was  sent  to 
the  Adams  Academy  until  he  was  about  fifteen  years  of  age.  He 
then  began  working  for  his  father  in  railroad  and  canal  construction, 
the  elder  McFadden  being  widely  known  as  a constructor  in  that  line. 
When  Charles  McFadden  was  nineteen  years  old,  his  father,  recogniz- 
ing his  merit,  ability  and  progressiveness,  took  him  into  partnership 
and,  together,  they  contracted  for  some  of  the  largest  operations 
known  in  railroad  construction  for  a number  of  years.  The  firm  was 
organized  as  John  McFadden  & Sons,  and  after  Charles  McFadden 
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had  served  several  years  as  a partner,  he  branched  out  in  his  indi- 
vidual operations.  He  was  successively  a member  of  Barnes  & 
McFadden;  Nead  & McFadden;  McFadden  & Kelly,  and  then  Charles 
McFadden  & Sons,  of  which  organization  he  was  the  senior  partner. 

Mr.  McFadden  began  life  as  a poor  boy  and,  by  hard  work  and 
unremitting  attention  to  whatever  business  cares  and  duties  he  had  on 
hand,  advanced  himself  into  the  recognition  of  the  prominent  men  of 
the  community.  In  his  youth  he  had  learned  much  of  usefulness  to 
him,  and  had  succeeded  in  mastering  the  details  of  railroad  construction 
most  thoroughly.  Through  a number  of  years  he  advanced  step  by  step 
in  the  estimation  of  capitalists  until  he  had  obtained  a position  in  the 
business  community  as  the  largest  railroad  contractor  in  the  State.  A 
self-made  man,  he  owed  his  success  to  close  application  to  business  and 
his  indefatigable  efforts  to  advance  himself.  He  was  a thoroughly 
conscientious  worker  and  paid  strict  attention  to  business,  with  the 
result  that  he  is  referred  to  in  the  industrial  world  as  having  built  and 
finished  more  lines  of  railroad  in  Pennsylvania  than  any  other  con- 
tractor of  his  day.  Recognizing  in  the  railroad  systems  of  the  Key- 
stone State  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  development  of 
its  commerce,  the  leading  men  of  Pennsylvania  were  unanimous  in 
according  Mr.  McFadden  a prominent  place  in  the  roster  of  those  who 
advanced  its  interests  in  a material  manner.  Mr.  McFadden  built 
nearly  all  the  branch  lines  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  and  was 
instrumental  In  completing  some  of  the  most  successful  branch  roads 
in  the  State.  Many  hundreds  of  miles  of  rail,  laid  across  mountain, 
plain  and  valley,  through  forests  and  over  primeval  districts,  where  the 
forces  of  civilization  had  not  yet  penetrated,  were  constructed  by  him. 
He  wielded  a vast  force  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  his  State,  and 
was  a notable  aid  to  the  leaders  of  commercial  activity. 

Not  alone  as  a contractor  was  Mr.  McFadden  known  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  his  reputation  as  a business  man  was  of  the  highest  order. 
His  judgment  was  at  all  times  recognized  as  that  of  a clear-headed 
and  logical  man  of  experience,  and  his  participation  In  the  business 
affairs  of  several  leading  industrial  and  railroad  companies  largely 
served  to  advance  their  welfare.  He  was  a Director  of  the  Keystone 
National  Bank  and  was  also  a Director  in  the  Black  Lick  Mining 
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Company.  He  was  President  of  the  Cornwall  and  Reading  Railroad, 
and  was  also  President  of  the  Conshohocken  Stone  Quarry  Company. 

As  a railroad  constructor  Mr.  McFadden  attained  his  widest 
recognition,  however,  and  these  systems  comprise  but  a small  part  of 
his  work : The  Cape  May  Railroad  ; the  tunnels  at  Hamburg,  Phila- 
delphia and  Reading;  tunnel  at  Phcenixville,  Pennsylvania  Railroad; 
tunnel.  Summit,  Allegheny  Valley  Railroad ; and  tunnel  Allegheny 
Mountain,  South  Penn  Railroad ; Musconetcong  tunnel,  Easton  and 
Amboy  Railroad  ; the  South  Penn  Railroad,  fifteen  miles  ; the  Holmes- 
burg  Bridge,  Pennsylvania  Railroad ; the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  in 
New  York,  lo  miles  ; the  Cambria  and  Clearfield  Railroad;  the  New 
York  City  and  Northern  Railroad;  the  Columbia  and  Port  Deposit 
Railroad,  Schuylkill  Valley  at  Hamburg;  Ridgway  and  Clearfield 
Railroad,  for  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  ; New  York,  Lake  Erie 
and  Western  branches  in  McKean,  Elk  and  Jefferson  Counties,  Penn- 
sylvania; Ebensburg,  Black  Lick  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  In 
addition,  he  has  built,  probably,  thirty  other  lines  and  off-shoots  thereof. 
While  still  a young  man,  Mr.  McFadden  was  married  to  Sarah  A. 
Mclntire,  whose  ancestry  united  the  racial  characteristics  of  the  Ger- 
man and  Scotch-Irish.  They  had  eleven  children,  six  of  whom  are  still 
living.  Mr.  McFadden  was  socially  prominent  and,  in  his  later  years, 
he  rose  to  an  enviable  position  in  his  city  and  State.  He  was  well 
known  as  a lover  of  fine  horse-flesh,  and  took  delight  in  promoting 
various  club  and  social  connections.  Always  a strict  business  man, 
however,  he  was  active  up  until  the  time  of  his  much  regretted  demise. 
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VER  an  earnest  worker  for  the  advancement  of  his 
native  city,  few  business  men  in  Philadelphia  can 
point  to  a more  active  and  successful  career  than 
John  R.  McFetridge,  the  subject  of  this  biographical 
review.  Besides  being  at  the  head  of  an  extensive 
printing  and  publishing  house,  he  is  prominently  identified  with 
numerous  enterprises  of  a corporate  character  and  is  in  every 
respect  a thoroughly  progressive  and  representative  citizen  of  the 
Keystone  State. 

John  R.  McFetridge  is  a native  of  Philadelphia.  He  is  the  son 
of  Samuel  Long  and  Jane  Reed  McFetridge.  He  received  his  element- 
ary education  in  the  public  schools,  afterwards  taking  a course  of  study 
at  Gregory’s  English  and  Classical  Academy.  After  leaving  school 
he  accepted  a position  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Department  under 
Jesper  Harding,  the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  First  District 
of  Pennsylvania.  Subsequently  he  became  a superintendent  of  the 
Inquirer  Paper  Mills,  owned  and  operated  by  William  W.  Harding, 
and  located  in  that  section  of  Philadelphia  known  as  Manayunk.  On 
September  15,  1877,  Mr.  McFetridge  entered  into  partnership  with 
William  M.  Burk,  under  the  firm  name  of  Burk  & McFetridge,  and 
they  acquired  the  plant  and  business  of  the  Inquirer  Printing  House, 
founded  by  Jesper  Harding  in  1810,  and  which,  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase, was  being  conducted  by  the  latter’s  son,  William  W.  Harding. 
The  innate  vigor  and  progressive  ideas  of  Mr.  McFetridge  were  at 
once  felt  when  the  new  firm  became  the  owners,  and  the  concern  soon 
attained  a conspicuous  prominence,  which  it  continues  to  hold  among 
the  foremost  enterprises  of  Philadelphia.  The  establishment  at  306 
and  308  Chestnut  Street  has  from  time  to  time  been  enlarged,  the 
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equipments  renewed  and  the  general  facilities  improved,  in  order  to 
keep  in  the  front  rank  of  the  advancement  In  the  typographic  and 
lithographic  arts,  as  well  as  to  efificlently  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
constantly  growing  patronage.  The  establishment  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  extensive  among  the  printing  concerns  of  the  United  States, 
and  its  operations  embrace  all  branches  of  printing,  lithography  and 
publishing.  On  April  i,  1893,  the  Burk  & McFetridge  Company  was 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  with  a capital  stock 
of  $150,000,  and  became  the  successors  of  the  firm,  William  M.  Burk 
retiring  from  the  business  and  Mr.  McFetridge  being  elected  to  the 
Presidency. 

Cognizant  of  his  superior  executive  ability  and  untiring  energy, 
and  in  appreciation  of  his  zeal  In  promoting  the  interests  of  the  craft, 
Mr.  McFetridge  was,  on  April  10,  1890,  chosen  President  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Typothetse,  an  association  consisting  of  the  leading  master 
printers  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  his  predecessor  being  Col.  Clayton 
McMichael.  Mr.  McFetridge  was  retained  in  the  position  year  after 
year  until  he  insisted  on  being  relieved,  whereupon,  in  April,  1897, 
Col.  M.  Richards  Muckle  was  selected  as  his  successor.  In  1894  the 
United  Typothetae  of  America,  embracing  local  Typothetae  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  held  its  annual  sessions  on  the 
grounds  of  the  World’s  Fair  at  Chicago,  at  which  John  R.  McFetridge 
was  unanimously  chosen  the  President.  He  has  also  been  a Delegate 
to  the  conventions  of  the  general  body  held  at  various  times. 

Besides  his  wonderful  activity  in  the  printing  lines,  Mr.  McFetridge 
also  brings  from  the  management  of  various  other  business  enterprises, 
with  which  he  is  connected,  that  sterling  integrity,  enthusiastic  devo- 
tion and  sound  judgment,  accompanied  by  genial  qualities  and  a 
cordial  disposition,  that  have  accomplished  remarkable  results  in  his 
Individual  affairs.  He  is  a representative  citizen  of  his  native  city  in 
more  ways  than  one,  and  Is  as  notable  for  his  public  spirit  as  he  is 
highly  respected  by  all  who  come  in  contact  with  him.  He  was  among 
the  first  to  advocate  the  erection  of  the  Philadelphia  Bourse,  the  only 
Institution  of  its  kind  on  the  Western  Continent.  He  was  a liberal 
contributor  and  a hard  worker  to  the  consummation  of  the  movement, 
and  is  now  one  of  the  Directors  and  also  a member  of  the  Executive 
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Committee.  He  is  also  a Director  of  the  Manufacturers’  Club,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  and  of 
the  Franklin  Reformatory  Home. 

Mr.  McFetridge  is  no  less  conspicuous  in  the  Masonic  Fraternity 
than  in  the  business  world.  In  the  various  branches  of  that  Order  he 
Is,  and  has  been  throughout  his  manhood,  an  indefatigable  and  ardent 
worker.  He  has  the  honor  of  being  the  initiate  member  of  Potter 
Lodge,  No.  441,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons.  He  was  a Worshipful 
Master  in  1881,  and  is  now  the  Treasurer,  to  which  position  he  was 
elected  shortly  after  completing  his  term  as  Master.  He  has  since 
been  re-elected  annually.  He  Is  a member  of  Harmony  Chapter,  No. 
52,  Holy  Royal  Arch  Masons,  and  of  St.  Alban  Commandery,  No. 
47,  Knights  Templar,  of  which  body  he  was  Eminent  Commander  In 
1888  and  1889,  continuing  for  over  eight  years  to  officiate  in  that 
capacity  in  conferring  the  Order  of  the  Temple.  He  is  also  actively 
identified  with  a number  of  other  associations  of  a business,  social  and 
benevolent  character. 


ELDOM  has  the  assertion  that  some  men  are  born  to  a 
particular  avocation  had  a more  truthful  or  forceful 
exemplification  in  this  community  than  that  furnished 
in  the  highly  successful  career  of  Patricius  McManus, 
the  subject  of  this  biographical  sketch.  Through  direct 
heredity,  it  might  be  said,  he  is  a contractor  and  builder  of  railroad 
lines  and  canals,  for  many  of  his  forebears  were  engaged  in  the  same 
business. 

Patricius  McManus  was  born  in  Pottsville,  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
22d  day  of  November,  1847.  His  mother  was  Anna  McGovern,  a 
Pennsylvanian  by  birth  and  a daughter  of  Thomas  McGovern,  who 
was  a pioneer  contractor  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States. 
The  latter  helped  to  devise  and  took  a most  prominent  part  in  the 
construction  of  the  Erie  Canal,  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  and  the 
old  Portage  Road  Canal,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  other  large  operations 
of  the  times.  The  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  John 
McManus,  a native  of  County  Fermanagh,  Ireland,  and  who  came 
to  this  country  when  a young  man,  beginning  life  as  a contractor  and 
builder  in  a minor  way,  and,  through  devoting  his  energies  conscien- 
tiously to  his  work,  became  one  of  the  greatest  contractors  and 
builders  of  his  day.  Young  Patricius  received  his  early  education  at 
the  Macungie  Institute,  Lehigh  County,  Pennsylvania,  and,  while  still 
in  his  teens,  he  entered  the  public  schools  of  Lancaster  County,  where 
he  very  creditably  passed  the  highest  examinations.  His  first  step  in 
the  world  of  business  was  taken  under  the  direction  of  one  of  his 
grandfathers  and  an  uncle,  who  were  at  that  time  among  the  most 
prominent  contractors  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  As  early  as 
1866,  when  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  Mr.  McManus  entered  into  a 
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contract  to  build  eleven  miles  of  the  Sunbury  and  Lewistown  Railroad. 
This  was  his  first  venture  single-handed  in  the  wide  and  difficult  field 
of  railroad  construction,  and  it  was  rapidly  followed  by  many  important 
and  intricate  operations,  such  as  the  building  of  the  Philadelphia  Stock 
Yard,  the  construction  of  the  entire  track  system  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  in  connection  with  the  Centennial  grounds,  and  the  comple- 
tion of  the  track-laying  at  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Station  at  Thirty- 
second  and  Market  streets. 

Mr.  McManus  once  held  the  position  of  Roadmaster  of  the  Pitts- 
burg and  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  and  later  supervised  the  building  of  the 
double  track  system  to  Atlantic  City  for  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railway.  He  also  built  sixty  miles  of  the  double  track  of  the  Williams- 
port Division  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railway,  besides  the 
mason  work  for  two  bridges  across  the  Susquehanna  River.  Mr. 
McManus  took  a most  active  part  in  the  reconstruction  of  roadbed 
and  waterways  at  South  Fork  and  Johnstown  just  after  the  Johns- 
town flood,  and  has  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  doing  some  of  the 
heaviest  work  in  the  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  such  as  the 
changing  of  the  line  of  the  roadbed  at  Conewago,  Hillsdale,  Bixler, 
Bennington  and  Newton-Hamilton.  One  of  his  greatest  feats  in  the 
line  of  railroad  construction,  and  a work  that  stands  forth  as  an  invari- 
able guide  and  a source  of  instruction  to  other  contractors,  is  found  in 
the  magnificent  Philadelphia  terminal  system  of  tracks  at  the  Broad 
Street  Station  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  At  that  busy  place  hun- 
dreds of  trains  arrive  and  depart  daily  without  confusion  or  the  slight- 
est hitch,  and  even  within  a few  seconds  of  one  another.  This  very 
gratifying  result  is  conceded  to  be  primarily  due  to  the  perfect  track 
system  devised  and  constructed  by  Mr.  McManus,  who  has  also  made 
his  mark  on  other  railway  lines.  The  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and 
Baltimore  Railroad  tunnel,  under  the  main  tracks  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  in  the  West  Philadelphia  yard,  was  constructed  under  his 
supervision,  and  he  built  the  tunnel  under  the  New  York  Division 
tracks  at  Thirty-fifth  Street,  Philadelphia.  He  has  also  done  consider- 
able macadam  work  in  and  around  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

From  1884  until  1894  Mr.  McManus  was  in  partnership  with 
James  B.  Reilly,  his  half  brother,  doing  business  under  the  name  of 
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McManus  & Reilly,  general  contractors.  In  1894  Mr.  McManus 
bought  out  Mr.  Reilly’s  interest  and  conducted  the  business  in  his  own 
name  until  March,  1897,  when  he  organized  his  business  into  a stock 
company,  known  as  the  McManus  Construction  Company,  of  which 
he  is  the  President  and  General  Manager.  He  is  also  President  of 
The  Glen  Mills  Stone  Quarrying  and  Crushing  Company.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Engineers’  Club  of  Philadelphia,  the  Athletic  Club  of 
Philadelphia,  and  the  Society  of  the  Friendly  Sons-  of  St.  Patrick,  of 
Philadelphia.  At  present  he  is  engaged  in  reconstructing  the  old  Dis- 
mal Swamp  Canal  in  Virginia  and  South  Carolina,  making  an  inland 
waterway  between  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  Albemarle  Sound. 
He  is  also,  at  present,  engaged  in  building  the  temporary  track  system 
on  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Subway,  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  McManus  was  married,  in  the  spring  of  1867,  to  Mary  Jane 
Swengle,  by  whom  he  had  four  children,  Regina,  John  A.,  Ed.  J.  and 
Josephine.  He  was  married  the  second  time  on  January  4,  1888,  to 
Elizabeth  McGovern,  by  whom  he  has  had  six  children,  Herbert,  Anna 
Marie,  Joseph,  Leo  Patricius,  Elizabeth  and  Gertrude. 
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^|OBERT  MALACHI  McWADE  was  born  at  Belfast, 
Ireland,  December  25,  1850.  His  father  was  James 
D.  McWade,  a North-of-Ireland  man,  and  his  mother 
Susannah  (Rae)  McWade,  a Scotch  Highland  maid. 
They  were  in  comfortable  circumstances  and  had 
determined  to  give  their  son  a good  education.  ' Mr.  McWade’s 
father  was  anxious  that  Robert  should  enter  the  priesthood  and,  with 
that  view,  directed  his  studies.  He  was  instructed  by  a private  tutor 
and  was  sent  to  the  school  of  Hugh  McEntee,  who  was  a Belfast 
teacher  of  note.  He  then  went  to  St.  Aloysius  College  at  Glasgow, 
where  he  remained  for  a short  time.  Illness  interrupted  his  studies, 
and  it  was  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years  that  a trip  to  this  country  was 
suggested  as  being  beneficial.  He  was  already  well  advanced  in  his 
studies  and  for  his  years  was  highly  accomplished.  His  teachings 
had  included  Greek  and  Latin,  and  in  these  branches  he  was  particu- 
larly bright.  Mr.  McWade  was  so  well  pleased  with  America  that  he 
determined  to  make  it  his  home.  He  returned  to  Ireland  with  health 
restored  and  resumed  his  studies,  passing  the  concursus  for  philos- 
ophy, During  his  next  two  years  he  studied  theology,  but  his  great 
desire  to  return  to  this  country  finally  prevailed.  He  was  about 
twenty-one  years  of  age  when  he  reached  Philadelphia.  Mr.  McWade, 
immediately  after  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  commenced  writing  for 
the  newspapers.  He  wrote  consecutively  for  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the 
Chicago  Times,  and  did  editorial  writing  for  the  trade  papers  in 
Boston.  He  also  did  much  local  reporting  and,  in  1874,  was  made 
City  Editor  of  Forney’s  Press.  Towards  the  close  of  1876  Mr, 
McWade  became  a reporter  for  the  Public  Ledger,  soon  rising  to 
the  position  of  Night  City  Editor,  and  finally  to  the  City  Editorship 
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of  that  newspaper.  Mr.  McWade,  in  order  to  wage  an  aggressive 
warfare  upon  the  old  political  rings  in  Philadelphia,  started  the 
publication  of  the  evening  and  Sunday  Leader.  These  he  con- 
ducted for  two  years,  still  continuing  on  the  staff  of  the  Public 
Ledger.  Their  suspension  followed  his  retirement  from  their  editorial 
management.  Mr.  McWade  also  founded  the  Delaware  County 
Citizen  at  Wayne.  He  published  the  “Translation  of  Demosthenes” 
in  1880,  a work  that  was  highly  commended  by  the  critics,  and  wrote 
“The  Great  Irish  Struggle,”  and  “The  Uncrowned  King,”  both  of 
which  had  a phenomenal  circulation  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and 
the  Australian  and  Canadian  colonies,  as  well  as  in  this  country. 
Mr.  McWade  enjoyed  the  close  confidence  and  friendship  of  George 
W.  Childs,  and  on  many  important  occasions  represented  the  great 
philanthropist.  He  also  was  a representative  of  the  city  in  the  matter 
of  investigating  the  condition  of  people  and  communities  that  were 
said  to  be  in  distress.  He  organized  the  famous  Citizens’  Permanent 
Relief  Committee  of  Philadelphia,  the  only  institution  of  its  kind  in 
the  world,  and  is  its  Vice-President.  As  a member  of  the  Citizens’ 
Relief  Committee,  he  visited  the  yellow  fever  districts  of  the  South, 
and  also  went  on  a tour  through  the  Western  districts,  where  there 
were  great  sufferings  on  account  of  the  floods.  With  Doctors  M.  S. 
French  and  E.  O.  Shakespere,  he  was  active  in  affording  relief  to 
the  sufferers  by  the  great  fires  at  Clarendon  and  DuBois,  and  indivi- 
dually rendered  service  at  the  fire  at  Milton.  His  services  were  also 
demanded  when  the  typhoid  epidemic  occurred  at  Plymouth  and 
Sugar  Notch.  Doctors  Shakespere,  French  and  Child  were  also  in 
attendance,  and,  after  the  great  work  of  conquering  the  epidemic  was 
completed,  they  prepared  a report  of  their  work,  which  was  widely 
circulated. 

Mr.  McWade  performed  other  valuable  services  for  the  com- 
mittee, making  a tour,  with  Doctor  French,  through  the  wilds  of  West 
Virginia,  where  the  people  were  reported  to  be  suffering  from  diseases 
and  death  from  the  drought.  Perhaps  the  most  exciting  of  his  trips 
on  mercy  bound  was  in  connection  with  the  visit  to  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  following  the  great  earthquake.  While  there  he  experienced 
nearly  a score  of  seismic  shocks.  He  assisted  very  greatly  in  the 
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raising  of  a fund  for  the  relief  of  the  Johnstown  flood  sufferers,  wrote 
the  majority  of  the  appeals  that  were  issued  by  the  Citizens’  Relief 
Committee,  and  was  President  of  the  Siberian  Exile  Relief  Associa- 
tion, He  has  for  years  been  prominent  in  Irish  affairs  in  America. 
He  assisted  in  the  formation  and  was  Secretary  of  the  Citizens’  Irish 
Famine  Relief  Committee  in  1889,  of  which  ex-Postmaster-General 
Wanamaker  was  Chairman.  He  took  a prominent  part  in  the  old 
Land  League  and  in  the  Irish  National  League  in  America.  He  was 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  League  in  1883,  and  was  elected  President 
thereof  in  June  of  that  year. 

He  was  a member  of  the  committees  of  reception  to  Charles 
Stewart  Parnell,  T,  P.  O’Connor,  M.P.,  Father  Sheehy,  Timothy  Healy, 
and  to  Dillon  and  O’Brien.  He  was  very  active  in  all  the  great  Irish 
movements  and  in  the  meetings  held  in  Philadelphia  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years,  including  the  raising  of  a $10,000  Parnell  Defense 
Fund  in  1888.  Mr.  McWade  is  a member  of  numerous  societies, 
including  the  Robert  Burns  Society ; the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick ; 
the  Manufacturers’  Club  of  Philadelphia ; the  National  Association  of 
American  Manufacturers;  the  American  Catholic  Historical  Society ; 
the  American  Statistical  Association  ; the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  and  the  Red  Cross  Society,  A few  years  ago 
Mr.  McWade  retired  from  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  and  all  active  news- 
paper work,  but  is  still  a contributor  to  the  newspapers  whenever 
occasions  of  interest  to  him  arise.  He  is  now  extensively  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  automatic  sprinklers,  and  has  been,  for  the  last 
five  years.  President  of  the  Universal  Automatic  Fire  Extinguisher 
Company  of  Pennsylvania,  a position  which  he  still  holds. 

Mr.  McWade  and  Rosina  Lenox  were  married  in  Scotland, 
in  1872.  Their  handsome  residence  at  Wayne  was  destroyed  by  fire 
several  years  ago  and  they,  immediately  thereafter,  secured  another 
home  in  that  delightful  suburb,  which  they  made  their  country  resi- 
dence, Mr.  McWade  then,  as  now,  owning  a fine  residence  in  the 
fashionable  part  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  McWade’s  wife  died  January  5, 
1895,  leaving  him  with  five  sons  and  one  daughter. 
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ILLIAM  J.  NEAD  was  born  in  Philadelphia  on  the 
15th  day  of  November,  1835,  of  that  sturdy  Irish 
stock  which  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  New  World.  His  father  was  a 
representative  citizen  of  Philadelphia  for  many  years 
and  widely  known  as  one  of  the  most  able  and  experienced  railroad 
contractors  in  the  Commonwealth,  this  important  field  having  occupied 
his  time  for  a third  of  a century,  during  which  he  executed  contracts 
on  many  of  Pennsylvania’s  most  important  lines.  The  son  became  a 
regular  attendant  at  the  educational  institutions  of  his  native  city, 
both  public  and  private,  at  an  early  age,  and  rapidly  advanced  into 
scholastic  knowledge,  and  laid  a most  excellent  foundation  for  that 
superstructure  which  he  has  since  acquired  in  the  great  field  of 
experience,  adding  also  to  the  education  therein  acquired  whatever 
information  he  could  glean  from  books  within  his  reach.  At  the  age 
of  seventeen  he  left  school  and  entered  the  commercial  world  in  the 
employ  of  James  H.  Orne,  who  then  had  a large  carpet-house  located 
at  638  Chestnut  Street.  For  four  years  he  remained  with  this  estab- 
lishment as  chief  bookkeeper.  The  work  proving  too  confining,  he 
decided  to  leave  the  employ  of  Mr.  Orne  and  engage  with  his  father 
in  the  more  active  occupation  of  railroad  contracting.  He  continued 
this  business,  however,  for  but  a short  time,  again  accepting  a place 
as  chief  bookkeeper,  this  time  with  the  wholesale  dry-goods  firm  of 
William  G.  Chittick  & Company.  This  firm,  some  time  afterwards, 
removed  to  New  York,  where  it  engaged  in  the  business  of  importing 
dry-goods  under  the  name  of  Lindsay,  Chittick  & Company,  Mr.  Nead 
remaining  in  their  employ  there  for  two  years.  His  health  was 
endangered  by  the  confinement  and  arduous  duties  incident  to  his 
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employment,  and,  for  the  joint  purpose  of  improving  himself  physically 
as  well  as  mentally,  he  severed  his  connection  with  this  firm  and  made 
a tour  over  Europe,  of  several  months’  duration,  during  which  he 
visited  the  World’s  Fair,  which  was  held  in  London  in  1862.  On  his 
return  from  his  travels  he  again  engaged  in  the  railroad  contracting 
business  in  connection  with  his  father,  the  firm  taking  the  partnership 
title  of  James  Nead  & Son.  He  continued  in  this  business  as  a mem- 
ber of  this  firm,  and  later,  upon  his  own  account,  until  1885.  During 
this  time  he  was  engaged  in  work  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
straightening  the  line  between  Philadelphia  and  Harrisburg,  and  after 
this  Company  leased  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad,  he  cut  the 
road  through  Bergen  Hill  to  Harsimus  Cove.  This  kind  of  work  had 
previously  been  avoided  by  contractors,  as  it  was  of  the  hardest 
nature,  the  ground  being  composed  of  crystalline  trap  rock.  Mr.  Nead 
successfully  fulfilled  the  terms  of  the  contract  by  the  use  of  steam 
drills  and  special  machinery,  completing  the  work  within  contract  time, 
to  the  surprise  of  those  versed  in  the  difficulties  of  such  undertakings. 
This  was  rendered  doubly  noteworthy  by  the  early  date  of  its  accom- 
plishment, the  year  1872.  This  was  one  of  the  first  operations  in  which 
the  defects  of  the  steam  drill,  then  in  use,  became  apparent,  and,  as  a 
result  thereof,  many  improvements  have  since  been  made.  On  this 
work  the  holes  were  drilled  thirty  feet  deep  and  four  inches  in  diam- 
eter, the  whole  operation  being  conducted  with  a skill  and  energy 
previously  unknown.  The  last  work  engaged  in  by  Mr.  Nead  was  in 
building  a portion  of  the  Schuylkill  Valley  railroad  and  bridge  work. 
Among  the  latter  was  the  bridge  which  spans  the  Schuylkill  River  at 
Phoenixville. 

Mr.  Nead’s  prominent  position  in  public  affairs  has  naturally  led 
to  his  identification  with  partisan  politics.  He  served  a term  in  Com- 
mon Councils  and,  although  a Democrat,  represented  the  Republican 
Twenty-eighth  Ward,  running  1,100  votes  ahead  of  his  ticket.  He 
was  selected  by  a committee  composed  of  Lewis  C.  Cassidy,  James 
Campbell,  John  O.  James,  and  others  of  the  best  known  citizens  of 
Philadelphia,  as  a candidate  against  P.  A.  B.  Widener  on  the  latter’s 
nomination  for  his  second  term  as  City  Treasurer  of  Philadelphia. 
The  selection  was  promptly  endorsed  by  the  Democratic  Convention. 
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The  high  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Nead  is  held  by  his  party  has  been 
evidenced  many  times.  He  has  been  selected  by  a Democratic  Con- 
vention for  the  office  of  State  Senator  and  as  the  Representative  of 
his  Congressional  District  for  Congress  of  the  United  States.  But,  of 
course,  he  was  unable  to  overcome  the  immense  Republican  majority 
in  his  district.  Mr.  Nead  served  for  seven  years  as  Guardian  of  the 
Poor,  having  been  elected  three  times  to  this  position  by  City  Councils. 

On  the  17th  day  of  June,  1885,  he  was  married  to  Susannah  E. 
Amer,  daughter  of  William  Amer,  one  of  the  most  extensive  morocco 
manufacturers  of  Philadelphia.  After  his  marriage  he  made  three 
tours  of  the  world,  having  visited  every  part  of  the  inhabited  globe, 
with  the  exception  of  South  America  and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Mr. 
Nead  has  kept  a record  of  the  trips,  and  it  shows  that  he  and  his  wife 
traveled  207,000  miles  abroad.  Mr.  Nead  makes  his  residence  at 
Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey.  He  has  been  Vice-President  of  the 
Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick  for  two  terms  (1882-1883)  and  twice 
President  (1884-1885). 





URING  the  latter  half  of  the  present  century  the  med- 
ical interests  of  the  State  have  been  advanced  along 
the  most  progressive  lines,  and  the  members  of  this 
distinguished  profession  have  acquired  so  thorough  a 
knowledge  of  its  needs  and  of  the  details  of  skillful 
practice  that  they  stand  pre-eminent  in  the  ranks  of  men  of  progress. 
Pennsylvania’s  schools  of  medicine  are  justly  noted  for  their  superi- 
ority, and  the  opportunities  offered  the  student  for  the  development  of 
his  professional  inclinations,  and,  after  graduation,  for  the  increase 
and  embellishment  of  his  knowledge,  are  so  large  and  varied  as  to 
afford  a remarkable  scope  for  the  enterprising  and  ambitious.  In  the 
practice  of  medicine  and  in  the  business  details  of  the  profession,  one 
of  the  most  prominent  men  in  his  section  of  Pennsylvania  is  Dr. 
Henry  M.  Neale,  the  subject  of  this  biography.  In  Upper  Lehigh  he 
is  a leading  citizen,  and  none  of  his  colleagues  has  attained  a more 
brilliant  success  than  he.  Doctor  Neale  has  kept  pace  with  the 
advancements  in  the  medical  profession.  With  all  the  modern  methods 
of  pathological  treatment  and  surgery  he  is  thoroughly  conversant. 
In  Upper  Lehigh  he  enjoys  a prominence  which  comes  to  him  as  one 
of  its  most  progressive  citizens  and  professional  men. 

Henry  M.  Neale  was  born  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  July  27, 
1856.  His  father  was  Martin  Hubbell  Neale,  and  his  mother  was 
Martha  Marion  Neale,  her  maiden  name  being  Hitchcock.  His 
father’s  parents  came  from  Tyrone,  Ireland,  and  his  mother’s  people 
reached  American  soil  on  the  “ Mayflower,”  to  the  early  colonists 
from  which  vessel  she  traces  her  ancestry.  After  a primary  education, 
which  prepared  him  for  an  academic  course,  Mr.  Neale  entered  the 
Lewis  Academy,  at  Southington,  Connecticut,  from  which  he  graduated. 
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He  was  then  tutored  for  three  years  by  Prof.  F.  A.  Brackett,  of  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  preparatory  to  taking  a medical  course  upon  which 
he  had  determined.  The  young  man  decided  that  in  the  profession 
of  medicine  he  would  find  that  outlet  for  his  energies  that  was  most 
suited  to  his  temperament,  and  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  edu- 
cation necessary  to  admission  to  practice,  he  entered  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  Philadelphia,  in  September,  1877.  He  studied  earnestly,  and, 
in  March,  1880,  was  graduated  with  honors.  He  was  appointed 
Resident  Physician  at  Blockley  Hospital  for  one  year,  after  passing  a 
competitive  examination  which  put  the  applicants  for  the  post  to  a 
severe  test.  The  fact  that  Doctor  Neale  was  chosen  indicated  his 
superior  attainments  and  his  thorough  fitness  for  an  active  part  in  the 
practice  of  medicine.  Doctor  Neale  located  in  Upper  Lehigh,  Penn- 
sylvania, where  he  shortly  established  a paying  practice.  In  the  medi- 
cal affairs  of  his  section  of  Pennsylvania  he  became  a recognized 
figure,  and  in  Upper  Lehigh’s  business  and  social  life  he  almost  at  once 
took  a prominent  part.  The  middle  coal-fields  recognized  in  him  a 
thoroughly  progressive  man,  and  he  soon  became  identified  with  its 
leading  business  organizations  and  municipal  institutions.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Freeland  Board  of  Health,  and  is  one  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Hazleton  State  Hospital,  having  been  appointed  by 
Governor  Beaver.  He  is  a stockholder  in  the  Mount  Jessup  Coal 
Company  and  the  Moosic  Mount  Coal  Company.  Doctor  Neale  is  a 
Director  in  the  White  Hall  Land  and  Improvement  Company  and  the 
Chapman  Standard  Slate  Company  ; he  is  also  a Director  in  the  E.  N. 
Welch  Clock  Company,  Forestville,  Connecticut ; a member  of  the 
Clover  Club,  Philadelphia,  Westmoreland  Club,  Wilkes-Barre,  and  the 
Pen  and  Pencil  Club,  Philadelphia.  While  these  business  interests 
occupy  his  attention  to  a considerable  extent,  yet  his  liveliest  ambitions 
and  his  chief  energies  are  centered  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  its 
higher  development. 

On  March  4,  1884,  Doctor  Neale  was  married  to  Ada  Leis- 
enring,  of  Upper  Lehigh,  Pennsylvania.  They  have  three  children — 
Mahlon  Kemmerer  Neale,  Joseph  Hawley  Neale  and  Gertrude  Leisen- 
ring  Neale.  In  the  social  affairs  of  the  middle  coal-fields  Doctor 
Neale  takes  an  active  part,  and  in  all  the  movements  of  a public 
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nature,  particularly  such  as  are  identified  with  the  advancement  of 
humanity,  he  is  a prominent  participant. 

Doctor  Neale  never  misses  an  opportunity  of  securing  the  latest 
data  in  reference  to  the  progress  of  the  profession  of  medicine.  His 
extensive  associations  in  the  social  and  business  circles  of  Philadelphia 
and  the  Upper  Lehigh  section  are  of  immense  value  in  developing  his 
many  excellent  qualities.  In  public  life  he  is  as  conspicuous  for  his 
thorough  progressiveness  as  he  is  widely  noted  for  ability  in  his  chosen 
profession.  His  rank  among  prominent  Pennsylvanians  is  exalted  to 
a large  degree. 


every  community  and  in  every  section  of  the  country 
there  are  certain  duties,  trusts  and  responsibilities  of 
so  high  a nature  that  they  constitute  honors  which 
many  would  willingly  assume,  but  which,  in  the  very 
nature  of  affairs,  comparatively  few  are  fitted  to 
hold.  The  progress  of  financial  and  commercial  organizations  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  has  demonstrated  that  only  picked  men  can 
conduct  such  trusts  with  credit  to  themselves  and  profit  and  satisfac- 
tion to  others  associated  with  them.  The  town  of  Selins  Grove  and 
the  adjacent  country  owe  a large  amount  of  their  present  prosperity 
to  the  fact  that  in  their  affairs  men  of  the  highest  calibre  have  for 
many  years  been  prominent ; and  this  district  has  been  most  fortunate 
in  having  numbered  among  its  citizens  Calvin  B.  North,  the  subject  of 
this  biography.  Mr.  North,  for  the  past  generation,  has  been  closely 
identified  with  the  financial  interests  of  the  locality  and  has  been  one 
of  the  leading  men  of  the  community,  viewed  from  any  standpoint. 

Calvin  Blythe  North  was  born,  March  28,  1824,  at  M’Alister- 
ville,  Juniata  County,  Pennsylvania,  which  town  was  laid  out  by  and 
named  after  his  great-grandfather.  Major  Hugh  M’Alister,  who  served 
in  the  Revolutionary  War.  Mr.  North  is  the  descendant  of  a long 
line  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestors,  and  on  both  his  paternal  and  maternal 
sides  can  point  not  only  to  a most  desirable  racial  pride,  but  to  the  fact 
that,  as  his  country’s  needs  demanded,  his  forefathers  were  not  wanting 
in  patriotism,  many  of  them  rendering  excellent  military  service  in 
both  provincial  and  revolutionary  times,  and  their  names  being  enrolled 
upon  the  nation’s  honored  list  of  self-sacrificing  defenders.  Mr. 
North’s  father,  John  North,  married  Jane  Houston  M’Alister,  whose 
mother  was  Catharine  Elliott,  daughter  of  Major  John  Elliott,  who 
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served  in  the  Revolution,  John  North  was  the  son  of  Joshua  North, 
whose  father  was  Lieutenant  Roger  North,  who  was  in  the  provincial 
service  in  1748.  The  latter  was  the  son  of  Caleb  North,  who  came 
with  his  family  from  Ireland  in  the  year  1729. 

A few  years  ago  the  original  receipt  for  thirty-eight  guineas  for 
passage  of  Caleb  North  and  family  was  still  retained  in  a branch  of 
the  family,  dated  Cork,  Ireland,  May  i,  1729,  with  a memorandum  on 
it  of  landing  at  Philadelphia  on  the  20th  day  of  July  following.  The 
family  settled  near  Philadelphia,  from  which  point  they  have  since 
scattered  widely.  Mr.  North  was  the  oldest  of  a large  family,  and 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  the  public  and  private  schools  of  that 
day,  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen  entering  a country  store  in  the 
village  of  Thompsontown,  on  trial,  to  learn  the  mercantile  business. 
After  remaining  more  than  five  years  at  this  place  he  went  into  a 
wholesale  dry-goods  house  in  Philadelphia  for  part  of  a year,  as  sales- 
man, and  then  returned  to  his  native  village,  where  he  engaged  in  the 
mercantile  business  with  his  father  until  1855.  Having  a desire  to 
travel  and  extend  his  knowledge,  he  then  spent  a year  in  the  Western 
States,  after  which,  in  1857,  he  received  an  appointment  to  a clerkship 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  at  Washington,  where  he  remained 
until  the  fall  of  1861.  In  February,  1862,  he  was  appointed  Teller  in 
the  Mifflin  County  Bank,  at  Lewistown,  Pennsylvania,  and  held  this 
position  till  March,  1864,  when  he  resigned  to  take  charge  of  the  First 
National  Bank,  at  Selins  Grove,  In  which  capacity  he  has  won  honor 
and  reputation. 

Mr.  North  went  to  Selins  Grove  in  1864,  fully  confident  of 
being  able  to  participate  in  the  advancement  of  that  place,  both  to  his 
own  and  the  community’s  advantage.  The  same  year  in  which  he 
went  to  that  rising  town  he  assisted  in  organizing  the  First  National 
Bank  of  the  place,  and  since  that  time  has  been  continuously  the  Cash- 
ier of  the  institution.  During  the  Intervening  years  this  bank  has 
enjoyed  the  highest  credit  for  careful  and  conservative  management, 
passing  successfully  through  various  stages  of  advancement  and  all 
the  numerous  trials  incident  to  changes  in  conditions,  from  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War  to  the  present  day.  During  all  this  time  It  has 
never  passed  its  semi-annual  dividend  period  without  making  a 
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fair  return  to  the  stockholders,  and  these  notable  facts  are  as  largely 
attributable  to  the  admirable  work  of  Mr.  North,  and  his  far-seeing 
judgment  and  strict  integrity  as  Cashier,  as  to  any  other  cause.  The 
First  National  Bank  of  Selins  Grove  is  to-day  numbered  among  the 
staunchest  and  best  conducted  financial  institutions  in  the  Keystone 
State. 

Mr.  North’s  political  proclivities  have  always  been  Democratic, 
and  in  early  manhood  he  took  somewhat  of  an  active  part  in  numer- 
ous county  and  State  conventions  of  the  party.  However,  he  became 
less  active  in  later  years,  when  other  duties  claimed  the  larger  part  of 
his  time.  His  wife,  before  marriage,  was  Annie  Richter,  a native  of 
Selins  Grove,  daughter  of  Peter  Richter  and  Elizabeth  Holstein  Rich- 
ter. Mr.  Richter  was  one  of  the  early  pioneers  of  the  county  and 
one  of  its  most  prominent  men,  and  his  wife  was  a lineal  descendant 
of  Conrad  Weiser,  the  official  Indian  interpreter  of  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  was  held  in  high  esteem.  Their  son,  Roscoe 
Calvin  North,  the  only  surviving  child,  has  for  some  years  been  con- 
nected with  the  bank  as  Assistant  Cashier. 
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ANCASTFR  County  and  the  city  of  Columbia  have 
just  cause  to  be  proud  of  the  members  of  the  legal 
profession  who  make  their  homes  in  that  thriving 
section ; and  of  the  eminent  lawyers  who  have  done 
so  much  to  create  and  maintain  the  high  reputation 
enjoyed  by  the  County’s  Bar,  few  are  better  known  or  more  highly 
regarded  by  the  community  at  large  than  Hugh  McAlister  North, 
LL.D.,  the  subject  of  this  biographical  sketch. 

Hugh  McAlister  North  was  born.  May  7,  1826,  in  what  is 
now  Juniata  County,  Pennsylvania.  His  parents  were  John  and  Jane 
McAlister  North,  the  latter  the  daughter  of  Hugh  McAlister,  who 
was  one  of  the  original  settlers  in  that  section.  His  father.  Major 
Hugh  McAlister,  was  the  founder  and  proprietor  of  McAlisterville, 
Juniata  County,  and  was  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  Army.  The 
North  family  can  be  traced  backward  for  about  five  centuries  to  their 
home  in  the  British  Isles.  A member  of  the  family  accompanied 
Cromwell  to  Ireland,  and,  having  been  given  land  in  Westmeath 
County,  settled  there.  One  of  his  descendants  is  Hugh  McAlister 
North,  whose  boyhood  was  spent  in  McAlisterville,  where,  in 
the  public  and  private  schools  he  received  his  early  education, 
afterwards  attending  the  Miffiinburg  Academy.  Upon  the  completion 
of  a course  at  this  institution,  which  at  that  time  had  a very  high 
reputation,  and  which  is  now  claimed  as  the  Alma  Mater  of  many 
prominent  Pennsylvanians,  he  decided  to  embrace  the  legal  profession, 
and  accordingly,  as  a student,  entered  the  offices  of  Edmund  S.  Doty, 
of  Mifflintown,  and  of  Joseph  Casey,  New  Berlin,  Union  County.  The 
latter  was  afterwards  the  author  of  “ Casey’s  Reports  ” and  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  Claims  at  Washington.  Mr.  North  progressed 
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rapidly  under  such  favorable  auspices,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in 
May,  1849,  two  months  later  removing  to  Columbia,  Lancaster  County, 
where  he  has  since  continuously  practiced  his  profession.  During  the 
first  twenty  years  of  his  practice  Mr.  North  did  his  own  clerical  work, 
thus  acquiring  a thorough  familiarity  with  all  business  forms.  Hardly 
an  important  case  has  come  before  the  Lancaster  County  courts 
during  the  almost  half  a century  which  has  passed  since  his  admission, 
that  has  not  had  his  services  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

Mr.  North  has  always  been  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  principles 
of  Democracy  and,  as  early  as  1854,  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  of 
the  State.  In  i860  he  was  a Delegate  to  the  Democratic  Conventions 
at  Charleston  and  at  Baltimore,  at  both  times  holding  membership  on 
the  most  important  committee,  that  of  credentials,  which,  because  of 
the  strained  condition  of  politics  at  that  time,  called  for  the  keenest 
judgment  and  discretion.  Twice  has  Mr.  North  been  the  candidate  of 
his  party  for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  The  first  time  he 
was  nominated  in  opposition  to  Thaddeus  Stevens,  in  1864,  running 
far  ahead  of  his  ticket,  quite  a notable  achievement  for  a Democrat  in 
those  closing  days  of  the  Civil  War.  He  was  again  a candidate,  in 
1872,  against  A.  Herr  Smith. 

Mr.  North  has  been  solicitor  for  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railway  in  Lancaster  County  since  1863,  and  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  since  1869.  For  thirty-five  years  he  has  been  Attorney  for 
the  Columbia  National  Bank,  and  for  a third  of  a century  for  the  First 
National  Bank  of  that  place  ; also  holding  the  post  of  President  of  the 
latter  institution  for  a quarter  of  a century.  In  1874  he  received  a 
large  vote  for  the  nomination  of  Lieutenant-Governor  and,  in  1875,  a 
flattering  support  for  the  Gubernatorial  nomination.  In  1876  he  was 
a Delegate-at-Large  to  the  National  Democratic  Convention  at  St. 
Louis,  and  was  a Presidential  Elector  in  1884.  In  1891  his  talents 
were  recognized  by  his  party  in  his  nomination  for  the  office  of 
President  Judge  of  Lancaster  County  and,  in  1892,  on  the  death  of 
the  President  Judge,  the  Governor  tendered  him  the  place,  Mr.  North 
declining  the  honor.  He  has  been  President  of  the  Lancaster  Bar 
Association  since  its  organization,  and  a member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Association  since  its  foundation.  Almost  from  their  inception. 
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he  has  been  a member  of  both  the  American  and  National  Bar 
associations.  Mr.  North  is  a member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Scotch- 
Irish  Society,  in  whose  affairs  he  takes  a deep  interest.  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College,  in  1887,  recognized  his  talents  by  conferring  upon 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

Mr.  North  is  a Vestryman  in  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal  Church,  at 
Columbia,  and  is  its  Senior  Warden.  He  has  frequently  been  a 
Delegate  to  the  Diocesan  Conventions,  and  has  been  a Delegate  to 
the  Missionary  Council.  In  1895  he  was  a Delegate  to  the  General 
Convention  of  the  Church.  His  wife,  before  her  marriage,  was  Serena 
Mayer  Franklin,  daughter  of  Thomas  Emlen  Franklin,  LL.D.,  well 
known  in  the  legal  circles  of  the  State,  and  ex-Attorney-General  of 
Pennsylvania  under  Governors  Johnson  and  Pollock.  Their  daughter, 
Serena  Mayer  North,  resides  with  her  parents.  Their  son,  Hugh 
McAlister  North,  Jr.,  was  graduated  from  Yale  University  in  June,  1897. 


ROMINENT  among  the  capable  gentlemen  who  make 
up  the  membership  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar,  and  who 
enjoy  excellent  reputations  as  barristers  in  New  York 
and  other  important  cities,  as  well  as  in  the  courts  of 
Pennsylvania,  is  Henry  Nunez.  Of  deep  learning, 
quick  perception  and  keen  wit,  Mr.  Nunez  is  as  popular  socially  as  he 
is  capable  professionally.  With  an  unusually  large  fund  of  anecdote, 
and  possessing  the  ability  of  reciting  well,  he  is  always  a welcome  and 
entertaining  member  of  any  gathering.  As  a lawyer  he  is  alert,  direct 
and  incisive.  Careful  in  preparing  cases,  and  cautious  in  giving  advice 
to  clients,  he  is  uniformly  successful  in  his  practice,  and  the  interests  of 
those  who  place  their  confidence  in  him  are  well  protected.  He  believes 
in  keeping  bad  cases  out  of  the  courts  and  in  settling  them  at  once, 
without  litigation,  if  possible.  Mr.  Nunez  traveled  extensively  before 
finally  settling  down  to  a life  of  professional  activity  in  Philadelphia. 
He  practiced  law  in  Kentucky,  Ohio  and  Louisiana  for  several  years, 
and  earned  a reputation  in  the  courts  of  those  States  for  high  integrity 
and  commendable  activity. 

Henry  Nunez  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  September  5,  1840.  His 
parents  were  A.  J.  Nunez  and  Hester  (Bennam)  Nunez.  His  ances- 
tors on  both  paternal  and  maternal  sides  were  Spanish.  They  came 
to  this  country  in  the  early  part  of  the  century.  His  paternal  grand- 
father, A.  J.  Nunez,  was  an  artist  of  prominence  and  one  of  the  earliest 
members  of  tlie  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  ; he  was,  in  fact,  a member 
when  that  society  was  organized.  Mr.  Nunez’s  father  was  a physician 
and  practiced  his  profession  in  Philadelphia  for  a few  years,  but  went  to 
Cuba  about  1847  and  invested  a very  large  sum  (a  half-million  dollars) 
in  copper  mines  and  sugar  and  coffee  plantations.  He  remained  in 
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the  “Gem  of  the  Antilles”  until  1861,  when,  upon  the  breaking  out  of 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  he  retired  from  active  business  and  returned 
to  Philadelphia,  dying  six  years  later  in  this  city.  Mr.  Nunez  attended 
private  schools  in  Philadelphia  until  his  eighth  year,  when  he  joined 
his  father  in  Cuba.  There  he  had  private  tutors  and  was  later  gradu- 
ated from  the  College  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  in  his  sixteenth  year.  He 
then  came  back  to  the  United  States,  having  a very  imperfect  knowl- 
edge of  the  English  language.  He  attended  the  Academy  at  Strouds- 
burg, Pennsylvania,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a fluency  in  English. 
He  determined  to  study  law,  and,  returning  to  Philadelphia,  entered 
the  office  of  Joseph  P.  Longhead,  with  whom  he  registered.  A close 
student  and  hard  worker,  he  quickly  acquired  a knowledge  of  the  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  practice,  after  having  passed  a very  creditable 
examination,  in  i860.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  a few  months 
later,  he  assisted  in  the  recruiting  of  Company  F,  Eighty-first  Regi- 
ment of  Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  He  joined  the  company  at  Camp 
Good  Hope,  near  Alexandria,  Virginia,  but  was  not  mustered  into 
service  as  he  was  stricken  with  a very  serious  illness  and  was  ordered 
to  return  North  by  orders  of  the  Medical  Department  officials.  This 
was  a grievous  disappointment  to  Mr.  Nunez,  and,  upon  his  recovery, 
he  at  once  entered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  Paymasters’ 
Department,  actively  serving  in  the  capacity  of  Assistant  Paymaster, 
paying  troops  in  the  fields  and  hospital  until  the  closing  of  the  great 
conflict.  In  1866  he  opened  a law  office  in  Louisville,  Kentucky  ; but 
his  father  dying  in  1867,  he  returned  to  Philadelphia  and  resumed  the 
practice  of  law  there  until  1871,  when  he  moved  to  Cincinnati,  remain- 
ing in  that  city  as  an  active  member  of  the  Bar  for  six  years.  The 
next  four  succeeding  years  he  practiced  his  profession  in  New  Orleans. 
He  again  returned  to  Philadelphia  in  1887,  and  re-opened  offices,  hav- 
ing since  continued  in  this  city  in  the  practice  of  the  law.  Mr.  Nunez, 
while  not  by  any  means  a partisan  in  politics,  is  a Republican  and 
usually  supports  the  nominees  of  that  party.  He  has  never  permitted 
his  name  to  be  used  in  connection  with  any  office,  although  he  has 
been  ever  ready  to  respond  to  the  call  for  his  services,  from  those  in 
charge  of  important  campaigns.  Mr.  Nunez  is  a member  of  the 
Lawyers’  Club  and  of  the  Clover  Club.  He  is  one  of  the  earliest 
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members  of  the  latter  organization  and  has  for  the  past  six  or  seven 
years  been  the  Treasurer.  In  1859  Mr.  Nunez  and  Adeline  Bratton, 
of  Philadelphia,  were  married  in  this  city.  Mr.  Nunez  has  bene- 
fited not  only  himself,  through  his  years  of  activity,  but  his  fellow- 
man  has  been  largely  the  gainer.  In  social  and  legal  circles,  and  as 
a man  whose  instincts  were  based  on  a firm  intellectual  foundation, 
he  has  reached  a high  round  in  the  ladder  of  fame.  Just  a few  years 
past  the  half-century  mark  of  life,  his  career  has  been  worthy  and 
creditable  to  a marked  degree,  and  his  legion  of  friends  accentuate 
the  prophecy  of  a glowing  future  for  him. 
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EW  of  the  members  of  the  legal  profession  in  the  Quaker 
City  have  made  more  creditable  records  at  the  Bar  than 
— M.  J.  O’Callaghan,  widely  known  as  one  of  Philadel- 
phia’s most  successful  attorneys. 

Michael  Joseph  O’ Callaghan  was  born  in  Cork, 
Ireland,  October  24,  1857.  He  is  the  son  of  Patrick  O’Callaghan  and 
Margaret  Duggan.  He  was  educated  in  the  national  and  public  schools 
of  Ireland  and  England,  receiving  the  finishing  touches  of  his  classical 
course  under  the  guidance  of  private  tutors.  He  came  to  America  in 
1875,  and  settled  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  has  since  resided.  He 
entered  the  Law  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1882, 
graduating  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  in  June,  1885, 
admitted  to  the  Bar  on  the  twentieth  of  the  same  month.  Entering  upon 
practice,  his  success  was  almost  immediate,  and  he  has  steadily  acquired 
an  extensive  and  lucrative  practice.  His  forensic  power  and  ability  as  a 
nisi  prius  lawyer  were  quickly  recognized.  Shortly  after  he  was 
admitted  he  was  retained  as  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  officials  of  the 
Shackamaxon  Bank,  charged  with  conspiracy,  and  has  since  appeared 
in  a number  of  homicide  cases,  saving  his  clients  in  every  instance. 
A notable  effort  as  a criminal  lawyer  was  his  defense  of  the  Third  Ward 
election  officers,  while  as  a civil  lawyer  he  has  distinguished  himself  by 
taking  part  in  many  noted  arguments  before  courts  in  banc.  His 
aggressiveness  as  an  advocate  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Demenstein 
vs.  Richelson  (2  Pa.  Distr.  Rep.,  825),  in  which  he  represented  the 
defendant  in  an  action  for  personal  injuries,  where  the  plaintiff  refused 
to  submit  to  a physical  examination  to  ascertain  the  exact  nature  of 
those  injuries.  The  question  had  been  previously  ruled  by  the  courts 
of  Philadelphia  in  favor  of  this  right  until  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
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United  States  had  decided  a case  the  other  way,  which  latter  ruling  had 
been  applied  by  the  local  courts.  Mr.  O’Callaghan  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  reasons  upon  which  this  case  rested,  and  argued  it  anew  before 
Judge  Biddle,  who  adopted  Mr.  O’Callaghan’s  view  and  ordered  the 
examination.  This  ruling,  which  has  since  been  adopted  in  the  Phila- 
delphia courts.  Is  of  great  value  and  importance.  Mr.  O’Callaghan 
has  displayed  a special  aptitude  in  mechanics’  lien  cases,  and  has  among 
his  clients  some  of  the  best  known  builders  of  Philadelphia.  He  has 
never  lost  such  a case.  In  McFarland  vs.  Schultz  (i68  Pa.,  634),  he 
contended  that  an  amendment  to  a mechanic’s  lien  should  not  be 
allowed  after  the  expiration  of  the  six  months  allowed  by  the  Act  of 
Assembly  within  which  a lien  could  be  filed,  although  the  courts  of 
the  county  had  for  years  allowed  such  amendments.  The  Court 
below  being  against  his  contention  in  this  particular,  he  took  an  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  which  sustained  his  contention,  although  they 
had  apparently  ruled  the  other  way  in  Snyder  Chapel  vs.  Bear.  In 
1895  represented  William  J.  Roney,  who  succeeded  John  Taylor  as 
Receiver  of  Taxes  of  Philadelphia.  In  the  contention  concerning 
Mr.  Roney’s  election  Mr.  O’Callaghan  made  a conspicuous  success 
In  the  difficult  field  of  constitutional  law.  Briefly,  the  case  was  this : 
John  Taylor  was  elected  Receiver  of  Taxes  for  three  years  from  the 
first  Monday  of  April,  1893.  January,  1895,  and  Councils 

elected  Mr.  Roney  to  fill  the  unexpIred  term,  that  is,  until  the  first 
Monday  of  April,  1896.  Mr.  Roney  took  the  oath  of  office  and  entered 
upon  his  duties  as  Receiver  of  Taxes  under  the  election  by  Councils. 
The  following  month  Mr.  Roney  was  elected  by  the  people  for  the  full 
term  of  three  years,  beginning  the  first  Monday  of  April,  1895.  Mayor 
Stuart  and  his  successor.  Mayor  Warwick,  both  refused  to  administer 
the  oath  of  office  to  Mr.  Roney  on  the  ground  that  the  term  for  which 
he  had  been  elected  by  Councils  had  not  expired,  and  that  there  was 
no  vacancy  which  the  people  could  have  filled  at  the  election  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1895.  This  refusal  was  based  upon  an  Act  of  Assembly  of  April 
18,  1867,  which  declared  that  the  words  “the  next  city  election,”  in  the 
Act  of  February  2,  1854,  shall  be  construed  to  mean  “the  election  at 
which  the  qualified  electors  would.  In  accordance  with  existing  laws, 
elect  a successor  in  office  had  no  vacancy  occurred  therein.”  Mr. 
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Roney,  holding  an  election  from  Councils  for  a short  time  and  by  the 
people  for  three  years,  was,  of  course,  desirous  of  holding  for  the 
longer  term.  A serious  question  arose,  there  being  no  contestant, 
how  he  was  to  determine  the  validity  of  his  election  by  the  people. 
Mr.  O’Callaghan  petitioned  the  Court  for  a writ  of  alternative  man- 
damus, directing  the  Mayor  to  administer  the  oath  to  Mr.  Roney  and 
the  Councils  to  approve  his  bond  as  Receiver  of  Taxes.  An  appeal 
was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  and,  after  an  exhaustive  argument,  Mr. 
O’ Callaghan’s  contention  in  favor  of  the  longer  term  was  sustained. 
In  this  case  he  won  distinction  for  his  scholarly  argument  and  for  the 
great  skill  and  originality  which  he  displayed  in  bringing  the  issue 
before  the  Court  in  such  a form  that  it  could  not  be  dismissed  upon  a 
technicality. 

Always  a student,  Mr.  O’Callaghan  has  taken  a deep  interest  in 
governmental  affairs,  national  and  local,  having  identified  himself  with 
the  Republican  party.  This  party  has  often  selected  him  for  public 
office,  but,  while  invariably  declining,  he  has  always  been  active  in  the 
discharge  of  his  civic  duties.  Possessing  many  of  the  gifts  of  a born 
orator,  he  has  been  prominent  on  the  stump  for  years  and  has  pre- 
sented many  candidates  in  nominating  conventions,  not  one  of  whom 
has  ever  failed  of  nomination  or  election.  Mr.  O’Callaghan  is  a thor- 
ough Philadelphian  and  a member  of  nearly  every  organization  which 
has  for  its  purpose  the  advancement  of  his  adopted  city.  While 
meeting  with  eminent  success  in  years  crowded  with  professional  work, 
he  has  been  able  also  to  cultivate  literary  pursuits,  especially  in  the 
line  of  historical  and  political  subjects,  and  has  accumulated  a large 
library,  representing  a wide  range  of  scholarly  study. 


ONCERNED  in  the  development  of  the  military  re- 
sources of  the  State  are  a number  of  the  most  promi- 
nent men  of  the  Commonwealth,  prominent  not  only 
through  their  connection  with  the  soldiery,  but  in 
other  fields,  professional  and  business,  Gen.  Edwin 
Sylvanus  Osborne,  the  subject  of  this  biography,  has  served  his 
country  both  as  a Member  of  Congress  for  three  terms  and  as  a gallant 
soldier  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  In  law  he  is  a recognized 
light,  and  in  the  National  Guard  he  is  one  of  the  most  honored  com- 
manders. 

Edwin  Sylvanus  Osborne  was  born,  August  7,  1839,  in  Bethany, 
Wayne  County,  Pennsylvania.  His  father  was  Sylvanus  Osborne  and 
his  mother  Lucy  Messenger,  both  of  whom  were  well-known  Penn- 
sylvanians, being  lineal  descendants  of  the  early  settlers  of  the  country. 
One  of  General  Osborne’s  forefathers  was  John  Osborne,  who  came 
from  England  and  settled  in  East  Windsor  prior  to  May,  1645, 
his  great-grandfather,  Thomas  Osborne,  was  a soldier  in  the  Conti- 
nental Army,  being  killed  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  All  through 
the  history  of  the  Osborne  family  there  are  records  of  public  service 
rendered  and  gallant  deeds  performed,  which  make  it  one  of  the  most 
prominent  and  representative  in  the  chronicles  of  the  country.  The 
son,  Edwin,  was  sent  in  his  early  youth  to  the  common  schools  and 
then  entered  the  University  of  Northern  Pennsylvania,  from  which  he 
graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  He  decided  to  adopt 
a profession,  and  to  the  end  of  securing  the  necessary  education  there- 
for entered  the  Poughkeepsie  Law  School,  from  which  he  graduated 
in  i860  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  Bar  of  Luzerne  County  on  February  26,  1861,  and  for  more  than 
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thirty  years  has  been  closely  identified  with  the  chief  movements  of 
the  legal  profession  In  Pennsylvania. 

Many  years  ago  General  Osborne  was  active  in  the  political  affairs 
of  the  State,  and  in  the  Forty-ninth  Congress  he  served  as  Congress- 
man-at-large  from  Pennsylvania.  His  term  of  office  was  so  marked 
by  splendid  work  that  he  was  re-elected  by  his  constituents  to  the 
Fiftieth  Congress,  and  was  again  returned  to  the  Fifty-first  Congress, 
being  the  member  from  the  Twelfth  Congressional  District,  comprising 
Luzerne  County.  When  he  was  elected  a Representative-at-large  from 
Pennsylvania  in  1884,  it  was  by  the  largest  vote  ever  polled  in  the 
State,  exceeding  the  vote  for  Blaine  and  Logan  two  thousand  three 
hundred  and  thirty-six.  His  total  vote  was  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty.  He  was  re-elected  in  1886  by  a 
majority  that  exceeded  that  of  Governor  Beaver  by  five  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  sixty-four.  He  has  always  been  a Republican.  In  Con- 
gress he  advocated  with  force  the  doctrine  of  protection  to  American 
labor.  One  of  the  most  important  measures  considered  in  the  Forty- 
ninth  Congress  was  the  Presidential  Succession  Bill.  This  subject 
attracted  general  attention,  and  public  judgment  appeared  to  demand 
that  something  should  be  done  by  Congress  to  avoid  entanglements 
such  as  confronted  the  country  in  the  Presidential  election  of  1876. 
The  Senate,  early  in  December  of  1885,  passed  what  is  known  as  the 
Presidential  Succession  Bill.  General  Osborne  opposed  the  bill  in  the 
House  in  a speech  in  which  he  took  strong  grounds  against  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  measure  and  questioned  the  authority  of  Congress 
to  act  in  the  premises. 

When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  Edwin  S.  Osborne  was  one  of  the 
first  to  go  to  the  front  in  defense  of  the  Union,  enlisting  in  April,  1861, 
in  Company  F,  Eighth  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  He  was 
mustered  in  as  Captain  of  Company  F,  One-hundred-and-forty-ninth 
Regiment,  commonly  known  as  the  “Bucktails,”  on  August  26,  1862, 
and  this  regiment  was  assigned  to  the  First  Corps  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac.  General  Osborne  served  on  the  staff  of  General 
Wadsworth  from  September,  1862,  to  February,  1863,  after  which  he 
returned  to  his  regiment.  He  participated  in  all  the  battles  of  his 
corps  until  the  close  of  the  War.  He  was  then  assigned  to  duty  in 
the  Bureau  of  Military  Justice  in  the  War  Department,  and  visited 
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Andersonville  to  investigate  charges  of  cruelty  against  Captain  Wirz. 
He  drew  up  the  charge  against  him  and  prepared  the  case  for  its 
hearing.  After  this  splendid  record  of  services  in  the  military  body  of 
his  country,  he  resigned  and  returned  to  the  practice  of  the  law  at 
Wilkes-Barre,  meeting  with  great  success. 

In  1870,  his  military  talents  being  again  recognized,  he  was 
appointed  Major-General  of  the  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
served  in  that  capacity  until  1878.  He  commanded  the  troops  during 
the  labor  troubles  at  Scranton  in  1871,  at  Hazleton  in  1874,  and  at 
the  Susquehanna  Depot  in  1875.  Through  all  those  trying  times 
General  Osborne  exhibited  the  greatest  bravery,  at  the  same  time  giv- 
ing every  evidence  of  his  possession  of  much  coolness  and  clear-sight- 
edness. At  Wilkes-Barre,  in  1877,  there  were  serious  labor  troubles 
and  General  Osborne  commanded  the  troops  there  also.  He  was  one 
of  the  originators  of  the  present  system  of  the  National  Guard  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  was  one  of  those  chiefly  concerned  in  its  develop- 
ment and  closely  connected  with  its  success.  General  Osborne  was 
nominee  of  the  Republican  party  for  additional  Law  Judge  in  Luzerne 
County  in  1872.  He  was  Commander  of  the  Department  of  Pennsyl- 
vania of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  in  1883.  He  was  a Delegate 
to  the  Republican  National  Convention  held  in  Chicago  in  1884. 

On  October  12,  1865,  General  Osborne  was  married  to  Ruth  Ann 
Ball,  daughter  of  William  Ball,  of  Carbondale.  They  have  six  children, 
all  of  whom  have  attained  considerable  prominence  either  in  public  life 
or  in  society.  One  son,  John  Ball  Osborne,  was  United  States  Consul 
at  Ghent,  Belgium,  during  the  Harrison  administration,  and  another, 
William  H.  Osborne,  is  a Lieutenant  in  the  United  States  Army.  The 
other  children  are  Dr.  Russell  Osborne,  Jenny  G.,  who  is  married  to 
Howard  W.  Middleton,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia ; Clay  Osborne  and  Fanny  S. 
Osborne.  While  still  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law.  General  Osborne 
is  very  active  in  his  participation  in  the  military  affairs  of  the  State,  and 
takes  considerable  interest  in  the  political  conduct  of  the  Common- 
wealth. He  is  a member  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  of 
the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
and  of  the  Society  of  the  First  Army  Corps.  He  is  also  connected 
with  several  other  important  organizations.  In  General  Osborne  the 
State  possesses  one  of  its  most  active  and  progressive  men. 
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ROMINENT  among  those  who  have  made  Philadelphia 
famous  as  a city  of  homes,  and  who  have  contributed 
largely  and  in  many  ways  to  the  growth  and  prosper- 
ity of  this  community,  is  Edward  W.  Patton,  the 
subject  of  this  biography.  Earnest,  ardent  and  per- 
sistent, and  imbued  with  a courage  that  recognizes  no  such  thing  as 
defeat,  he  has  attained  for  himself  a high  position  in  the  community, 
which  he  fills  with  marked  ability.  With  a vigor  worthy  of  emulation 
he  has  kept  steadily  in  the  front  rank  of  Philadelphia’s  material  prog- 
ress, and  that  he  worthily  holds  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his 
fellow-citizens  is  evidenced  by  his  uniform  success  in  the  political  field. 
Coming  from  Revolutionary  stock,  he  is  naturally  proud  of  his  ances- 
tors, and  his  posterity  is,  and  will  have  reason  to  be,  proud  of  him. 

Edward  Wagner  Patton  was  born,  June  9,  1846,  on  Powell  Street, 
in  the  Fifth  Ward  of  Philadelphia.  His  father.  Price  I.  Patton,  who 
married  Margaret  Read  De  Lavau,  was  for  thirty-five  years  in  business 
on  Market  Street  below  Fourth,  as  a manufacturer  and  jobber,  and 
was  one  of  the  projectors  of  passenger  railways  in  Philadelphia  and 
President  of  several  of  the  companies.  Edward  W.  Patton’s  grand- 
father, Abraham  Patton,  was  for  many  years  engaged  in  the  jewelry 
and  watch-making  business  at  what  is  now  130  Market  Street,  and  his 
great-grandfather  was  an  officer  in  the  War  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. After  passing  through  the  public  schools,  in  which  he  gave 
ample  evidence  of  his  thorough-going  capabilities,  Mr.  Patton  entered 
the  Central  High  School  in  July,  i860.  In  1863,  when  only  seventeen 
years  of  age,  he  enlisted  in  Landis’s  Battery  as  a private  and  served 
during  the  period  of  emergency  caused  by  Lee’s  invasion  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. A year  later  he  was  commissioned  an  officer  in  the  United 
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States  Navy,  serving  until  honorably  discharged  in  1865.  He  was 
then  appointed  Paymaster’s  Clerk  of  the  District  of  Pennsylvania, 
stationed  at  Baltimore.  The  district  included  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  West  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania  west  of  Harrisburg,  He 
held  the  position  until  August,  1867,  resigning  after  his  office  had  been 
moved  to  Indianapolis.  Returning  to  Philadelphia,  he  engaged  with 
his  father  in  extensive  building  operations.  As  a sample  of  their 
industry  and  push  may  be  noted  the  fact  that,  during  the  four  years 
preceding  1871,  the  firm  erected  over  four  hundred  houses  in  this  city, 
all  being  examples  of  the  most  improved  construction  at  that  time. 
Mr.  Patton  studied  conveyancing,  while  employed  in  building  opera- 
tions, and  has  been  actively  engaged  in  real  estate  and  conveyancing 
ever  since,  being  generally  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  informed  in 
his  line.  He  has  been  an  officer  of  the  Fernwood  Building  and  Loan 
Association  for  twenty-seven  years,  and  Treasurer  during  much  of 
that  time.  He  is  also  President  of  the  Powelton  Real  Estate  Associa- 
tion and  sole  agent  of  several  underground  conduit  companies.  One 
of  Mr.  Patton’s  chief  interests  is  found  in  his  capacity  as  the  head  of 
Edward  W.  Patton  & Company,  Law,  Conveyancing  and  Real  Estate 
firm.  He  is  a member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  The 
Transfiguration,  at  Thirty-fourth  Street  and  Woodland  Avenue,  and 
for  the  past  twenty-five  years  has  held  the  position  of  Vestryman  in 
that  church. 

In  Masonic  orders  Mr.  Patton  is  very  prominent.  He  was  for- 
merly a member  of  Meridian  Sun  Lodge,  No.  158,  and  is  now  a mem- 
ber of  Fernwood  Lodge,  No.  543,  and  Past  Master  thereof.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Fernwood  Chapter,  No.  156,  and  Corinthian  Chasseur 
Commandery,  Knights  Templar,  Lulu  Temple,  Nobles  Mystic  Shrine, 
also  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania,  and  also  held  the  position 
of  Grand  Sir  Chief,  the  highest  office  of  the  Knights  of  Birmingham, 
He  is  a member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Masonic  Home,  and 
also  of  Courtland  Saunders  Post,  No.  21,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 
In  politics  he  is  a staunch  Republican,  and  in  February,  1877,  was 
elected  to  represent  the  Twenty-seventh  Ward  In  Select  Council,  to  fill 
the  unexpired  term  of  O.  H.  Wilson.  He  was  re-elected  in  1878,  1881, 
1884,  1887,  1890,  1893  and  1896,  the  last  election  being  practically 
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unanimous.  More  than  half  the  residents  in  his  Ward  signed  a 
petition  urging  him  to  accept  the  nomination  after  he  had  declined 
to  again  be  a candidate.  He  finally  submitted  to  their  wishes.  He 
highly  prizes  the  petition,  has  had  it  bound  and  keeps  it  as  a souvenir 
and  as  an  evidence  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  his 
fellow-citizens.  Mr.  Patton  is  President  of  the  Bayard  Smelting  and 
Milling  Company,  of  New  Mexico;  of  the  Powelton  Real  Estate  Asso- 
ciation, of  Philadelphia  ; and  is  Treasurer  of  the  Electric  Milling  and 
Mining  Company,  of  South  Dakota. 

In  1868  Mr.  Patton  married  Mary  Lee,  of  Baltimore.  They 
have  two  sons,  J.  Lee  Patton,  attorney-at-law,  and  Price  I.  Patton, 
electrical  engineer,  of  whom  they  are  justly  proud.  Mr.  Patton  is 
fond  of  his  home  and  devotes  much  of  his  time  to  his  interesting 
family  at  his  elegant  residence. 


III. — 22 


LFRED  L.  PEARSON  comes  of  fighting  stock  and  has 
won  distinction  not  only  as  a soldier,  but  as  a civil- 
ian. That  he  is  a man  of  great  moral  courage  and 
of  far  more  than  ordinary  mental  strength  has  been 
.proven  by  his  strict  adherence  to  duty  of  the  most 
difficult  character,  notably  as  Commander  of  the  National  Guards  of 
Pennsylvania  during  the  riots  at  Pittsburg  and  elsewhere  in  1877. 
For  having  executed  his  orders  and  done  his  full  duty  as  an  officer  at 
Pittsburg,  during  the  railroad  riots,  he  was  publicly  accused  of  murder 
by  some  of  the  rioters  and  their  sympathizers,  and  an  attempt  was 
made  to  have  him  indicted.  The  Grand  Jury  ignored  the  bill,  how- 
ever, and  it  never  became  necessary  for  him  to  stand. trial  upon  such 
a ridiculous  charge.  He  was  born  in  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  Decem- 
ber 28,  1838.  His  father  was  Joseph  Pearson,  who  served  under 
Wellington  and  who  left  the  English  Army  shortly  after  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo,  and  his  mother  was  Mary  Miller.  The  latter’s  ancestors 
came  to  America  before  the  Revolution,  her  grandfather  having  ser\^ed 
as  a soldier  under  Washington. 

Mr.  Pearson’s  early  education  was  secured  in  the  public  schools, 
at  the  Jefferson  College  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Allegheny  College.  In 
July,  1861,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  Allegheny  County,  and  had 
barely  begun  the  practice  of  his  profession  when  the  report  that 
Sumter  had  been  fired  upon  came  up  from  the  South,  and  Mr.  Pearson 
began  the  work  of  recruiting  a company.  He  was  a few  days  late  in 
offering  the  services  of  himself  and  his  men,  however,  as  the  quota 
was  filled.  He  then  armed,  uniformed  and  equipped  a company  and 
tendered  the  services  of  himself  and  his  men  without  pay,  but  still 
they  were  not  accepted.  In  August,  1862,  he  and  the  company  were 
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regularly  enlisted,  and  he  was  commissioned  Captain  of  Company  A, 
One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  The 
patriotism,  courage  and  strict  observance  to  military  duty  brought  to 
him  quick  promotions.  He  was  successively  made  Major,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  and  Colonel  of  his  regiment.  There  is  an  interesting  story  of 
how  the  star  of  the  Brigadier-General  was  placed  on  his  shoulder.  It 
was  at  the  Battle  of  Peeble’s  Farm,  Virginia,  in  1864.  He  was  then 
the  junior  Colonel  of  the  brigade,  and  his  horse  having,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  engagement,  been  killed,  he  was  compelled  to  ride  an  almost 
unbroken  colt.  Orders  to  attack  a strongly  intrenched  force  were 
given,  but  the  brigade  did  not  move  with  alacrity,  the  brigade  com- 
mander not  being  in  front  of  his  command.  An  aide  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  corps  rode  up  and  called  upon  the  young  colonel  to 
lead  the  brigade.  The  order  to  double  quick  was  given,  with  Colonel 
Pearson  in  front.  The  fire  they  faced  was  a hot  one  and  many  fell, 
but  under  the  leadership  of  Colonel  Pearson  the  battery  was  taken. 
Following  the  orders  of  his  superior  officer.  General  Griffin,  he  held 
the  position  until  relieved  by  order  of  Gen.  John  F.  Hartranft.  Then 
came  a charge  of  the  Confederates  and  the  Union  forces  were  driven 
back.  Again  Colonel  Pearson  was  ordered  to  charge  and  again  was 
the  coveted  ground  regained.  General  Griffin  then  recommended 
that  Colonel  Pearson  be  brevetted  a Brigadier-General  for  meritorious 
service  and  the  star  was  forthcoming. 

Again  when  it  came  to  the  securing  of  the  second  star  and  the 
rank  of  a Major-General,  General  Pearson’s  personal  bravery  played 
an  important  part.  For  a number  of  days  preceding  the  29th  of  March, 
1865,  General  Pearson’s  command  had  been  doing  considerable  hard 
fighting.  At  noon  on  that  day  General  Meade  bad  rested  at  a little  log 
house  at  Lewis’  Farm,  and  while  the  armies  had  been  engaged,  still  the 
fighting  had  not  been  intense,  and  there  was  a short  lull  in  the  battle. 
The  head  of  General  Pearson’s  command  had  just  arrived  and  was 
marching  by  the  flank,  when  the  enemy  advanced  in  force.  By  order 
of  General  Bartlett  he  moved  his  command  rapidly  to  the  front,  and,  in 
throwing  them  into  line  of  battle,  a tremendous  fire  of  musketry  and 
artillery  swept  along  his  front,  causing  it  to  break  and  fall  back.  See- 
ing his  men  recoil  he  sank  the  spurs  into  his  horse  and,  dashing  up  to 
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the  center  of  his  old  regiment,  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers,  seized  its  colors  and  shouted:  “Follow  your  flag 
or  lose  it,”  starting  toward  the  enemy.  The  gallant  zouaves,  who 
never  faltered  or  hesitated  where  he  led,  with  wild  yells  dashed  after 
him.  After  a fierce  struggle  the  enemy  retreated,  followed  closely  by 
the  veterans,  chasing  them  across  the  plank  road  and  holding  the 
position  until  the  lines  were  strengthened. 

At  this  time  Generals  Meade,  Griffin  and  Bartlett  rode  up,  when 
the  enemy  again  opened  up  with  artillery.  A piece  of  shell  struck  the 
sword  of  General  Meade,  carrying  away  part  of  the  scabbard.  Pear- 
son’s men  again  advanced  and  soon  drove  the  artillery  from  Its  posi- 
tion. General  Bartlett,  after  the  engagement,  wrote  a congratulatory 
letter,  in  which  he  said : “ General  Pearson’s  charge  at  Lewis’  Farm 
was  one  of  the  most  gallant  of  the  War,  and  saved  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  one  more  battle  for  the  Jerusalem  plank  road.” 

For  this  gallantry  he  was  brevetted  Major-General,  and  in  Sep- 
tember, 1897,  he  received  from  Secretary  Alger,  at  the  direction  of 
President  McKinley,  a medal  of  honor  for  ‘ ‘ most  distinguished  gallantry 
in  action,”  Issued  by  the  order  of  Congress.  When  he  was  mustered 
out  of  service  he  was  in  command  of  the  First  Brigade,  First  Division 
of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps.  Returning  to  his  native  city  at  the  close  of 
the  War,  General  Pearson  entered  upon  the  practice  of  the  law  and 
exhibited  such  ability  that  he  was  shortly  afterward  elected  District 
Attorney  of  Allegheny  County,  a position  which  he  held  for  three 
years.  He  also  served  as  a member  of  Select  Council  of  Pittsburg 
and  was  for  a time  a member  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  Pittsburg. 
He  was  called  upon  to  go  into  the  National  Guards  of  Pennsylvania 
and  was  made  Major-General  thereof,  being  in  personal  command  of 
the  troops  at  Pittsburg,  Scranton,  Carbondale  and  Plymouth  during 
the  railroad  riots  of  1877.  Upon  the  death  of  General  Hartranft, 
General  Pearson  was  elected  by  Congress  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers,  to  fill  an 
unexpired  term.  He  was  again  unanimously  re-elected  and  still  holds 
that  office.  General  Pearson  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Union 
Veterans’  Legion  and  was  twice  unanimously  elected  the  National 
Commander  thereof.  He  was  Second  Department  Commander  of 
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Pennsylvania,  Grand  Army  oi  the  Republic,  and  was  the  first  member 
of  that  order  in  Pennsylvania. 

General  Pearson  and  Elizabeth  Harwood  Stewart  were  married 
July  10,  1858.  They  have  three  children,  Mrs.  George  H.  Sands,  wife 
of  Captain  Sands  of  the  United  States  Army ; Alfred  Lawrence  Pear- 
son, a member  of  the  Pittsburg  Bar,  and  Katherine  McKee  Pearson. 
He  and  his  interesting  family  reside  at  their  delightful  home,  “ Har- 
wood,” on  the  Ohio  River,  about  fourteen  miles  from  Pittsburg. 


OWER,  heat,  light,  comfort  and  almost  existence, 
under  the  conditions  of  the  present,  depend  upon 
coal.  That  inert  mass  of  mineral  practically  holds 
within  itself  the  march  of  civilization.  Coal  is  the 
artificial  warmth,  the  light,  the  power  of  civilization. 
Many  millions  of  dollars  are  invested  alone  in  the  mining  of  the  fuel, 
and  thousands  of  men  are  employed  in  the  work  of  digging  it  from 
the  ground  and  distributing  it  to  consumers ; and  to  those  who  have 
their  capital  invested  in  the  great  industry,  no  less  than  to  the  men 
who  perform  the  physical  labor,  is  the  world  indebted.  Of  the  former 
stands  prominently  William  H.  Piper,  the  subject  of  this  biography. 
The  wheels  of  manufacture,  the  commerce  of  the  world,  the  distri- 
bution of  merchandise,  in  fact,  all  industries,  are  almost  entirely 
dependent  upon  either  anthracite  or  bituminous  coal,  and  to  cut  off  the 
supply  would  be  to  paralyze  progress.  The  great  navies,  the  ponder- 
ous and  powerful  enginery  of  transportation  and  trade,  the  manufactur- 
ing of  artificial  light,  the  preparation  of  proper  food,  and  the 
consequent  health  of  the  people ; the  absolute  comfort,  if  not  the  very 
life  of  civilization,  would  be  imperilled  should  there  be  a sudden  and 
unexpected  closing  of  the  coal  mines,  because  of  the  absorption  of 
that  mineral.  That  the  ingenuity  of  man  may,  and  probably  will,  in 
the  near  future,  discover  or  invent  a power  for  the  production  of  heat 
is  not  improbable ; but  at  the  close  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  the 
world  depends  upon  coal  and  upon  the  men  who  have  that  amorphous 
substance  mined  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  and  distributed  over  the 
face  of  the  globe,  by  railroad,  canal  and  vessel. 

William  H.  Piper  was  born,  December  27,  1842,  at  Williams- 
burg, Blair  County,  Pennsylvania.  His  parents  were  interested  in  the 
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mining  of  coal,  and  upon  his  leaving  school,  as  a youth,  he  was  intro- 
duced into  the  business  of  mining  and  shipping  this  great  product. 
He  learned  the  business  of  both  mining  and  transportation  well,  even 
before  he  had  attained  his  majority,  and,  in  a degree,  his  success  in  life 
has  been  due  to  the  thoroughness  of  his  early  instruction.  That  a 
measure  of  material  success  has  attended  Mr.  Piper’s  efforts  is  attrib- 
utable as  much  to  his  personal  qualifications  as  to  his  early  training  in 
the  business  in  which  he  is  engaged.  He  is  possessed  of  an  intellect 
of  more  than  ordinary  brightness,  coupled  with  good  judgment  and 
sagacity,  and  he  has  few  errors  of  business  discernment  with  which  to 
charge  himself.  Mr.  Piper’s  parents  were  John  Piper  and  Eliza 
Aurandt.  He  attended  the  public  schools  of  the  section  in  which  he 
lived  and  afterward  passed  through  Cassville  Academy,  where  he  fin- 
ished his  theoretical  education.  He  was  still  in  his  teens  when,  upon 
leaving  the  academy,  he  was  taken  into  the  office  of  a coal  mining 
and  shipping  company.  Alert,  and  ambitious  to  get  to  the  top,  Mr. 
Piper  was  not  long  in  acquiring  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  business 
in  which  his  employers  were  engaged.  His  promotion  was  corres- 
pondingly rapid,  and  it  was  but  a few  years  before  Mr.  Piper  was 
financially  interested  in  the  mining  and  shipping  concern.  He  was  for 
a time  a member  of  the  firm  of  Dysart  & Company,  coal  operators, 
but  subsequently  became  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  W.  H. 
Piper  & Company,  and  he  still  holds  the  position  as  the  head  of  that 
successful  organization.  Few  men  of  the  Keystone  State  are  so  well 
equipped  by  nature  and  experience  for  the  successful  carrying  on  of 
the  coal  mining  and  distributing  business  as  he.  In  every  branch  of 
the  coal  industry  he  is  well  informed,  and  his  excellent  standing  and 
reputation  in  the  trade  are  sufficient  to  show  how  well  he  is  regarded 
by  those  with  whom  he  comes  into  direct  competition.  Mr.  Piper  is 
also  interested  in  gold  and  silver  mining,  principally  in  Mexico.  Some 
years  ago  he  became  financially  as  well  as  actively  connected  with  the 
Hercules  Mining  Company  in  Mexico,  and  is  still  assisting  in  their 
operations.  These  mines  produce  gold  in  fairly  well  paying  quantities 
and  give  promise  of  great  future  wealth  when  they  have  been 
properly  developed. 

He  is  also  principal  owner  and  President  of  the  Philadelphia  Go!  I 
Mining  Company  of  Telluride,  Colorado. 
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Mr.  Piper  and  Ida  Bond  were  married  February  lo,  1876, 
and  the  fruit  of  their  union  is  two  children,  William  Dysart  Piper  and 
Adele  Leith  Piper. 
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N the  profession  of  medicine  there  is  no  more  not- 
able figure  than  that  of  Dr,  Hugh  Pitcairn,  of 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  the  subject  of  this  biog- 
raphy. Doctor  Pitcairn’s  connection  with  the  practi- 
cal and  scientific  branches  of  his  profession  extends 
over  a considerable  period  of  years  and  is  marked  by  some  notable 
achievements.  While  he  is  active  as  a Doctor  of  Medicine,  he  is  also 
prominent  In  the  affairs  of  state,  and  his  latest  advancement  has  been 
won  in  his  appointment  as  Consul  to  Hamburg,  Germany.  Doctor 
Pitcairn  has  also  been  prominent  especially  as  a railroad  man,  and 
he  achieved  distinction  as  Superintendent  of  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati 
and  St,  Louis  Railway  Company,  a position  he  held  for  some  years. 

Dr.  Hugh  Pitcairn  was  born  in  Johnstone,  Scotland,  August 
1 6,  1845.  parents  were  John  and  Agnes  Pitcairn,  both  Scotch. 

He  came  to  America  in  1846,  with  his  parents,  who  first  settled  iti 
New  Jersey.  A year  or  so  later,  his  family  removed  to  Allegheny 
City,  and  there  made  their  home.  Doctor  Pitcairn’s  primary  educa- 
tion was  acquired  in  the  common  schools  of  that  city,  so  his  early 
training  was  gained  on  Pennsylvania  soil.  Upon  the  completion  of 
his  studies  in  1859  he  entered  the  office  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road in  Pittsburg,  to  learn  telegraphy,  and  manifested  such  an  ener- 
getic disposition  and  so  great  an  ability  that  he  was  placed  In  charge 
of  the  telegraph  office,  situated  at  the  end  of  double  track.  Mill  Creek, 
Huntingdon  County,  In  less  than  six  months.  A year  afterward  he 
was  appointed  an  operator  at  the  general  office  In  Altoona,  and 
remained  there  as  operator  and  clerk  until  1865,  with  the  exception  of 
a short  service  in  the  Army.  He  was  then  called  to  Harrisburg 
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Assistant  Train  Master  of  the  Northern  Central  Railroad  Company, 
and  two  months  later  he  received  the  appointment  of  Acting  Assistant 
Superintendent  and  Superintendent  of  the  Susquehanna  Division. 
Appreciating  fully  his  talents  and  administrative  ability,  the  Directors 
at  the  ensuing  meeting  confirmed  him,  and  he  served  creditably  for 
two  years.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  he  was  offered  the  position 
of  Superintendent  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company  Rail- 
road, with  office  at  Mauch  Chunk,  Pennsylvania,  now  known  as  the 
Lehigh  and  Susquehanna  Railroad,  leased  by  the  Central  Railroad  of 
New  Jersey.  Later  he  was  sent  by  the  late  J.  Edgar  Thomson,  and 
also  Colonel  Scott,  to  Kentucky,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  and 
taking  charge  of  the  Evansville,  Henderson  and  Nashville  Railroad. 
After  the  completion  of  the  road  he  was  appointed  General  Super- 
intendent and  assisted  in  the  purchase  of  the  Edgefield  and  Kentucky 
Railroad,  thus  making  a through  line  from  Nashville,  Tennessee,  to 
Evansville,  Indiana.  He  continued  in  charge  of  this  road  until  its  sale 
to  the  St.  Louis  and  Southeastern  Railroad.  In  1873  he  accepted  the 
proffered  position  of  Superintendent  of  the  Pittsburg  Division  of  the 
Pan  Handle  Line,  in  which  capacity  he  served  two  years.  In  1875, 
on  account  of  broken  health  and  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  he 
resigned  this  position  and  commenced  the  study  of  medicine,  taking  a 
course  at  Jefferson  Medical  College  and,  later,  at  Hahnemann  Medical 
College,  of  Philadelphia,  from  which  he  graduated.  In  connection  with 
a European  tour,  he  attended  clinical  lectures  in  the  hospitals  of 
London.  He  entered  upon  the  practice  of  medicine  at  Harrisburg, 
in  1880,  and  later,  in  1884,  pursued  his  studies  at  the  University  of 
Vienna  and  at  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1894. 

Doctor  Pitcairn  is  the  junior  editor  and  proprietor  of  The  Altoona 
Daily  and  Weekly  Tribune,  and,  as  such,  has  wielded  a large  influence 
in  the  affairs  of  his  district,  exhibiting  his  interest  in  the  leading 
industries  of  the  State  and  his  thorough  energy  as  a man  of  pro- 
gressive ideas.  He  was  a Delegate  to  the  General  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  Cincinnati,  in  1880,  being  the  Repre- 
sentative from  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Conference.  His  connection 
with  the  progress  of  his  profession  is  further  indicated  by  his  election 
as  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Homoeopathic  State  Medical  Society 
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in  1888.  He  has  been  a member  of  the  State  Board  of  Medical 
Examiners  since  1893  is  now  President  of  that  Board. 

Doctor  Pitcairn  was  married,  in  1866,  to  S.  Frances  Sherfy, 
daughter  of  Solomon  Sherfy,  of  Altoona,  and  she  died  in  1875. 
After  extensive  traveling  in  Europe,  Doctor  Pitcairn  returned  to 
this  country  and  was  married  to  the  only  sister  of  his  first  wife.  His 
chief  interests  at  present,  besides  his  duties  as  Consul  at  Hamburg, 
Germany,  are  centered  in  real  estate  and  manufacturing  industries. 
His  newspaper  connection  as  junior  editor  and  proprietor  of  The 
Altoona  Daily  a7id  Weekly  Tribune,  which  property  he  has  held  for 
twenty-one  years,  has  always  occupied  a large  portion  of  his  time. 
However,  Doctor  Pitcairn’s  recent  appointment  in  the  consular 
service  necessarily  overshadows  all  his  duties  and  demands  his  chief 
attention,  and  as  it  takes  him  to  Europe  for  several  years,  he  will  be 
removed  from  active  participation  in  the  affairs  of  his  State,  yet  he 
will,  just  the  same,  continue  to  be  a thoroughly  representative  Penn- 
sylvania^ and  one  of  whom  the  Commonwealth  may  well  feel  proud, 
at  home  or  abroad. 


HILADELPHIA  is  said  to  be  the  best  paved  city  in  the 
world,  and  perhaps  there  is  nothing  that  impresses  a 
visitor  to  a municipality  more  than  the  condition  of  its 
streets.  In  improved  pavements  Philadelphia  certainly 
leads  all  other  points  in  the  United  States,  and  these 
pavements  are  of  a kind  that  attract  attention  at  once,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  smooth  surface  which  they  present,  the  quick  method 
by  which  they  may  be  cleaned,  but  because  of  their  solid  durability, 
which  has  long  asserted  itself.  While,  of  course,  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment itself  is  always  credited  with  the  praise  that  this  paving 
evokes,  yet,  in  a way,  many  single  individuals  and  firms  have  been 
concerned  in  the  perfection  that  has  been  reached.  Probably  no  man 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  has  more  directly  contributed  to  the 
superior  condition  of  our  streets  than  Charles  A.  Porter,  who,  through 
the  various  enterprises  with  which  he  is  connected,  has  in  no  small 
degree  been  a factor  in  making  the  Philadelphia  highways  what  they 
are  to-day.  He  has  not  only  done  this  as  a general  contractor,  but 
as  the  directing  spirit  in  a large  and  ably  directed  corporation  which 
has  made  street  paving  and  the  materials  utilized  therein  a study  and 
a specialty.  But  not  only  this,  Mr.  Porter  has  also  figured  prominently 
in  the  legislative  bodies,  and  his  voice,  vote  and  efforts  have  always 
been  enlisted  in  behalf  of  any  measure  that  tended  to  give  additional 
convenience  to  citizens  and  at  the  same  time  beautify  the  city. 

Charles  A.  Porter  is  a native  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  born.  May 
I5>  1839,  that  portion  of  the  city  which  was  known  a half-century 
ago  as  North  Mulberry  Ward.  His  parents  were  people  in  moderate 
circumstances,  and  as  a boy  he  received  his  early  education  in  the  Zane 
Street  public  grammar  school.  On  attaining  manhood  he  took  up  the 
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business  that  had  been,  in  a measure,  followed  by  his  father — that  of 
contracting — a business  which  he  has  successfully  followed  for  over 
thirty  years,  being  at  present  a member  of  the  firm  of  Filbert  & Porter 
and  a Director  of  the  Vulcanite  Paving  Company,  two  concerns  which 
have  been  most  important  factors  in  the  highway  and  other  improve- 
ments of  the  municipality. 

Mr.  Porter  early  evinced  a taste  for  politics  and  he  has  always 
been  identified  with  the  Republican  party,  his  first  vote  having  been 
cast  in  the  memorable  campaign  of  i860,  for  Abraham  Lincoln.  When 
but  twenty-three  years  of  age  he  received  his  first  political  appoint- 
ment, that  of  a Supervisor  of  the  streets  of  Philadelphia,  and  he  served 
in  that  position  for  four  years,  being  under  both  Mayors  Henry  and 
McMichael.  In  1869  he  was  chosen  a member  of  the  Republican  City 
Campaign  Committee  from  the  Eighth  Ward,  and  he  served  almost 
continuously  for  a quarter  of  a century,  winning  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  his  party.  In  1872  he  represented  the  Eighth  and  Ninth 
Wards  in  the  lower  house  of  the  State  Legislature.  On  May  15,  1875. 
Mr.  Porter  became  a resident  of  the  rapidly  growing  and  influential 
Twenty-eighth  Ward,  where  he  soon  became  recognized  as  the  desired 
leader  of  the  Republican  forces  in  that  section.  In  1888  he  was  a Dele- 
gate to  the  Republican  National  Convention  which  nominated  General 
Harrison  for  the  Presidency.  The  following  year  he  was  unanimously 
elected  as  Chairman  of  the  Republican  City  Campaign  Committee,  to 
which  position  he  was  subsequently  re-elected  for  many  terms,  ably  serv- 
ing in  that  onerous  capacity  until  the  year  1895.  He  has  always  been 
recognized  as  an  able  political  manager,  his  admirable  conduct  of  polit- 
ical affairs,  his  tact  and  his  executive  ability  being  invariably  utilized  in 
the  maintenance  of  party  harmony.  In  the  year  1890  he  was  elected 
State  Senator  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of  John  E.  Reyburn,  and 
two  years  afterwards  was  elected,  by  a large  majority,  for  a full  term. 
Senator  Porter’s  record  in  the  upper  branch  of  the  Legislature  was  one 
of  which  he  has  every  reason  to  feel  proud,  and  he  introduced  many 
measures  of  importance  affecting  the  interests  of  his  native  city.  While 
in  the  Senate  he  served  on  the  most  important  committees.  When  his 
full  term  expired  he  declined  a re-nomination,  preferring  to  devote  his 
time  to  his  private  interests,  which  have  become  very  extensive. 
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Senator  Porter  has  been  a notable  figure  in  all  movements  of  the 
Republican  party  in  Philadelphia  and  he  has  assisted  many  men  to 
positions  of  honor  and  profit.  The  rank  and  file  of  the  organization 
always  gave  him  thorough  and  hearty  support,  as  he  has  earnestly 
insisted  upon  giving  the  younger  element  of  the  party  an  opportunity 
of  showing  what  it  could  do. 

Senator  Porter  is  also  identified  with  numerous  financial  institu- 
tions. He  is  a member  of  the  Union  League  and  of  several  other 
leading  clubs,  and  has  a large  circle  of  personal  friends,  who  hold  his 
high  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  in  great  esteem.  He  has  taken  a 
special  interest  in  the  development  of  the  public  school  system  of 
Philadelphia,  and  has  always  been  found  ready  and  active  to  further 
any  measure  framed  to  add  to  the  efficacy  of  our  public  schools. 
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lEWED  from  the  standpoint  of  peace,  the  development 
of  the  United  States  Navy  during  the  past  year  or  so 
has  been  indeed  amazing.  Threatening  international 
complications  and  the  necessities  of  political  adjust- 
ment rendered  it  advisable  in  the  eyes  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  the  protective  force  by  sea  should  be  put  in  the  best 
possible  condition.  In  this  largely  important  work  experienced  naval 
authorities  naturally  took  an  active  part,  and  none  were  more  inter- 
ested than  the  subject  of  this  biography,  Edward  E.  Potter,  who  has  a 
naval  record  which  places  him  in  the  front  rank  of  the  patriotic 
defenders  of  his  country.  Commodore  Potter  is  one  of  those  leaders 
who  owe  their  development  largely  to  the  actual  experience  in  war- 
fare, gained  during  the  internecine  strife  of  the  early  sixties. 

Edward  Eells  Potter  was  born  in  Medina,  Orleans  County, 
New  York,  May  9,  1833.  His  ancestors  were  prominent  among  the 
old  settlers  of  New  England;  one  of  them,  John  Potter,  was  among 
the  signers  of  the  Covenant  at  East  Haven  in  1638,  when  the  early 
settlers,  prior  to  the  religious  enthusiasm  of  that  period,  provided  for 
the  welfare  of  their  co-laborers.  From  that  time  down  to  the  present 
day  the  Potter  family  has  been  active  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
general  advancement  of  the  country,  and  it  has  been  productive  of 
men  who,  both  by  reason  of  their  superior  physical  endowments  and 
great  mental  worth,  occupied  the  position  of  leaders  in  many  fields. 
The  father  of  the  subject  of  this  biography  was  E.  H.  Potter,  who  was 
married  to  Adeline  Eells,  Edward  Eells  Potter  being  born  of  this 
union.  In  the  year  1837  family  removed  to  Illinois,  and  there  the 
son  was  reared.  In  the  various  schools  of  his  locality  he  obtained  a 
thorough  education,  and  almost  as  soon  as  he  had  passed  through  the 
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progressive  stages  of  mental  development  he  entered  the  navy,  with 
a determination  of  succeeding  in  the  service  of  his  country.  It  was  in 
February,  1850,  that  Commodore  Potter  took  his  first  step  toward 
attaining  his  present  high  rank.  He  was  attached  to  the  sloop 
“Decatur,”  of  the  Home  Squadron,  in  1852;  was  transferred  to  the 
frigate  “Constitution”  on  the  coast  of  Africa  from  1853  to  1855; 
was  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1856,  and  from  there  promoted  to 
Passed  Midshipman  on  June  20,  1856.  He  sailed  on  the  frigate 
“ St.  Lawrence,”  stationed  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  in  1857  to  1859.  He 
was  commissioned  as  Lieutenant,  July  9,  1858,  and  was  appointed  to 
the  steam  frigate  “Niagara,”  May  9,  i860,  which  conveyed  the  first 
Japanese  Embassy  to  their  home  on  the  cessation  of  their  visit  here. 

When  the  young  Lieutenant  returned  from  Japan,  in  April,  1861, 
he  found  that  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  which  threatened  to  sunder 
the  sisterhood  of  States,  had  fairly  commenced  and,  filled  with  patri- 
otic ardor,  he  anxiously  sought  for  a post  in  which  he  could  be  of  the 
greatest  service  to  the  Government  in  suppressing  the  civil  strife. 
Accordingly,  he  was  detached  from  the  “ Niagara  ” and  ordered  to  the 
“ Wissahickon,”  and  it  was  then  that  the  most  arduous  and  active  part 
of  his  career  commenced.  During  the  war,  the  “Wissahickon”  was 
very  actively  engaged  on  the  Mississippi  River,  and  in  fact  participated 
in  some  of  the  most  remarkable  naval  en^aCTements  of  the  Rebellion. 

o o 

The  rebels  offered  a desperate  resistance  to  the  attacks  of  the  United 
States  naval  forces,  and  the  vessels  finding  it  necessary,  in  pursuance 
of  orders,  to  pass  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  were  engaged  in  some 
of  the  most  energetic  assaults  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  Civil 
War.  Until  the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion  Commodore  Potter  was 
active  in  the  defense  of  the  Union  and  was  under  fire  a large  part  of 
the  time. 

During  the  years  1867  and  1868  he  was  on  the  frigate  “ Franklin,” 
which  was  a flagship  of  Admiral  Farragut.  During  the  cruise  of  the 
“Shawmut”  he  ascended  the  River  Orinoco  to  Ciudad  Bolivar,  and 
recovered  from  revolutionists  two  steamers  belonging  to  an  American 
company,  the  “Shawmut”  being  the  second  United  States  man-of-war 
to  visit  Ciudad  Bolivar.  He  was  promoted  to  a Captaincy  on  the  i ith 
of  July,  1880,  and  commanded  the  United  States  ship  “ Constellation,” 
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which  took  needed  supplies  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  who  that  year 
were  suffering  from  many  severe  privations.  On  the  return  of  the 
“ Constellation  ” from  her  relief  expedition  to  Ireland,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  where  he  served  for  three  years.  In 
November,  1883,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  United  States 
ship  “ Lancaster,”  being  on  the  European  Station  until  May,  1885,  when 
the  ship  was  attached  to  the  South  Atlantic  Station,  continuing  in  that 
command  from  December,  1885,  until  relieved  and  ordered  home  in 
1886.  In  December,  1886,  he  was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the 
League  Island  Navy  Yard,  and  on  May  31,  1887,  was  detached  and 
appointed  Governor  of  the  United  States  Naval  Home.  On  April  i, 
1891,  he  was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  United  States  Receiving 
Ship  “Minnesota.”  In  January,  1893,  was  ordered  to  the  Navy 
Yard  at  Norfolk,  and  from  there,  in  the  fall  of  1893,  was  appointed 
Governor  of  the  Naval  Home,  at  Philadelphia,  with  the  rank  of 
Commodore,  being  retired  from  service  in  May,  1895. 

This  outlines  the  service  of  Commodore  Potter,  extending  for  a 
period  of  forty-five  years,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the 
history  of  the  American  Navy.  During  Commodore  Potter’s  manage- 
ment of  the  Naval  Home  at  Philadelphia  he  instituted  a number  of 
excellent  Improvements  in  the  institution,  and,  upon  his  retirement  in 
1895,  was  generally  credited  with  having  accomplished  a noble  work. 

In  October,  1861,  Commodore  Potter  was  married  to  Harriet  L. 
Blackmer,  nee  Raymond,  and  after  her  death  he  was  married  to  Harriet 
L.  Grant,  in  March,  1875.  He  has  three  children,  Franklin,  Mary  A. 
and  Gurdon. 


III.— 23 


/VS  the  world  is  pleased  to  honor  a successful  man,  so 
\ does  Philadelphia  especially  delight  to  honor  a mem- 

who,  by  his  knowledge  of  the  law 
and  his  forensic  ability,  has  become  distinguished.  It 
is  a superior  man  who  rises  above  the  mediocre  in  the 
practice  of  the  law  in  Philadelphia  ; it  is  the  brilliant,  intelligent  and 
sound  lawyer  who  distinguishes  himself.  Such  a man  is  William  H. 
Redheffer,  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  His  parents  were  residents  of 
Philadelphia ; he  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia  ; he 
prepared  for  the  practice  of  the  law  in  Philadelphia,  and  he  has  made 
his  mark  and  earned  his  reputation  in  his  native  city. 

William  H.  Redheffer  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  September  12, 
1844.  His  parents  were  William  Redheffer  and  Mary  (Curtis) 
Redheffer,  both  born  in  Philadelphia,  the  former  for  years  being 
engaged  in  this  city  as  a manufacturer  of  combs.  Mr.  Redheffer 
received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  public  schools,  passing 
through  the  primary,  grammar  and  high  school  courses,  leaving 
the  latter  shortly  after  the  Civil  War  began.  He  was  always  intensely 
patriotic  and,  as  soon  as  he  could  be  accepted  as  a soldier,  he  enlisted 
and  went  to  the  front.  He  served  his  country  well  and  with  a bravery 
that  distinguished  him,  though  at  the  close  of  the  War  he  had  not  yet 
reached  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  A vigorous,  uncompromising 
supporter  of  the  Union’s  cause  in  the  great  civil  conflict,  when  old 
enough  to  vote,  he  threw  his  support  with  all  his  enthusiasm  in  favor 
of  the  party  with  which,  from  the  year  1865,  in  which  he  attained  his 
majority,  until  the  present,  he  has  been  staunchly  and  steadfastly 
identified.  As  a Republican  he  has  always  supported  the  nominees  of 
his  party  with  his  full  strength.  Party  conflicts  and  factional  fights 
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were,  and  are,  regarded  by  him  as  oppositions  which  ought  to  be  vigor- 
ously suppressed,  and  his  voice  and  influence  are  invariably  at  the 
command  of  the  Republican  organization.  In  the  sharp  conflict  of 
1898  for  the  office  of  Receiver  of  Taxes  of  Philadelphia,  in  which 
there  was  considerable  dissension  in  the  Republican  ranks,  Mr. 
Redheffer  rendered  great  service  to  the  regular  nominee.  The  War 
Veterans’  Club  was  solidly  arrayed  in  favor  of  Mr.  Roney,  and  Mr. 
Redheffer,  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  that  club,  did 
yeoman  service.  From  the  close  of  the  Rebellion  Mr.  Redheffer  has 
taken  an  active  interest  in  nearly  all  the  organizations  and  societies 
composed  of  those  who  actively  served  their  country  at  the  front. 

Immediately  after  he  returned  from  the  War,  Mr.  Redheffer 
engaged  with  his  brother,  Charles,  in  the  manufacturing  of  combs,  but 
a year  later  entered  the  real  estate  office  of  John  Q.  Williams.  He, 
however,  was  anxious  to  make  the  law  his  profession,  and  registered 
as  a law  student  at  the  office  of  his  brother,  John  C.  Redheffer,  under 
whose  preceptorship  he  prepared  for  examination.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  Bar  in  1869  once  began  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

Success  came  quickly  and  he  has  since  built  up  a large  and  well- 
paying practice.  He  ranks  with  the  leading  members  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Bar,  his  practice  being  a general  one  and  embracing  important 
civil  and  criminal  cases  in  all  the  local.  State  and  United  States  Courts. 
Mr.  Redheffer’s  admitted  ability  as  a civil  lawyer  is  attested  by  the 
fact  that  he  is  counsel  for  several  of  the  largest  and  most  important 
corporations  in  the  country.  His  advice  is  sought  by  members  of  the 
Bar  in  intricate  cases,  and  his  keen  perception,  clear-sightedness  and 
ingenuity  are  recognized  as  being  exceedingly  valuable  in  these  con- 
sultations. Though  such  an  enthusiastic  and  uncompromising  Repub- 
lican, he  has  never  permitted  his  name  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
any  office.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Young  Men’s  Repub- 
lican League,  a body  of  young  men  whose  bright  minds  exerted  a pow- 
erful influence  in  municipal  affairs  for  years,  especially  about  the  time 
of  Mr.  Stokley’s  administration  as  Mayor  of  the  city.  Mr.  Redheffer 
was  Secretary  of  the  organization.  He  took  great  interest  in  the  poli- 
tics of  his  own  ward  (the  Twenty-eighth)  and  was  induced  to  serve  as 
a member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  that  ward  for  eight  years. 
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While  deeply  interested  in  political  affairs,  Mr.  Redheffer  takes  even 
greater  interest  in  all  that  appertains  to  the  welfare  of  those  who,  after 
taking  part  in  the  battles  of  the  Rebellion,  survived,  and  his  services 
are  always  at  the  command  of  veterans  who  are  in  actual  need  and 
are  worthy  of  assistance.  A believer  in  organized  work,  Mr.  Red- 
heffer takes  a very  active  part  in  the  War  Veterans’  Club,  one  of  the 
objects  of  which  is  declared  to  be  to  foster  the  interests  of  comrades, 
and,  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  that  organization,  he 
is  in  a position  to  do  much  for  the  old  soldier. 

Mr.  Redheffer  and  Adrienne  T.  Nichols,  daughter  of  William  R. 
and  Hannah  Nichols,  of  Philadelphia,  were  married  December  17, 
1869.  They  have  three  children,  one  of  whom,  William  H.,  Jr.,  is  a 
student  at  the  Law  Department  of  Temple  College. 


HE  modern  spirit  of  progress  is  fully  represented  in 
John  J.  Ridgway,  President  of  the  Real  Estate  Invest- 
ment Company  of  Philadelphia.  As  a lawyer,  Mr. 
Ridgway  has  won  a permanent  success,  and,  in  the 
development  of  real  estate,  so  marked  within  the  past 
ten  or  fifteen  years,  he  has  been  one  of  the  largest  and  most  energetic 
factors. 

John  Jacob  Ridgway  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  October  23,  1843, 
his  parents  being  the  late  Thomas  Ridgway,  President  of  the  Girard 
Life  Insurance,  Annuity  and  Trust  Company,  and  Sarah  Pancoast,  his 
wife,  sister  of  the  Philadelphia  surgeon.  Dr.  Joseph  Pancoast,  of  the  Jef- 
ferson Medical  College.  His  paternal  ancestor  was  Richard  Ridgway, 
who  came  to  this  country  from  Berkshire,  England,  to  Pennsylvania, 
in  1679.  This  was  three  years  before  William  Penn  arrived  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  first  map  made  in  Philadelphia  contained  the  name 
of  Richard  Ridgway  as  a settler.  Richard  Ridgway  was  married  in 
England,  where  his  wife  died,  leaving  one  son,  Thomas  Ridgway,  and 
father  and  son  came  over  together  on  the  ship  “Welcome.”  Richard 
Ridgway  married  Abigail  Stockton,  of  Springfield,  New  Jersey,  and 
was  commissioned  a Judge  in  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  where  he  died 
in  1723.  Thomas  Ridgway  was  only  one  year  old  when  he  came 
with  his  father  to  Philadelphia.  He  grew  up  a farmer  and  married  a 
Miss  Pharo,  an  English  girl,  who  came  over  an  infant  on  the  same  ship 
with  the  child  who  was  afterward  to  be  her  husband.  After  their  mar- 
riage, Thomas  Ridgway  settled  in  Egg  Harbor,  New  Jersey.  Both  he 
and  his  wife  were  Quakers.  They  had  seven  children,  one  son,  John, 
born  at  Egg  Harbor,  who  married  Phoebe  Bellanger,  and  had  several 
sons,  among  whom  was  another  John  Ridgway,  who  married  Elizabeth 
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Wright  and  had  a son,  Thomas,  who  settled  in  Philadelphia  in  1813. 
Thomas  Ridgway  retired  from  business  in  1850  and  died  in  1887  at 
the  age  of  ninety.  He  had  been  married  sixty-four  years,  and  left  a 
widow,  who  survived  him  one  year.  They  left  eight  children,  six 
daughters  and  two  sons.  One  of  the  sons,  John  ].,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  after  receiving  an  elementary  and  classical  education,  and 
having  attended  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  decided  to  become  a 
lawyer.  He  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Morton  P.  Henry, 
w'here  he  made  rapid  progress,  and  on  May  29,  1865,  was  admitted 
to  practice  at  the  Bar. 

Immediately  after  passing  he  went  to  Europe,  where  he  traveled 
for  some  time,  and  then  returned  to  Philadelphia  and  began  prac- 
tice under  the  best  auspices  and  with  immediate  success.  He  soon 
became  well  known  and  popular  among  the  people  of  Philadelphia, 
especially  on  account  of  the  reputation  which  he  had  achieved  in  pros- 
ecuting cases  against  public  officials  for  collecting  and  retaining  illegal 
fees.  He  was  selected  by  the  Bar  Association  to  conduct  these  trials, 
and,  on  account  of  his  excellent  work  in  this  connection,  and  as  a result 
of  it,  the  new  Constitution,  which  was  soon  afterward  adopted,  abolished 
the  fee  system  altogether  and  placed  the  officials  on  salaries. 

In  1862  Mr.  Ridgway  entered  the  Union  Army,  and  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Gettysburg  he  took  part  in  the  pursuit  of  Lee’s  forces.  He 
made  some  reputation  as  a writer,  at  the  same  time  displaying  his 
interest  in  public  affairs  by  publishing  in  LippincoW' s Magazine  for 
May,  1873,  an  article  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  establishment  of 
a Zoological  Garden,  this  being,  in  fact,  the  initiatory  step  in  the  move- 
ment which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  institution  which  bears 
that  name,  and  of  which  Mr.  Ridgway  was  a Director  until  1875,  when 
his  increased  practice  caused  him  to  resign.  In  1883  Mr.  Ridgway  was 
nominated  for  the  Common  Council  by  the  Republicans  of  the  Eighth 
Ward  of  Philadelphia,  and  gained  his  election,  in  this  office  displaying 
that  combination  of  business  sagacity,  integrity  and  unflagging  devo- 
tion to  the  interest  of  those  who  confided  in  him,  which  had  always 
characterized  him.  In  1884  he  was  nominated  for  City  Controller, 
but  was  defeated,  owing  to  factional  troubles  within  the  party.  In 
1886  he  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  real  estate  department  of 
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the  Sheriff’s  office,  and  the  latter  being  incapacitated  for  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  before  the  end  of  his  term,  Mr,  Ridgway  was  in 
charge  for  something  over  a year,  when  he  was  appointed  Sheriff  and 
filled  out  the  remainder  of  the  term,  which  expired  January,  1888.  In 
December,  1889,  President  Harrison  appointed  Mr.  Ridgway  Surveyor 
of  Customs  for  the  Port  of  Philadelphia.  This  office  he  held  for  four 
years,  giving  a most  successful  administration.  Mr.  Ridgway  is  Vice- 
President  of  the  West  End  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Company  and 
President  of  the  Real  Estate  Investment  Company.  He  is  a prom- 
inent member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  the  Penn  Club,  the 
Union  League,  Art  Club,  Rittenhouse  Club,  the  Union  Republican 
Club,  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  etc.  He  married,  in  1867, 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Joseph  Reese  Fry,  and  has,  by  her,  three  chil- 
dren, Mabel,  Thomas  and  Violet.  Mr.  Ridgway  still  continues  to  take 
an  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Philadelphia,  and  remains  prominent 
in  the  practice  of  special  law. 


HARLES  ROBINSON  has  been  identified  with  the 
business  Interests  of  Scranton  since  1876,  and  is 
known  as  one  of  the  successful  and  prominent  men 
of  the  city,  having  also  an  excellent  record  as  a 
public  official,  one,  in  fact,  which  places  him  on  his 
community’s  political  roll  of  honor.  With  his  father  and  brothers  he 
established  a brewery  business,  which,  after  the  death  of  the  former, 
was  carried  on  under  the  name  of  E.  Robinson  until  1893,  and  since 
that  time  has  been  conducted  under  the  title  of  E.  Robinson’s  Sons. 
The  firm  occupies  a four-story  building  at  Nos.  433-455  North  Seventh 
Street,  300  x 150  feet  in  dimensions,  with  two  vaults  beneath,  cold 
storage  rooms  and  ice  machinery.  The  plant  is  operated  by  electricity 
and  has  a capacity  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  barrels 
per  annum,  being  the  largest  in  that  section  of  the  State.  The  offices 
are  located  adjacent  to  the  brewery.  But  while  Mr.  Robinson,  essen- 
tially a business  man,  gives  most  of  his  time  to  these  interests,  yet 
he  is  connected  not  only  with  business  enterprises,  but  is  also  well 
known  in  political  circles.  As  a leader  of  the  Democracy  of  his  local- 
ity, he  has  In  the  past  exerted  an  influence  second  to  none  in  the 
party. 

It  was  largely  due  to  Mr.  Robinson’s  influence  that  the  Democratic 
State  Convention  met  in  Scranton,  at  the  time  Governor  Pattison  was 
nominated  for  the  second  term.  At  this  convention  he  was  ten- 
dered the  nomination  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  but,  owing  to  his  large 
personal  interests,  he  was  compelled  to  decline  the  honor.  As  Chair- 
man of  the  County,  and  member  of  the  State  Central  and  Executive 
committees,  his  labors  have  been  most  effective  in  promoting  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Democracy.  In  1888  he  was  chosen  State  Presidential 
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Elector,  and  the  same  year  was  elected  Sheriff  of  the  county,  taking 
the  oath  of  office  January  i,  1889,  and  serving  for  three  years.  His 
popularity  is  Indicated  by  the  fact  that  he  received  a majority  of  two 
thousand  at  his  election.  To  accept  this  office  he  resigned  as  a 
member  of  the  Select  Council  from  the  Fourteenth  Ward,  in  which 
capacity  he  had  served  for  two  terms,  meantime  acting  as  Chairman  of 
the  Street  and  Bridge  Committee,  and  Finance  and  School  committees. 
During  his  terms  in  the  Council,  electric  lights  were  introduced  and  the 
first  move  was  made  toward  the  erection  of  the  Linden  Street  Bridge. 

Born  in  Scranton,  April  12,  1855,  the  subject  of  this  review  is  a 
son  of  Jacob  and  a brother  of  August  Robinson.  He  was  educated 
in  New  York  and  at  Burst’s  Military  College,  at  College  Point, 
from  which  he  graduated.  For  four  years  he  .was  connected  with  a 
wholesale  grocery  business  in  New  York,  after  which  he  returned  to 
Scranton  and  inaugurated  the  business  In  which  he  has  since  engaged. 
After  his  return  to  Scranton  he  married  Amelia  Spiess,  of  New  York 
City,  and  they  are  the  parents  of  three  sons  and  three  daughters. 

Fraternally  Mr.  Robinson  is  associated  with  Schiller  Lodge,  No. 
345,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  the  Consistory  and  Lu-Lu  Temple, 
Philadelphia,  and  Is  also  identified  with  the  Elks  and  other  organiza- 
tions in  his  city.  In  1892  he  had  the  honor  of  being  National  Dele- 
gate at  Large  to  the  Convention  in  Chicago,  when  Grover  Cleveland 
was  renominated  President.  He  was  in  close  touch  with  the  admin- 
istration and  with  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Committee,  William 
F.  Harrity,  which  gave  him  control  of  the  patronage  of  Lackawanna 
County.  The  demands  made  upon  his  time  by  his  large  personal 
interests  were  chiefly  the  reason  for  his  retirement  from  politics  in 
1895. 

Mr.  Robinson  is  a prime  factor  in  public  enterprises  and  exhibits 
his  interest  in  the  common  welfare  of  Scranton  through  his  member- 
ship in  its  Board  of  Trade.  In  the  organization  of  the  Scranton  Hook 
and  Ladder  Company,  No.  i,  he  took  an  active  part  and  is  still  con- 
nected with  it. 


ANUFACTURING  the  products  of  Pennsylvania’s 
vast  iron  mines  into  many  merchantable  shapes  has 
demanded  the  bulk  of  the  time  and  attention  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  for  the  past  fourteen  years, 
during  which  he  has  been  connected  with  the  great 
iron-working  establishments  of  Morris,  Tasker  & Company,  Incor- 
porated, of  Philadelphia,  which  has  mills  both  in  that  city  and  at  New 
Castle.  Trained  in  some  of  the  best  educational  institutions  of  the 
country,  and  with  extensive  experience  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
Jonathan  Rowland  has  risen  to  the  honorable  post  of  Vice-President 
and  General  Manager,  and  a large  part  of  the  corporation’s  success 
has,  doubtless,  been  due  to  his  capability  and  energy. 

Jonathan  Rowland,  of  Philadelphia,  was  born  in  Holmesburg, 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  28th  day  of  March,  1856.  His  father  was  Max- 
well Rowland,  of  Holmesburg,  whose  father  established  the  Maxwell 
Rowland  Shovel  Works  in  1826,  and  which  are  still  in  active  operation. 
Maxwell  Rowland  was  the  only  Democrat  ever  elected  from  his  ward 
(the  Twenty-third)  as  Select  Councilman.  His  mother  was  Matilda 
Horner,  of  a well-known  family  of  Burlington,  New  Jersey.  The 
early  education  of  the  subject  of  this  biography  was  obtained  in  the 
public  schools  of  Philadelphia,  where  he  took  a thorough  course,  and, 
having  passed  through  all  the  successive  grades,  was  graduated  from 
the  Central  High  School  of  Philadelphia  in  1872.  After  the  completion 
of  his  course  in  this  institution  a professional  career  having  seemed 
particularly  desirable,  and  the  bent  of  his  talents  inclining  him  in  that 
direction,  he  was  entered  for  a course  in  the  Polytechnic  College,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1874  as  a civil  engineer;  he  followed  this  pro- 
fession with  a considerable  degree  of  success  in  the  employ  of  various 
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railroad  and  other  corporations  in  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  Thoroughly  equipped,  then,  not  only  in 
theory  but  in  practice  as  well,  he  took  up  the  business  of  railroad 
contracting,  in  which  his  knowledge  of  civil  engineering  was  of  inestim- 
able advantage,  and,  in  1880,  built  a division  of  the  Norfolk  and  West- 
ern Railroad  from  Luray  to  Port  Republic,  the  New  River  division  of 
the  same  road,  also  the  East  Tennessee  and  Western  North  Carolina 
Railroad,  running  into  the  Cranberry  ore  mines  in  North  Carolina. 
Altogether,  he  spent  about  four  years  in  the  South,  returning  to  Phila- 
delphia in  1883,  In  1885  he  became  connected  with  one  of  the  most 
extensive  iron-working  plants  in  the  East,  that  of  Morris,  Tasker  & 
Company,  Incorporated,  in  whose  service  he  made  such  an  enviable 
record  that  he  has  risen  through  several  successive  grades,  until  now 
he  holds  the  responsible  post  of  Vice-President  and  General  Manager. 
In  the  interest  of  Morris,  Tasker  & Company,  Mr.  Rowland  has  done 
considerable  traveling  through  Europe,  spending  one  winter  in  Russia, 
where  his  firm’s  interests  are  very  large,  as,  indeed,  they  are  in  all 
Europe.  Morris,  Tasker  & Company  were  the  first  manufacturers  to 
introduce  the  overhead  electric  system  in  England.  They  have  sup- 
plied the  same  system  to  points  in  Egypt,  Ireland,  France,  South 
America,  Isle  of  Man,  Australia,  Africa  and  other  countries.  They 
built,  equipped  and  sent  from  this  country  to  Russia  a complete  pipe 
mill,  which  is  now  being  actively  operated  by  the  Russian  Government. 

Mr.  Rowland  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  political  life  of  Phila- 
delphia and  has  always  been  allied  with  the  Democratic  party,  of  which 
he  has  long  been  an  influential  member.  He  was  twice  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  the  post  of  Councilman,  at  one  time  almost  over- 
coming the  solid  Republican  majority  of  two  thousand  in  his  ward. 

He  takes  a keen  interest  in  church  work  and  is  one  of  the  Vestry- 
men of  the  Emmanuel  Church  of  Holmesburg.  He  is  also  a member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Lower  Dublin  Academy.  Socially  he  is 
very  popular  and  is  connected  with  some  of  the  most  important  organ- 
izations of  the  East.  He  is  a member  and  has  been  a Director  of  the 
Manufacturers’  Club  of  Philadelphia.  He  is  also  on  the  membership 
roll  of  the  Engineers’  and  of  the  Knickerbocker  Athletic  clubs  of  New 
York,  Jerusalem  Lodge,  No.  506,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  of 
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Frankford,  and  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  of  Holmes- 
burg,  of  which  his  father  was  a charter  member.  Mr.  Rowland’s 
scientific  connections  are  expressed  in  his  membership  in  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Naval  Engineers. 


OTHING  shows  more  clearly  the  progress  made  by  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  during  the  past  decade  or  so 
than  the  reversal  from  the  importation  of  certain 
articles  of  commerce  to  the  exportation  of  large  quan- 
tities of  the  same.  Particularly  is  this  true  in  the  iron 
and  steel  trade,  in  which  men  of  great  energy  and  marked  business 
capacity,  like  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  Frank  Samuel,  have  effected, 
through  their  untiring  labors,  a complete  change.  Not  many  years  ago 
all  the  steel  rails  used  in  this  country  were  imported  ; but  under  present 
conditions,  other  nations  look  to  the  United  States  for  a large-  propor- 
tion of  their  supply,  the  greater  amount  of  which  is  furnished  by  firms 
doing  business  in  the  Keystone  State,  among  which  that  directed  by 
Mr.  Samuel  is  conspicuously  active. 

Frank  Samuel  was  born  in  Philadelphia  on  the  4th  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1859.  His  parents  were  John  and  Rebecca  Samuel.  He  is  the  great- 
grandson  of  John  Moss,  a prominent  merchant  in  Philadelphia  during 
his  day,  largely  engaged  in  shipping  interests  and  the  owner  of  the  cele- 
brated ship  “ Speedwell.”  Mr.  Samuel  is  descended,  on  his  mother’s 
side,  from  Jacob  De  Leon,  who  was  a famous  surgeon  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary period,  being  a special  attendant  upon  General  De  Kalb  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  from  wounds  received  at  Camden,  South  Caro- 
lina. Mr.  Samuel  received  his  education  at  Doctor  Fairies’  private 
school  in  Philadelphia,  and,  after  graduating,  he  went  to  New  York, 
where  he  spent  a year  in  studying  the  banking  business.  Later,  he 
returned  to  Philadelphia  and  entered  the  employ  of  E.  R.  Wood,  who 
was  a prominent  manufacturer  of  glass  at  that  time.  The  latter  after- 
wards instituted  a glass  factory  in  New  Jersey  and  Mr.  Samuel  became, 
in  time,  the  Vice-President  of  the  Malaga  and  Millville  Glass  Company. 
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Mr.  Samuel  resigned  his  position  in  1888,  to  accept  the  Vice-Presidency 
of  the  North  Branch  Steel  Company,  where  he  continued  for  five  years. 
It  was  the  first  company  to  produce  the  modern  street-car  rail,  making 
a revolution  in  this  line.  He  resigned  this  position  in  1894  to  enter 
into  commerce,  yet  retaining  a Directorship  in  the  company  for  some 
time.  He  has  since  been  engaged  as  a general  iron  merchant  and 
represents  one  of  the  largest  iron  furnaces  in  the  South.  He  was  one 
of  the  pioneers  in  this  country  to  export  iron  and  steel  to  all  parts  of 
the  world  ; and  he  is  one  of  the  largest  importers  of  ore,  his  various 
ships  bringing  in  cargoes  from  Spain,  Russia  and  Japan.  Two  years 
ago  he  took  a trip  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  business  con- 
nections for  the  exportation  of  steel  rails,  and  his  immediate  interests 
were  centered  in  sending  this  commodity  to  Japan,  Italy  and  India. 

The  firm  of  which  Mr.  Samuel  is  the  head  now  exports  steel  rails 
and  conducts  a manufactory  at  Danville,  making  a special  iron  for  steel- 
producing  purposes.  When  the  Union  Traction  Company  changed 
its  system  a few  years  ago,  Mr.  Samuel  had  the  contract  for  the  renewal 
of  all  the  rails  used  on  the  old  lines  and  supplanted  them  with  the 
modern  production.  At  this  writing,  Mr.  Samuel  is  about  to  sail  for 
Europe  to  further  enlarge  his  foreign  trade.  Other  countries,  in  order 
to  keep  step  with  the  modern  progress  of  which  the  United  States  is  a 
forerunner,  have  found  it  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  manufactories  on 
this  side  of  the  water  for  their  steel  products.  Mr.  Samuel  is  well 
versed  in  his  line  and  there  is  not  a detail  connected  with  the  industry 
with  which  he  is  not  thoroughly  familiar.  Thus  it  is  that  he  is  espe- 
cially fitted  to  explain  in  other  countries  the  achievements  of  the  iron 
workers  and  steel  manufacturers  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Samuel  is  married,  his  wife  being  Mary  Buchanan  Snowden, 
daughter  of  Col.  A.  Loudon  Snowden.  Three  children  have  been 
the  result  of  this  union,  and  it  is  in  his  home  life  that  Mr.  Samuel 
is  found  at  his  best.  Although  a member  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Democratic  Association  and  a member  of  the  Reform  Club,  of 
New  York,  politics  concern  him  very  little.  The  interests  of  his 
fireside  and  his  business  occupy  his  entire  attention.  Yet  he  is  not 
without  his  social  inclinations,  being  a member  of  nearly  all  the 
prominent  clubs  of  Philadelphia.  He  is  enrolled  in  the  Rittenhouse, 
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the  Country  and  Merion  Clubs,  and  is  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
of  the  Philadelphia  Gun  Club  and  the  Centaur  Bicycle  Club.  He 
is  an  athlete  and  an  enthusiastic  out-door  sportsman,  and  loses  no 
opportunity  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  athletic  societies  of  which 
he  is  a member.  In  fact,  his  devotion  to  this  pastime  is  only 
exceeded  by  his  thorough  energy  in  his  particular  line  of  business. 
Mr.  Samuel  bears  the  reputation,  not  only  among  his  immediate 
associates,  but  in  the  city  of  his  nativity,  of  being  one  of  the  most 
representative  and  progressive  citizens  of  Pennsylvania.  He  has 
not  yet  reached  the  half-century  mark  of  life,  and  has  a host  of 
friends  who  predict  for  him  an  exceptionally  brilliant  future. 


public-spirited  citizen  who  is  willing  to  lay  aside 
his  private  business  and  devote  his  time  and  atten- 
tion, and  that  often  without  remuneration,  to  the 
public  good,  especially  in  such  unappreciated  matters 
as  hygiene,  education  and  others,  is  rare,  and  it  is  not 
often  that  a lawyer  with  a large  and  lucrative  practice  can  be  found  to 
take  the  lead  in  these  affairs,  which  really  require  a trained  legal  mind 
to  carry  them  to  a successful  termination.  Service  rendered  in  such 
fields  is  little  appreciated  by  the  general  world,  yet  the  man  who 
devotes  himself  to  furthering  plans  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  is 
undoubtedly  entitled  to  the  admiration  of  the  community.  Such  a 
man  is  Dallas  Sanders,  the  subject  of  this  biography,  who,  an  attorney 
and  standing  high  in  his  profession,  has  been  public-spirited  enough  to 
devote  a great  deal  of  his  valuable  time  to  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-men, 
Dallas  Sanders  was  born  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  on  the  13th 
day  of  January,  1848.  He  was  the  son  of  Major  John  Sanders,  an 
officer  in  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army,  and  Maria 
Wilkins,  the  daughter  of  Judge  William  Wilkins,  well  known  as  one 
of  the  most  learned  members  of  the  Bench  and  Bar  of  Pittsburg. 
Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  which  occurred  when  young  Sanders  was 
ten  years  old,  his  mother  moved  to  Pittsburg,  where,  in  the  household 
of  his  grandfather,  he  passed  his  boyhood.  After  a preliminary  course 
of  instruction  in  the  preparatory  schools  of  his  adopted  city,  he  entered 
the  University  of  Western  Pennsylvania.  Just  as  he  was  reaching  his 
senior  year,  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  which  occurred  in  1865, 
compelled  him  to  leave  the  institution.  He  chose  the  Bar  as  his 
objective  pursuit  and,  returning  to  Philadelphia,  began  the  study  of 
law  in  the  office  of  his  cousin,  George  M.  Dallas.  Here  he  devoted 
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himself  with  such  assiduity  that,  in  January,  1869,  he  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  the  courts.  He  has  been  at  different  times  the  Secretary, 
Prothonotary  and  President  of  the  Law  Academy,  in  the  affairs  of 
which  he  has,  since  his  student  days,  taken  an  intense  interest.  He 
became  Associate  Editor  of  the  Legal  Intelligencer  two  years  after  his 
admission  to  the  Bar.  He  was  appointed  Assistant  District  Attorney 
in  1878  under  Henry  S.  Hagert,  serving  three  years  in  that  respon- 
sible post.  In  1882  he  was  elected  a member  of  Common  Council  of 
Philadelphia,  from  the  Seventh  Ward,  which,  though  strongly  Repub- 
lican, elected  him  as  an  independent  candidate.  In  this  body  he 
served  for  two  years,  taking  an  especial  interest  in  legislation  relating 
to  sanitary  matters,  drainage  and  sewerage.  For  one  year  he  was 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Surveys,  and  while  in  this  position 
accomplished  much  towards  improvements  and  the  healthfulness  of 
the  city.  Thoroughly  imbued  with  the  idea  that  proper  sanitary  con- 
ditions were  necessary  to  preserve  the  health  of  the  people,  he  took 
every  possible  step  to  bring  about  clean  and  healthy  conditions.  He 
was  a strong  advocate  of  laws  which  would  prevent  injury  of  the  health 
of  the  community  arising  from  careless  plumbing.  With  this  object 
in  view,  he  favored  the  adoption  of  laws  requiring  the  registry  of 
plumbers  and  the  adoption  of  the  most  improved  drainage  and  sewer- 
age methods.  In  February,  1882,  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States,  Benjamin  Harris  Brewster,  impressed  with  Mr.  Sanders’ 
sincerity  and  legal  attainments,  sent  him  to  South  Carolina,  to  assist 
the  United  States  District  Attorney  in  prosecuting  a number  of 
offenders  against  the  election  laws.  On  his  return  from,  the  South,  he 
took  his  seat  in  Councils  and  resumed  his  efforts  to  better  prevailing 
sanitary  conditions. 

For  years  Mr.  Sanders  has  taken  a prominent  position  in  political 
circles  and  an  active  Interest  in  municipal  affairs.  He  has  always  been 
an  ardent  Democrat,  and  has  frequently  represented  his  party  in 
county  and  State  conventions — in  1880  sitting  in  the  National  Con- 
vention which  nominated  General  Hancock  for  the  Presidency.  In 
1885  he  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  office  of  Sheriff  of 
Philadelphia,  but,  after  a memorable  campaign,  was  defeated,  although 

he  ran  a great  many  thousands  ahead  of  his  ticket.  In  1887  he  was 
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elected  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Committee,  serving  in  that 
capacity  until  i8S8.  On  March  6,  1893,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Philadelphia  to  the  honorable 
and  important  position  of  membership  in  the  Board  of  City  Trusts, 
where  he  has  carried  out  his  well-known  ideas  in  educational  matters, 
being  especially  active  since  his  appointment  in  procuring  for  the 
boys  technical  or  manual  training  and  all  out-of-door  sports,  includ- 
ing the  summer  military  encampment.  In  the  matter  of  municipal 
improvements  he  is  progressive  in  the  highest  degree,  and  small  parks 
scattered  all  over  the  city  have  in  him  a most  enthusiastic  advocate. 
He  is  also  father  of  the  ordinance  requiring  that  all  sewers  hereafter 
constructed  shall  be  built  egg-shaped.  As  a member  of  the  Public 
Educational  Society,  he  has  for  years  been  deeply  interested  in  having 
cooking,  sewing  and  other  technical  or  manual  work  taught  in  the 
public  schools,  and  earnest  in  his  efforts  to  get  women  on  the  School 
Boards.  That  he  is  a recognized  authority  in  municipal  affairs  and  a 
public-spirited  citizen  is  proved  by  his  selection  to  respond  to  the 
toast  of  Philadelphia,  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Friendly  Sons  of 
St.  Patrick  in  1897. 


THOROUGH  course  in  a business  college  has  of  late 
years  been  an  almost  indispensable  part  of  the  pre- 
liminary training  of  those  who  have  wished  to  enter 
commercial  life  or  mercantile  pursuits.  Indeed,  the 
knowledge  of  business  forms  and  methods  of  pro- 
cedure, that  even  years  of  experience  in  actual  • commercial  affairs 
would  not  impart,  can  be  acquired  during  a comparatively  short 
course  in  one  of  these  excellently  conceived  schools.  Pennsylvania 
has  quite  a number  of  such  institutions  of  learning,  but  the  two 
founded  by  A.  J.  Schissler,  M.A.,  are  among  the  most  highly 
regarded. 

Aloysius  J.  Schissler  was  born  in  Philadelphia  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, November  23,  1864.  He  is  the  second  youngest  son  of 
the  eight  children  of  John  M.  Schissler  and  Mary  Schall.  His 
father  was  born  in  Baden-Baden,  Germany,  February  2,  1818,  and 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  while  still  a young  man.  In  1844 
he  settled  in  Philadelphia  and  entered  the  mercantile  world  as  a 
grocer.  For  a short  time  he  continued  in  this  pursuit  and  then 
embarked  in  the  baking  business.  In  political  affairs  he  affiliated 
with  the  Democratic  party,  and,  like  so  many  of  the  most  intelligent 
of  his  race,  was  a member  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church. 
He  died  at  Manayunk,  Philadelphia,  March  2,  1887,  in  the  seventieth 
year  of  his  age.  His  wife,  and  the  mother  of  the  subject  of  this 
biography,  was  Mary  Schall,  the  daughter  of  Anthony  S.  and  Mar- 
garetta  Nieumer  Schall,  also  of  Manayunk.  Professor  Schissler  was 
reared  in  his  native  county,  and  in  the  public  schools  of  Manayunk  he 
received  the  groundwork  of  a thorough  education.  To  this  he  sub- 
sequently added  whatever  knowledge  he  could  glean  from  the  books 
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within  his  reach.  Later  he  entered  a business  college  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  where  he  took  a full  course  of  instruction  in  every 
department,  and  developed  those  business  characteristics  for  which 
he  has  since  become  famous,  graduating  in  1887.  On  leaving  this 
institution  he  began  the  actual  battle  of  life  as  bookkeeper  for 
McClain  & Vautier,  of  Philadelphia,  Penrose  A.  McClain,  of  that 
firm,  now  being  Internal  Revenue  Collector.  Mr.  Schissler  shortly 
afterwards  resigned  from  this  position  to  enter  the  employ  of  J. 
Ripka  & Company,  cotton  and  woolen  manufacturers,  of  Manayunk, 
whom  he  served  in  the  diverse  capacities  of  bookkeeper,  salesman 
and  general  manager.  He  remained  with  the  company  for  a period 
of  over  three  years  and  until  their  retirement  from  business. 
During  the  time  in  which  Mr.  Schissler  had  been  with  them  he 
had  become  thoroughly  conversant  with  every  detail  of  the  business, 
and  when  his  employers  retired  he  became  the  owner  of  the 
factory.  The  same  year  that  he  completed  his  business  course  he 
had  established  the  Schissler  College  of  Business  and  Shorthand  at 
Manayunk.  Of  this  he  has  since  disposed,  but  until  the  completion 
of  the  school  year  of  1893-94,  addition  to  his  extensive  interests, 
he  maintained  a close  personal  supervision  over  the  institution.  His 
success  in  this  latter  undertaking  prompted  him  to  found  a like 
institution,  which  he  opened  on  September  14,  1891,  at  Norristown, 
also  under  the  title  of  the  Schissler  College  of  Business  and 
Shorthand,  which  school  has  since  received  his  entire  time  and 
attention.  The  first  session  opened  with  but  ten  pupils,  but  by 
the  end  of  the  year  this  number  had  been  increased  to  twenty-five. 
In  1892  this  number  had  grown  to  seventy-six,  and  two  years  later 
the  enrollment  had  reached  five  hundred  and  ten — a growth  that 
speaks  eloquently  for  the  facilities  for  first-class  business  training 
which  are  offered.  The  Schissler  College  at  Norristown  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  equipped  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 
Its  corps  of  teachers  has  been  continually  increased  to  meet  the 
demands  of  its  growing  patronage,  and  every  facility  for  practical 
business  operations  has  been  provided  in  liberal  abundance.  Short- 
hand, typewriting  and  bookkeeping  are  among  the  specialties  taught 
here,  and  its  Philadelphia  office,  situated  in  the  Bourse  Building,  is 
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calling  the  attention  of  hundreds  of  young  men  and  women  to  the 
institution.  The  reputation  that  Professor  Schissler  has  acquired 
among  the  prominent  bankers,  professional  and  business  men  of 
Pennsylvania  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  when  he  incorporated  the 
institution,  to  widen  its  scope  he  secured  among  its  stockholders  and 
directors  some  of  the  best  known  citizens  of  the  State,  and  the 
institution  has  gained  a national  reputation.  In  political  affairs  Mr. 
Schissler,  while  extremely  liberal  in  his  views,  has  always  leaned 
toward  the  Republican  party,  supporting  the  general  policy  of  that 
organization.  In  local  affairs,  however,  he  is  decidedly  inclined  to 
independence,  and  casts  his  ballot  for  the  men  who  he  thinks  will 
best  serve  the  interests  of  the  people.  In  his  business  affairs  he  has 
shown  ability  and  talent  for  general  management,  and  has  built  up 
an  establishment  which  entitles  him  to  rank  with  the  enterprising  and 
progressive  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth. 

On  the  1 8th  day  of  September,  1890,  Professor  Schissler  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Louisa  Cecilia  Wunsch,  daughter  of  Anselma 
and  Margaretta  Wunsch,  of  Manayunk,  Philadelphia.  To  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Schissler  have  been  born  two  children,  both  daughters,  named 
Marie  Frances  and  Margaret  Louisa. 
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ER  a century’s  identification  with  the  growth  of  the 
prosperous  town  of  Selins  Grove,  Pennsylvania,  adds 
luster  to  the  life-work  and  ancestry  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  Howard  D.  Schnure,  who  has  achieved  the 
distinction  of  being  one  of  the  most  prominent  and 
progressive  citizens  of  Snyder  County.  Through  his  strict  business 
integrity  and  untiring  zeal  he  has  risen  to  an  honorable  eminence  in 
his  native  community  and  acquired  a conspicuous  place  on  the  long 
roll  of  Pennsylvania’s  noted  sons. 

Howard  Davis  Schnure  was  born  at  Selins  Grove,  Snyder 
County,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  30th  day  of  October,  1850,  and  on  his 
paternal  side  is  a descendant  of  good  old  German  stock.  He  is  the 
son  of  George  Schnure,  whose  father  came  to  America  from  Duden- 
hoppen,  Germany,  in  1781,  and  settled  in  Berks  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Cornelia  Davis  was  the  maiden  name  of  the  mother  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch.  She  was  a granddaughter  of  Major  Anthony 
Selin,  the  founder  of  the  town  of  Selins  Grove,  Pennsylvania,  and  a 
man  of  much  prominence  in  the  business  and  political  circles  of  his 
day,  being  also  a member  of  the  famous  Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 
Mr.  Schnure’s  boyhood  was  spent  in  the  place  of  his  nativity.  He 
received  his  elementary  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Snyder 
County,  meanwhile  increasing  his  store  of  knowledge  through  wide 
and  varied  courses  of  reading.  The  finishing  touches  to  his  school- 
ing were  obtained  at  the  educational  institution  now  known  as  the 
Susquehanna  University. 

Mr.  Schnure  made  his  first  entrance  into  business  life  as  a clerk 
for  the  mercantile  firm  of  McCarty,  Moyer  & Schnure,  at  Selins 
Grove.  Later  he  joined  the  clerical  forces  of  the  First  National  Bank 
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in  the  same  town,  retaining  his  position  for  a period  of  two  years.  In 
1875  he  entered  into  co-partnership  with  A.  Kreeger,  in  the  vocation 
of  milling,  the  business  of  the  firm  being  conducted  as  the  “Isle  of 
Que”  Mills  at  Selins  Grove.  The  partnership  remained  intact  fora 
period  of  four  years,  and  in  1879  the  firm  name  was  changed  to  G,  & 
H.  D.  Schnure,  the  father  of  Mr.  Schnure  assuming  the  interest  held 
by  Mr.  Kreeger.  The  business  has  since  prospered  immensely  and  is 
now  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  its  kind  in  the  State,  the 
entire  business  of  the  mills  being  conducted  under  the  name  of 
H.  D.  Schnure,  since  his  father’s  death.  Mr.  Schnure  has  always 
been  progressive  in  his  ideas  and  is  a man  of  exceptional  activity  in 
his  chosen  walks  of  life.  He  has  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to 
Introduce  electric  lighting  in  Snyder  County.  -He  recognized  the 
value  of  the  modern  system  of  illumination,  and,  in  order  to  keep 
step  with  the  march  of  progress,  he  established  an  individual  plant 
of  his  own,  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  supplying  his  dwelling  and 
mill  properties  with  light,  the  power  for  this  plant  being  secured  by 
the  use  of  the  water-power  from  his  mills. 

Mr.  Schnure’s  close  identification  with  the  development  of  his 
native  town  has  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  its  most  valued  and 
respected  citizens.  On  January  16,  1883,  he  was  elected  a Director 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Selins  Grove  and  continued  in  that 
capacity  for  a term  of  eleven  years,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  that  financial  institution.  His  election  to  this  honorable 
position  took  place  on  January  16,  1894.  During  the  previous  year 
he  was  made  a Director  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Sunbury, 
Pennsylvania,  a position  he  still  retains,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  First  National  Bank  at  his  home.  At  present  Mr. 
Schnure’s  entire  attention  is  devoted  to  his  banking  and  milling  inter- 
ests. Mr.  Schnure  has  been  a life-long  Democrat,  and  he  has  often 
devoted  his  best  endeavors  to  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  party  of 
his  fealty.  In  1895  ^ Delegate  to  the  State  Convention 

at  Williamsport,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  again  elected  a 
Delegate  to  the  State  Convention  at  Allentown.  His  work  in  both 
gatherings  was  marked  by  his  customary  earnestness  and  energetic 
methods. 
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Mr.  Schnure  was  married  on  September  20,  1876,  to  Sara  J.  Six, 
of  Thurmont  (formerly  Mechanicstown),  Frederick  County,  Maryland. 
Two  children  have  blessed  this  union,  a son  and  a daughter,  their 
names  being  William  Marion  and  Mary  Cordelia  Schnure. 
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PENNSYLVANIA,  as  a State,  stands  out  prominently 
among  the  sisterhood  of  the  Union,  both  for  her 
natural  wealth  and  the  eminence  of  her  citizens. 


Being  one  of  the  “ original  thirteen,”  the  Keystone 
State  has  played  an  active  role  in  all  matters  of  vital 
importance  concerning  the  Federal  Government,  from  the  days  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  to  the  present  time.  But  it  is  more  as  a 
manufacturing  center  that  Pennsylvania  has  gained  fame  throughout 
this  country  and  abroad.  Its  industrial  products  are  shipped  to  the 
four  corners  of  the  globe,  and  wherever  any  commodity  bearing  the 
Pennsylvania  trade-mark  reaches,  it  is  recognized  for  its  high  quality 
and  general  excellence.  The  State’s  factories  are  famous  everywhere 
for  their  enormous  capacity  and  standard  character  of  production,  and 
Philadelphia,  especially,  has  long  been  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
manufacturing  cities  of  the  world.  The  establishment  of  William 
Scholes  & Son,  manufacturers  of  woolen  and  worsted  yarns,  occupying 
nearly  half  a block  at  Second  Street  and  Indiana  Avenue,  is  one  of 
the  most  extensive  plants  of  its  kind  in  the  entire  State.  Equipped 
with  all  the  modern  mechanical  appliances,  it  has  an  output  of  50,000 
pounds  of  yarn  per  week.  John  Scholes,  the  head  of  the  firm,  has 
been  actively  identified  with  its  interests  since  its  inception,  nearly  half 
a century  ago,  and  it  is  to  him,  more  than  anyone  else,  that  the  signal 
success  of  this  concern  is  to  be  attributed.  Entering  the  mill  in  an 
humble  capacity,  he  determined  to  learn  the  business  in  every  detail, 
going  from  one  department  to  another,  until  he  had  mastered  the 
establishment  in  its  entirety,  and  had  gained  the  confidence  of  his 
father  to  the  extent  of  being  admitted  as  a partner.  Since  then  he 
has  been  steadfast  in  his  devotion  to  the  enterprise,  and  untiring  in  its 
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behalf.  Under  his  able  management  it  has  kept  pace  with  the 
progressive  trend  of  the  times,  and  now  figures  among  the  most 
prominent  yarn  manufactories  of  the  country. 

John  Scholes  was  born  in  Lancashire,  England,  in  1836.  His 
father  was  William  Scholes,  and  his  mother  Sarah  Scholes,  both 
parents  coming  to  the  United  States  in  1840,  where,  ten  years  later, 
the  father  established  the  business  of  manufacturing  woolen  yarn, 
starting  a plant  on  a small  scale  at  Sixth  Street  and  Columbia  Avenue. 
John  Scholes  received  his  rudimentary  education  in  the  common 
schools  of  Delaware  County.  Even  before  he  had  reached  his 
fourteenth  year  he  had  left  school  and  entered  the  textile  business, 
where  he  obtained  that  practical  and  thorough  knowledge  of  business 
affairs  which  has  since  distinguished  his  career.  About  1850  he  entered 
his  father’s  establishment,  and,  by  his  untiring  energy  and  zealous  and 
faithful  discharge  of  all  duties  assigned  to  him,  he  proved  of  great 
assistance  to  his  father,  gaining  his  entire  confidence.  In  1870,  having 
demonstrated  his  thorough  capability  and  a natural  aptitude  to  fill 
positions  of  responsibility  and  trust,  he  was  admitted  into  partnership, 
the  firm  assuming  the  name  of  William  Scholes  & Son.  Under  his 
careful  supervision  and  direction,  the  business  of  the  concern  gradually 
increased,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  old  plant  was  found  to  be 
inadequate  for  its  requirements,  and  a removal  made  necessary. 
Accordingly,  the  firm  took  a more  commodious  plant  at  Carl  and 
Adams  streets.  Here  Mr.  Scholes  inaugurated  many  improvements 
in  every  department,  and  largely  increased  the  manufacturing  facil- 
ities. Under  his  tactful  supervision  and  constant  attention,  it  was  but 
natural  that  the  business  continued  to  increase,  and  it  was  foreseen 
that  even  the  large  plant  at  Carl  and  Adams  streets  would  ultimately 
prove  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  business.  In  the  meantime,  in 
1884,  the  father  and  founder  of  the  organization  died,  and  the  entire 
management  of  the  immense  plant  devolved  upon  his  son.  By  the 
death  of  his  father  John  Scholes  sustained  a great  loss,  but  with  that 
untiring  perseverance  and  tenacity  of  purpose  which  have  character- 
ized him  since  his  early  boyhood,  he  assumed  complete  control  of  the 
organization’s  affairs,  becoming  the  senior  member  and  head  of  the 
firm.  So  aggressive  and  successful  was  the  management  that  marked 
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the  business  in  his  hands  that  a second  removal  had  to  be  made,  to 
meet  the  demand  upon  the  firm’s  facilities.  The  change  was  effected 
in  1885,  when  the  plant  was  transferred  to  its  present  spacious 
quarters  at  Second  Street  and  Indiana  Avenue.  In  the  same  year  Mr. 
Scholes  admitted  his  brother,  Joseph,  to  the  firm,  which  still,  however, 
retained  the  old  name  of  William  Scholes  & Son.  Occupying  almost 
half  a block  in  area,  the  structure  is  equipped  with  every  improved 
modern  appliance  for  the  manufacture  of  woolen  and  worsted  yarns, 
and  affords  ample  room  for  all  needed  results. 

John  Scholes  has  evidenced  his  progressive  temperament  by 
keeping  abreast  of  the  times,  and  whenever  the  practicability  and 
worth  of  any  invention  or  mechanical  device  was  satisfactorily  demon- 
strated, he  made  use  of  it  in  his  plant.  A true-  estimate  of  the  great 
growth  of  the  establishment  of  William  Scholes  & Son  may  be  gained 
when  it  is  stated  that,  from  an  annual  output  of  75,000  pounds  of  yarn 
in  1870,  it  has  increased  to  2,500,000  pounds  at  the  present  time, 
almost  averaging,  in  the  production  of  one  week  in  1897,  that  of  a 
twelvemonth  a quarter  of  a century  back. 

Mr.  Scholes  has  never  connected  himself  with  any  other  organi- 
zation, preferring  rather  to  devote  all  his  attention  to  the  management 
of  his  own  business.  Being,  however,  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
Philadelphia  from  a commercial  standpoint,  he  has  allied  himself  with 
that  well-known  organization  of  business  men  and  manufacturers,  the 
Trades  League  of  Philadelphia,  of  which  he  has  been  a member  for 
some  time.  Mr.  Scholes  is  a Republican  by  faith,  but,  as  his  establish- 
ment has  invariably  demanded  all  of  his  time,  he  has  manifested  no 
active  interest  in  the  management  of  party  affairs  and  has  never  held 
office.  Mr.  Scholes  is  a Vestryman  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  St.  Simeon  and  a member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  Convention. 


the  moulding  of  such  a great  and  prosperous  Com- 
monwealth as  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  sciences 
have  played  an  important  part.  That  of  engineering 
has  necessarily  been  a considerable  factor.  Without 
the  light  brought  to  bear  by  inventive  minds,  trained 
to  conquer  material  perplexities,  the  step  of  progress  would  be  slow, 
indeed,  if  not  often  attended  with  dire  uncertainty.  Every  inven- 
tion has  advantages  that  may  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  mankind, 
and  it  is  frequently  in  a thorough  mastery  of  mechanism  that  true 
genius  finds  its  best  and  truest  play.  While  the  ingenuity  of  the 
native  American  has  become  proverbial,  and  the  splendid  results 
of  such  clever  handiwork  take  precedence  abroad  as  well  as  at 
home,  it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  that  scientific  men  of  foreign 
birth  and  rearing,  like  Louis  Schutte,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
achieve  well-earned  fame  after  settling  in  the  United  States,  with 
Pennsylvania  as  the  axis  of  their  successes. 

Louis  Schutte  was  born  near  Hanover,  Germany,  his  ancestry 
on  both  his  paternal  and  maternal  sides  being  North  Germans.  His 
boyhood  days  were  without  incident  other  than  the  happenings  attend- 
ing the  average  lad  of  that  day.  He  went  through  all  the  grades 
of  the  public  schools  and,  after  graduating  with  honor,  was  appren- 
ticed to  a machinist  to  acquire  practical  experience  in  that  vocation. 
A hard  and  conscientious  worker,  always  willing  to  listen  to  the 
advice  of  his  superiors,  and  ever  eager  to  accept  any  hints  from  his 
fellow-artisans,  he  made  rapid  rise  in  his  trade.  Meanwhile,  for  three 
years,  he  was  prepared  by  private  tuition  for  admittance  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Engineering  at  Hanover.  He  was  a model  student,  and  so 
assiduously  did  he  devote  himself  to  his  studies  that  he  graduated 
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from  that  institution  in  1862,  with  the  highest  commendation  from 
his  teachers.  For  the  succeeding  eight  years  he  practiced  his  pro- 
fession in  Hamburg,  Germany,  and  later  in  London,  England,  in  the 
various  capacities  of  draftsman,  constructor,  inspector  of  machinery 
and  manager  of  office,  as  well  as  in  superintending  the  building  of 
bridges,  lighthouses,  railroad  stations  and  sugar  mills.  All  this  expe- 
rience helped  in  a great  measure  to  give  him  a thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  science  of  engineering.  The  theory  acquired  at  school 
he  greatly  improved  and  enlarged  upon  in  practice  ; indeed,  early  in 
his  life  he  showed  signs  of  becoming  a leader  among  his  fellows.  It 
was  at  this  period  in  his  career  that,  like  many  other  intelligent  and 
energetic  young  pioneers,  hampered  by  the  discouragements  of 
European  restrictions,  he  cast  his  eyes  toward  the  land  of  freedom 
and  promise  across  the  Atlantic.  America  was  to  him  a book  of 
opportunities,  to  open  which  his  hands  were  anxiously  stretched.  He 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1870,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
business  and  with  the  special  object  in  view  of  making  the  “ moving 
of  air,  gas  and  water  by  induced  current”  a positive  and  profitable 
fact.  Adverse  conditions  caused  a delay  until  1874,  when  the  inten- 
tion was  consummated  and  he  started  in  the  business  at  Tenth  Street 
and  Columbia  Avenue,  Philadelphia.  It  has  been  through  ceaseless 
and  intelligent  investigation,  combined  with  patient  and  constant 
experiment,  that  Mr.  Schutte  has  succeeded  in  bringing  this  branch  of 
engineering  to  its  present  high  standard.  In  1877  the  business  was 
removed  to  the  corner  of  Twelfth  and  Thompson  streets,  the  pres- 
ent location.  It  was  here  that  prosperity  first  came  to  encourage 
him.  After  enlargement  from  time  to  time,  the  old  buildings  were 
torn  down  to  make  room  for  the  increase  in  business,  and  in  1891 
the  present  factory,  especially  designed  for  the  requirements  of  the 
work,  was  built  on  the  old  site.  The  original  specialty  has  been 
continued  to  the  present  day  and  now  embraces  all  machinery  of 
that  character — injectors,  condensers,  exhausters,  blowers,  etc.,  with 
various  machinery  and  the  intricate  mechanism  used  in  connection 
therewith,  and  which  now  finds  application  in  industrial  establish- 
ments of  nearly  every  description.  With  the  exception  of  the  Gif- 
fard  invention  and  of  the  application  of  injectors  as  boiler-feeders, 
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Mr.  Schutte  has  been  the  pioneer  in  this  country  for  the  general 
application  of  jet  apparatus,  the  same  as  his  friend,  E.  Korting,  the 
well-known  engineer  of  Hanover,  Germany,  has  been  for  the  coun- 
tries on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  And  it  may  here  be 
mentioned  that  the  old  friendship  and  business  connection  that  existed 
between  the  two  when  they  began  their  industrial  careers  together 
twenty-five  years  ago  still  continues,  being  made  indissoluble  through 
years  of  mutual  helpfulness.  In  fact,  the  development  of  this  parti- 
cular branch  of  science  is  due  to  a great  extent  to  their  combined 
persevering  work  and  their  interchange  of  new  applications  and  results. 
No  sooner  has  an  improvement  been  made  by  one  than  it  has  been 
transmitted  to  the  other.  Distance  only  served  to  strengthen  the 
chain  of  friendship,  with  the  result  that  two  nations  have  felt  the 
beneficent  influence  of  a generous  and  intelligent  welding  of  ideas. 

Mr.  Schutte  is  a naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States.  He  is 
a member  of  the  Union  League,  Manufacturers’  Club,  Union  Republi- 
can Club,  Engineers’  Club  and  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers.  He  has  been  twice  married,  his  first  wife  being  Annie 
Hildreth,  to  whom  he  was  wedded  in  1881.  After  her  death,  he 
was  married,  in  1896,  to  Mary  Dewees  Moffatt,  daughter  of  the  late 
Capt.  Isaac  F.  Moffatt,  of  the  United  States  Army. 
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a rule,  clear-sighted  men  of  other  lands  and  climes, 
in  visiting  this  country  for  the  first  time,  are  vividly 
impressed  by  the  tremendous  business  possibilities 
existing  here.  Many  of  them,  particularly  attracted 
by  the  progressiveness  of  the  Keystone  State,  after 
ripe  consideration,  show  their  superior  intelligence  in  making  Penn- 
sylvania the  arena  of  their  exertions  and  triumphs.  To  this  latter 
class  belongs  the  subject  of  this  review,  Adolph  Segal,  whose  wide 
and  far-reaching  interests  extend  throughout  a number  of  States, 
with  Pennsylvania  as  the  hub  of  action. 

Adolph  Segal  was  born,  August  14,  1857,  at  Ostrolenka, 
Austria,  and  was  one  of  several  children  born  to  Helena  and  Berl 
Segal,  the  latter  a well-known  farmer  and  large  landed  proprietor. 
He  received  a thorough  elementary  education  in  the  schools  of 
Ostrolenka,  where  he  rapidly  developed  marked  linguistic  ability, 
speaking,  fluently,  German,  French  and  English,  besides  a number 
of  local  dialects.  After  the  completion  of  his  preliminary  studies, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  entered  a school  of  architecture  and 
mechanics.  When  he  had  finished  the  latter  course  he  began,  at 
the  advice  and  suggestion  of  his  father,  an  extended  tour  through 
Europe.  Upon  reaching  Liverpool,  which  was  beyond  the  limit 
originally  set  for  his  travels,  Mr.  Segal  found  his  desire  to  see  the 
world  still  unsatisfied,  and,  rather  unexpectedly  to  himself,  and  to 
the  surprise  of  his  family,  he  determined  to  visit  America.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-three,  in  1880,  he  landed  in  New  York  City,  and  soon 
after  moved  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  settled  with  the  intention  of 
permanently  engaging  in  business.  His  first  venture  was  the  building 
of  a plant  for  the  manufacture  of  waxed  paper,  which  eventually 
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developed  into  the  largest  waxed-paper  mill  in  the  United  States. 
He  also  devoted  a great  deal  of  time  and  energy  to  other  building 
and  manufacturing  enterprises,  constructing,  within  a short  period, 
over  four  hundred  dwelling-houses  in  the  cities  of  Philadelphia  and 
Camden.  A marked  feature  of  Mr.  Segal’s  business  capacity  is  his 
extreme  versatility,  which  has  led  him  from  time  to  time  to  engage  in 
a great  number  of  totally  different  manufacturing  enterprises.  He 
was  at  one  time  engaged  in  conducting  eighteen  separate  under- 
takings of  this  class,  building  his  own  plants  and  personally  con- 
ducting them  with  his  own  capital.  Some  of  these  are  notable  for 
their  great  size,  being  among  the  largest  manufacturing  plants  of 
their  class  in  the  East.  Probably  the  most  prominent,  if  not,  indeed, 
the  largest  building  which  he  has  constructed,  is  the  United  States 
Sugar  Refinery  in  Camden,  New  Jersey,  recently  passed  under  the 
control  of  the  Sugar  Trust.  He  also  established,  and  still  operates, 
the  United  Match  Factories  of  Camden,  which,  since  their  inception, 
have  constituted  the  principal  rival  of  the  great  Match  Trust.  He 
has  further  built  the  largest  plants  for  the  manufacturing  of  artificial 
ice  in  this  section,  as  well  as  a number  of  immense  mills  for  the 
manufacturing  of  paper. 

Mr.  Segal  recently  purchased  the  Richmond,  Nicholasville,  Irvine 
and  Beattyville  Railroad  in  Kentucky,  now  the  Louisville  and  South- 
eastern Railroad,  which  forms  an  important  link  in  the  several  railroad 
systems  centering  at  Versailles  in  that  State.  He  is  extending  his  line 
in  Southeastern  Kentucky,  a distance  of  thirty-six  miles,  in  order  to 
open  large  coal  deposits  and  coking  fields.  He  is  also  sole  owner  of 
the  Knoxville  and  Bristol  Railway,  over  forty  miles  in  length,  and  is  at 
present  engaged  in  operating,  as  sole  owner,  over  one  hundred  miles 
of  railroad  lines.  He  has  further  interested  himself  quite  extensively 
in  the  erection  and  operation  of  breweries  in  a number  of  States  in 
the  Union. 

Mr.  Segal  was  married  in  i88i,  his  wife  being  an  accomplished 
American  lady,  well  known  among  her  acquaintances  as  a finished  and 
thorough  musician.  They  have  one  child,  a boy,  Berl,  fourteen  years 
of  age.  Mr.  Segal  resides  in  the  magnificent  mansion.  No.  1202 
North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia.  This  beautiful  house  ranks  as  one 
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of  the  handsomest  private  dwellings  in  the  city,  and  adjoins  the 
palatial  residence  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Broad  Street  and  Girard 
Avenue,  recently  donated  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia  for  a public 
library.  ' 

Mr.  Segal  is  in  the  forty-first  year  of  his  age.  His  many  friends 
unite  in  testifying  to  his  strong  personality,  genial  disposition  and 
frank  courtesy.  Among  the  younger  business  men  of  the  community 
he  ranks  high  for  tenacity  of  purpose,  clear-sightedness  in  matters 
affecting  a business  proposition,  and  in  the  courage,  both  personal  and 
pecuniary,  with  which  he  undertakes  the  most  responsible  business 
and  monetary  enterprises,  despite  the  tremendous  and  incessant  calls 
upon  his  time  which  his  wide  and  varied  interes.s  necessitate  and 
demand. 


III.— 25 


ENJAMIN  H.  SHOEMAKER  v/as  born  at  Shoema- 
kertown,  Montgomery  County,  Pennsylvania,  Decem- 
ber 27,  1827.  His  parents  were  Richard  M. 

Shoemaker  and  Amelia  Bird.  His  ancestors  came 
to  this  country  upon  the  invitation  of  William  Penn, 
when  he  was  traveling  in  Germany  in  1680.  The  family  arrived  in  1686 
and  settled  in  Cheltenham  Township,  there  farming  several  hundred 
acres  of  land.  Benjamin  H.  Shoemaker  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1848 
as  an  apprentice  to  his  brother,  Robert  Shoemaker,  who  was  a well- 
known  druggist.  He  had  decided  to  learn  the  drug  business,  and  set 
about  doing  so  in  such  a thorough  manner  that  only  four  years  later, 
in  1852,  he  became  a partner  of  the  concern,  the  firm  being  Robert 
Shoemaker  & Company,  on  North  Second  Street.  In  1856  the  firm 
removed  to  the  northeast  corner  of  Fourth  and  Race  streets,  and  was 
dissolved  in  1865,  Robert  Shoemaker,  Vv^ith  his  sons,  William  M.  and 
Richard  M.,  remaining  in  the  drug  and  paint  business,  while  Benja- 
min H.  Shoemaker  continued  business  in  the  adjoining  building. 
Nos.  205,  207  and  209  North  Fourth  Street.  He  has  there  con- 
ducted the  plate  glass  and  window  glass  industry,  which  has  made  his 
name  extensively  known  throughout  the  country.  The  partners  now 
are  his  sons,  Robert  Shoemaker,  Jr.,  Benjamin  H.  Shoemaker,  2d,  and 
Charles  H.  Wagner.  It  is  not  alone,  however,  through  Mr.  Shoe- 
maker’s connection  with  this,  one  of  the  oldest  glass  firms  in  the 
country,  that  he  is  chiefly  known,  but  through  his  connection  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  he  has  largely  become  prominent  in  public 
affairs. 

That  great  institution  has  enjoyed  the  support,  since  its  incorpora- 
tion in  1751,  the  first  of  its  kind  founded  in  America,  of  some  of  the 
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greatest  men  of  the  nation.  Since  1866  Mr.  Shoemaker  has  been 
one  of  the  Managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  for  more  than 
nineteen  years  being  Secretary  of  its  Board.  This  long  course  of 
excellent  service  reached  its  culminating  point  in  May,  1891,  when  he 
was  elected  President  of  the  Hospital,  an  office  which,  from  its  foun- 
dation, has  been  considered  one  of  the  highest  posts  of  honor  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  six  or  seven  years  during  which  he  has 
administered  the  affairs  of  the  Hospital  as  its  President,  Mr.  Shoe- 
maker has  advanced  it  along  the  most  progressive  lines,  endeavoring 
at  all  times  to  interest  the  contributors  and  the  general  public,  and 
members  of  the  medical  and  surgical  professions,  by  advocating  the 
introduction  of  modern  appliances  and  conveniences  for  the  treatment 
and  comfort  of  patients. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Shoemaker  has  been  a Director  in  the  Con- 
solidation National  Bank.  In  1873  he  was  elected  a Director  of  the 
Mine  Hill  and  Schuylkill  Haven  Railroad  Company,  and  since  1887 
he  has  been  President  of  that  organization.  As  chief  official  of  this 
road  he  has  displayed  the  same  marked  ability  for  the  direction  of 
large  official  enterprises  as  that  which  has  characterized  his  own  busi- 
ness dealings.  He  has  been  a Director,  since  its  organization,  in  the 
Mortgage  Trust  Company  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  for  several  years 
a Director  of  the  Nesquohoning  Valley  Railroad  Company,  and  for 
twenty  years  he  has  been  a Director  of  the  Glasgow  Iron  and  Steel 
Company,  of  Pottstown,  Montgomery  County,  Pennsylvania.  Not 
alone  through  his  connection  with  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  is  Mr. 
Shoemaker  known  in  public  affairs,  but  he  is  identified  with  many 
other  interests  of  a charitable  nature.  He  was  for  ten  years  Treas- 
urer of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Organizing  Charity.  He  was  also 
for  ten  years  President  of  the  Germantown  Horticultural  Society ; is 
a Manager  of  Haverford  College,  and  an  Overseer  of  the  William 
Penn  Charter  Schools,  founded  by  the  father  of  the  Commonwealth 
in  1683.  His  ancestors  for  six  generations  have  been,  like  himself, 
recorded  members  of  the  Abington  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends, 
established,  in  1683,  Cheltenham  Township,  then  Philadelphia 
County. 

Mr.  Shoemaker  resides  in  Germantown,  where  he  has  a family. 
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He  was  married  at  the  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  for 
the  Northern  District  In  1856,  to  Susan  Brinton  Trump,  daughter  of 
Michael  and  Maria  Brinton  Trump.  They  have  had  five  children, 
Robert  Shoemaker,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Maria  Brinton  Kimber,  Dr.  Samuel  B. 
Shoemaker,  Mrs.  Amelia  Bird  S.  Wharton,  and  Benjamin  H.  Shoe- 
maker, 2d.  Doctor  Shoemaker,  his  second  son,  a graduate  of 
Haverford  College  and  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Physician  of 
the  out-patient  staff  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  died  in  1893, 
leaving  one  son,  S.  Brinton  Shoemaker. 

Mr.  Shoemaker  is  a member  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  is  a member  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.  He 
was  also  enrolled  on  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred. 


Tfic  P£nbrQnii*-Ea^o-F/li/ii- 


IL  CITY,  a pleasant  town  of  16,000  inhabitants,  with 
five  railroads,  is  located  on  the  Allegheny  River,  in 
Venango  County,  and  was  started  in  i860  by  the 
discovery  of  petroleum  in  quantity  near  the  present 
site.  In  Oil  City  it  is  a general  saying  that  John  B. 
Smithman,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  has  done  more  for  it  than  any 
other  resident. 

John  B.  Smithman  was  born  in  Clarion  County,  Pennsylvania, 
December  31,  1844.  His  father,  Henry  Smithman,  in  1826,  at  the 
age  of  ten,  came  from  Hanover,  Germany,  to  Baltimore.  His  mother, 
Agnes  Wagner,  in  infancy  came  from  Wurtemburg  to  Philadelphia. 
In  1865  his  parents  removed  from  Clarion  County  to  Piqua,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Smithman’s  early  life  was  spent  on  a farm  and  he  attended  the 
country  schools  three  months  in  a year.  In  1861-62  he  attended 
High  School  at  Shippenville,  in  1862  starting  out  for  himself  to 
teach  district  school.  In  1863  he  went  to  Oil  City,  a stranger  without 
means,  and  the  next  year  drifted  into  the  oil  business,  first  as  a dealer 
in  a small  way,  afterward  as  a buyer  of  oil  for  John  Munhall  & Com- 
pany. In  1876  he  was  the  owner  of  the  “ Ragged  Edge”  well,  at 
Edenburg,  Pennsylvania.  In  1879  he  followed  the  oil  excitement  to 
Bradford,  and  in  1885  was  interested  in  the  Cogley  Oil  Field,  Clarion 
County.  To-day  his  oil  interests  are  in  Venango  County.  He  was 
largely  interested  in  the  Speechley  Gas  Field,  near  Oil  City,  and  in 
gas  wells  in  Allegheny  County. 

During  this  time  Mr.  Smithman  was  also  in  the  speculative  trade, 
and  in  1875  the  Secretary  and  a Director  of  the  Oil  City  Oil 
Exchange,  and  one  of  its  incorporators,  in  1877,  being  selected  to 
formulate  the  system  of  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  that  body  to 
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govern  the  large  and  growing  business  in  petroleum.  In  1882  he  was 
the  author  of  a plan  by  which  the  speculative  dealings  of  the  members 
were  settled  daily  by  a Clearing  House,  the  first  time  in  history  that 
the  settling  by  balances  was  applied  to  dealings  and  deliveries  of 
speculative  commodities  ; and  this  idea  and  plan  were  subsequently 
adopted  by  the  stock  and  other  exchanges  throughout  the  country. 
In  1883  the  oil  trade  inaugurated  a movement  to  examine  the  accounts 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company’s  pipe  lines  and  gauge  its  oil  stocks  to 
settle  the  question,  then  raised,  whether  the  large  number  of  oil  certi- 
ficates issued  by  these  pipe  lines,  and  bought  and  sold  by  the  oil  trade, 
were  issued  against  oil  actually  in  existence.  Mr.  Smithman,  although 
an  open  opponent  of  the  growing  encroachments  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  upon  the  trade,  was,  on  account  of  his  reputation  for  fair- 
ness, accepted  as  chairman  of  the  committee  to  make  the  investigation. 
This  examination  was  made  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  The 
entire  stocks  of  oil,  over  34,000,000  barrels,  were  gauged  on  one  day. 
In  1886  Mr.  Smithman  organized  the  Manufacturers’  Gas  Company 
for  supplying  natural  gas  in  Oil  City.  After  a war  of  cheap  gas,  last- 
ing two  years,  he  merged  his  concern  with  the  Columbia  Gas  Com- 
pany, of  Franklin,  in  v^hich  he  was  also  interested,  and  this,  after  an 
exhaustive  campaign,  became  a part  of  the  Natural  Gas  Trust.  In 
1887  Mr.  Smithman  was  one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  Keystone 
Pipe  Line  Company,  that  laid  an  oil  line  from  the  Cogley  Oil  Field  to 
oil  refineries  near  Oil  City.  In  1890  he  secured  a franchise  for  a street 
railway  in  Oil  City,  and  being  unable  to  make  arrangements  with  the 
existing  bridge  companies  for  crossing  the  Allegheny  River  he,  in 
1891,  secured  the  passage  of  an  Act  empowering  street  railways  to 
build  their  own  bridges.  Governor  Pattison  vetoed  it  and  Mr.  Smith- 
man  then  applied  for  a charter  to  build  a bridge  near  the  other  struc- 
tures, and,  against  strenuous  opposition  and  to  the  surprise  of  the 
people,  secured  it.  The  bridge  and  the  street  railway  were  constructed 
in  1893,  during  the  great  panic  of  that  year,  and  the  employment  con- 
sequently given  to  labor  during  this  period  of  depression,  the  lowering 
of  bridge  tolls,  and  the  fact  that  these  enterprises  engendered  a feel- 
ing of  permanency  in  the  town,  not  before  felt,  are  all  gratefully 
remembered  by  the  people  of  Oil  City.  In  1896  the  street  railway 
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was  extended  to  some  valuable  boiling  mineral  springs  owned  by  Mr. 
Smithman,  some  five  miles  from  the  city. 

As  might  be  expected,  these  enterprises  of  Mr.  Smithman  seri- 
ously affected  large  opposing  interests,  and  brought  down  upon  him 
the  bitter  hostility  of  these  concerns  ; and  the  fact  that  he,  single- 
handed,  successfully  overcame  the  suits,  injunctions  and  other  appa- 
rently insurmountable  obstacles  in  his  way,  has  given  him  a reputation 
for  far-seeing  sagacity  and  for  firm,  resolute  determination.  The 
edifice  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  which  adjoins  Mr.  Smith- 
man’s  residence  in  Oil  City,  owes  its  present  excellence  largely  to  his 
generosity. 

Mr.  Smithman  was  married,  in  1874,  at  Paterson,  New  Jersey, 
to  Julia  Hathaway,  a descendant  of  General  Hathaway,  of  Revolu- 
tionary fame.  They  have  four  children,  Albert  Frederick,  Mabel, 
Howard  H.  and  Carlotta.  Mr.  Smithman  has  for  years  held  a promi- 
nent place  in  the  business  and  social  life  of  the  oil  country,  and  is  one 
of  those  conspicuous,  unostentatious  characters  who  have  left  their 
impress  upon  the  oil  country  and  have  caused  it  to  be  known  far  and 
wide  for  the  development  of  men  of  acumen  and  financial  daring. 


ITH  a line  of  ancestry  in  Pennsylvania  antedating 
by  many  years  the  landing  of  William  Penn,  and 
possessing  an  exceptionally  brilliant  record  as  a 
faithful  public  official,  an  astute  diplomat,  a gifted 
orator  and  writer  and  an  ever-zealous  and  enter- 
prising citizen.  Col.  A.  Loudon  Snowden,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  is  pre-eminently  a representative  Pennsylvanian  with  a 
conspicuous  national  reputation,  particularly  on  monetary  matters. 
He  is  a son  of  Dr.  Isaac  Wayne  Snowden,  who  served  as  a surgeon 
under  General  Jackson,  and  is  descended  from  John  Snowden,  one  of 
the  early  settlers  and  largest  land-owners  in  Philadelphia  and  New 
Jersey.  His  mother  was  a daughter  of  Archibald  Loudon,  a promi- 
nent citizen  of  Cumberland  County,  where  Colonel  Snowden  was 
born  and  where  his  parents  resided  for  many  years.  Following 
his  preliminary  academic  education,  he  entered  Jefferson,  now 
Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  from 
which  institution  he  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  At 
the  close  of  his  collegiate  course  he  entered  the  Law  Department 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  but  soon  after,  at  the  request 
of  his  uncle,  the  late  James  Ross  Snowden,  then  Director  of 
the  United  States  Mint,  he  entered  that  institution  as  Register. 
In  1866  he  was  promoted  to  the  Chief  Coinership,  which  he  held 
continuously  until  1877,  when  he  was  unexpectedly  appointed 
Postmaster  of  Philadelphia  by  President  Grant,  and,  in  1879,  was 
returned  to  the  mint  service  as  Superintendent  by  the  voluntary 
act  of  President  Hayes,  after  having  twice  declined  the  appointment 
of  Director  of  all  the  Mints,  tendered  him  by  the  same  President. 
The  Senate  invariably  gave  a unanimous  confirmation  when  his 
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name  was  presented.  In  the  mint  he  became  an  authority  on  all 
subjects  relating  to  coinage.  As  Chief  Coiner  and  subsequently 
as  Superintendent  of  the  National  Mint,  covering  a period  of  over 
twenty-eight  years,  he  devoted  his  energy  and  skill  in  procuring, 
devising  and  suggesting  machinery  and  appliances  for  the  rapid, 
accurate  and  artistic  production  of  our  coinage.  His  administration 
of  the  Philadelphia  Post  Office  was  as  highly  creditable  as  his  mint 
connection.  Business  methods  were  applied,  old  abuses  corrected 
and  unworthy  employes  dismissed,  while  the  deserving  were  pro- 
tected in  their  places  and  promoted  as  opportunity  was  presented. 

He  has  always  been  highly  patriotic  and  public-spirited.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  organized  a regiment  and  was  com- 
missioned its  Lieutenant-Colonel.  Pennsylvania’s  quota  of  troops 
being  full,  the  companies  composing  the  regiment  were  assigned  to 
other  organizations  from  various  States.  On  the  urgent  solicitation 
of  the  Director  he  returned  to  the  mint  service,  but  subsequently 
participated  in  the  skirmishes  preliminary  to  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg, as  a member  of  the  First  City  Troop  of  Philadelphia.  Colonel 
Snowden  was  connected  with  the  latter  command  for  over  fifteen 
years,  passing  through  all  the  subordinate  grades,  and  was  com- 
missioned as  its  commanding  officer  in  1877.  Quick  of  under- 
standing, ready  of  speech  and  with  a clear  intellect,  he  possesses 
remarkable  executive  ability,  the  test  of  which  was  shown  in  his 
creation  and  management  of  the  great  parade,  on  December  16, 
1879,  in  honor  of  General  Grant  on  his  return  from  his  journey 
around  the  world.  The  entire  management  of  that  public  demon- 
stration was  placed  in  his  hands  by  the  joint  committee  of  the 
Councils  of  Philadelphia,  and  for  the  splendid  work  he  accomplished 
he  received  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  city  authorities.  His  untiring 
energy,  creative  genius  and  administrative  qualities  were  naturally 
recognized  by  the  Constitutional  Centennial  Commission,  by  whom 
he  was  appointed  to  organize  the  Industrial  and  Civic  Departments 
of  the  great  processional  celebration,  which  took  place  in  Philadelphia 
on  the  15th,  1 6th  and  17th  of  September,  1887.  The  unparalleled 
success  of  this  display  was  most  flattering  to  Colonel  Snowden  and 
highly  creditable  to  the  nation. 
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A new  field  of  public  dutj'-  was  opened  to  him  when  he  was 
appointed  Minister- Resident  and  Consul-General  to  Greece,  Roumania 
and  Servia  by  President  Harrison.  Shortly  after  his  appointment,  as  a 
compliment  to  him,  the  grade  of  the  mission,  by  the  unanimous  act  of 
Congress,  was  raised  to  that  of  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary.  Later  he  was  voluntarily  honored  with  a transfer 
from  Athens  to  Madrid,  where  he  successfully  settled  some  grave 
diplomatic  questions  long  pending  with  the  Spanish  Government.  He 
received  the  special  thanks  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  tact  and 
ability  displayed  in  these  negotiations.  On  his  retirement  from  office, 
the  Queen  Regent,  in  recognition  of  his  valuable  services  to  the  two 
governments,  conferred  upon  him  the  Grand  Cordon  of  Isabella,  the 
Catholic,  one  of  the  highest  orders  of  Spain,  and  later,  being  free  to 
accept  honors  without  the  formal  consent  of  Congress,  he  accepted 
from  the  King  of  Greece  the  Grand  Cordon  of  the  Saviour,  the 
highest  order  of  Greece,  which  was  conferred  by  King  George  as  a 
mark  of  his  personal  friendship,  and  from  the  King  of  Roumania  the 
Grand  Cordon  of  the  Crown  of  Roumania. 

Colonel  Snowden  occupies  a prominent  position  in  the  literary 
and  social  life  of  Philadelphia,  and  is  a member  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  St.  Andrew’s,  Philadelphia  Club,  the  State  in 
Schuylkill,  the  Union  League,  and  many  other  similar  organizations. 
He  was  at  one  time  President  of  the  Eire  Association,  and  for  two 
years  was  President  of  the  United  Fire  Underwriters  of  America. 
He  was  married,  in  1864,  to  Elizabeth  Robinson,  daughter  of  Isaac 
Robinson  Smith,  of  Philadelphia.  Two  daughters,  Carolina  S.  and 
Mary  Buchanan,  and  one  son,  Charles  Randolph  Snowden,  are  the 
result  of  this  union. 


is  a generally  recognized  fact  that  Pennsylvania’s  legis- 
lative body,  taken  as  a whole  or  individually,  is  among 
the  brightest  of  those  which  severally  govern  the 
States  of  the  Union.  Professional  men  of  expansive 
attainments,  and  the  business  leaders  of  the  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  world,  have  frequently  participated  in  the 
legislative  affairs  of  the  State,  with  a result  that  has  been  highly 
beneficial  to  the  community  at  large.  Dr.  William  P.  Snyder,  the 
subject  of  this  biography,  who  has  served  as  a member  of  both  the 
lower  and  upper  branches  of  the  Legislature,  is  well  qualified  to 
represent  the  progressiveness  and  ability  of  that  administrative  body, 
and  all  through  his  career  his  efforts  have  been  marked  by  success, 
both  unqualified  and  deserving. 

William  Preston  Snyder  was  born  in  East  Vincent  Township, 
Chester  County,  October  7,  1851,  and  received  his  education  in  the 
common  schools  of  that  place,  where,  although  the  facilities  were  by 
no  means  broad,  he  secured  a good  educational  foundation.  He  was 
a bright  youth,  physically  sturdy  and  strong.  His  early  training  was 
received  on  a farm,  and  when  still  very  young  he  became  ambitious 
to  branch  into  broader  fields  of  life,  meanwhile  losing  no  opportunity 
of  adding  to  his  store  of  knowledge.  He  subsequently  attended  the 
Millersville  State  Normal  School  and  Ursinus  College,  where  he 
received  a thorough  advanced  education,  duringf  the  winters  of  1868 
and  1869  teaching  school  in  his  native  township.  He  became  a 
student  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and,  after  a thorough  course  of  study,  graduated  in  March,  1873. 
He  at  once  returned  to  Chester  County,  locating  in  Spring  City, 
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where  he  now  resides,  and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He 
was  notably  successful,  and  continued  as  a practitioner  until  1886. 

About  that  time  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  had  its  atten- 
tion attracted  to  Doctor  Snyder’s  ability  and  excellent  professional 
work,  and  offered  him  the  position  of  Medical  Examiner  for  the  Relief 
Department  of  the  Company,  This  he  accepted  and  held  the  post  for 
nearly  two  years,  from  February,  1886,  until  December,  1887.  While 
Doctor  Snyder  was  advancing  so  rapidly  in  his  professional  career 
he  was  also  attaining  considerable  reputation  as  a citizen  who  took  the 
warmest  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  city  and  State.  While  yet  a 
young  man,  he  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  Republican  organi- 
zation, and  was  a participant  in  all  of  its  campaigns.  He  was 
appointed  to  serve  as  Postmaster  of  Spring  City  from  October,  1883, 
until  August,  1885.  In  November,  1887,  Doctor  Snyder  was  nominated 
for  Prothonotary  of  his  county,  and  was  elected  by  a large  majority. 
His  election  was  a great  triumph,  both  personally  and  politically,  and 
he  served  in  the  office  for  a period  of  four  years,  or  until  January, 
1891.  Exactly  one  year  before  his  relinquishment  of  this  office  he 
was  made  Chairman  of  the  County  Republican  Committee.  At  the 
county  primaries,  in  the  fall  of  1890,  while  he  was  still  serving  as 
Prothonotary,  Doctor  Snyder  was  nominated  for  a member  of  the  lower 
branch  of  the  Legislature,  a post  for  which  he  was  fitted  by  a long 
and  active  service  and  recognized  ability.  At  the  following  election 
he  was  sent  to  the  Legislature,  and  his  term  there  was  marked  by 
many  measures  of  considerable  importance  to  his  community.  When 
nominated,  he  resigned  the  office  of  Chairman  of  the  County  Com- 
mittee. Notwithstanding  this,  however,  he  gave  his  full  attention  to 
the  work  of  the  campaign,  and  the  successful  outcome  of  that  political 
issue  was  in  no  small  measure  due  to  his  indefatigable  efforts  in  the 
cause  of  Republicanism. 

Doctor  Snyder’s  political  affiliations  date  back  many  years  before 
his  election  to  such  important  offices.  In  1878  the  Republicans  of 
Chester  County  elected  him  a Delegate  to  the  Republican  State 
Convention  which  nominated  Gen.  Henry  M.  Hoyt  for  Governor  of 
the  State.  His  representation  of  Chester  County’s  interests  in  this 
convention  was  marked  by  a warm  fealty,  which  won  for  him  the 
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admiration  of  a large  constituency,  and,  in  1882,  he  was  again  elected 
a Delegate  to  the  State  Convention  which  nominated  Gen.  James  A. 
Beaver  for  Governor.  After  the  expiration  of  Doctor  Snyder’s  term 
in  the  lower  house  of  the  Legislature  he  was  slated  by  his  party  for 
higher  honors,  and,  at  the  general  election  in  the  fall  of  1892,  he  was 
sent  to  the  higher  branch  and  enrolled  among  that  active  body  of 
Pennsylvanians  which  comprises  the  State  Senate.  There  had  been  a 
very  warm  contest  for  the  nomination  ; but  after  the  friends  of  Doctor 
Snyder  succeeded  in  placing  his  name  at  the  head  of  the  ticket,  he 
received  the  entire  support  of  the  party.  While  a member  of  the 
State  Senate  he  had  the  honor  of  serving  on  some  of  the  most 
important  committees.  In  the  session  of  the  Legislature  of  1895 
Senator  Snyder  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Health  and 
Sanitation,  one  of  the  most  responsible  in  the  legislative  body.  In 
this  office  he  did  active  work  in  securing  many  needed  reforms,  and 
his  ability  as  a physician,  together  with  his  technical  knowledge, 
enabled  him  to  speak  authoritatively  upon  the  matters  which  he  had 
in  hand.  Senator  Snyder  also  was  a member  of  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations,  Railroads,  Counties  and  Townships,  Congressional 
Apportionment  and  on  Finance  and  Insurance.  Senator  Snyder  was 
re-elected  in  1896,  and  during  the  session  of  1897  served  on  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations,  Congressional  Apportionment,  Education, 
Finance,  Insurance,  New  Counties  and  County  Seats,  Public  Health 
and  Sanitation,  and  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Railroads  and 
Street  Passenger  Railways. 

Doctor  Snyder,  both  as  a member  of  the  State  Senate  and  as  a 
leader  in  the  medical  affairs  of  the  State,  has  attained  a large  promi- 
nence in  Pennsylvania,  and  is  generally  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
progressive  men  of  his  day. 


the  field  of  finance,  as  well  as  in  the  world  of  law 
and  politics,  few  men  in  Philadelphia  can  point  to  a 
more  active  and  successful  career  than  Isaac  N.  Solis, 
the  subject  of  this  review.  Careful  training,  with 
wide  and  varied  experience  as  a member  of  the  Bar, 
enabled  him  to  attain  marked  prominence  as  a lawyer  while  yet  a 
young  man,  and  his  ability  in  this  direction  peculiarly  fitted  him  to 
take  charge  of  a branch  office  of  one  of  the  largest  banking  and 
brokerage  firms  in  the  city  of  his  nativity.  Throughout  social  and 
political  circles  Mr.  Solis  has  become  known  and  highly  respected  for 
his  cleverness,  general  ability  and  cordial  disposition,  in  the  same 
degree  as  he  has  attained  flattering  prominence  as  a barrister  and 
broker.  He  is  thoroughly  representative  of  progressive  Philadelphia. 
Born  and  reared  amid  ordinary  surroundings  in  the  Keystone  State, 
he  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools,  and,  after  reaching  the 
end  of  this  course,  entered  work-a-day  life  as  the  maker  of  his  own 
fortune,  devoting  himself  studiously  and  energetically  to  the  task. 
That  his  efforts  have  been  crowned  with  well-deserved  success,  indis- 
putable evidence  is  furnished  by  his  record  as  an  honored  member  of 
the  Bar,  a bright  financier  and  general  favorite  among  a host  of 
friends. 

Isaac  N.  Solis  is  a native  of  Philadelphia,  being  the  second  son 
of  the  late  David  Hays  Solis,  a prominent  and  respected  merchant  of 
this  city,  and  his  wife,  Elvira  Nathan.  Mr.  Solis  can  trace  his  ancestry 
back  to  an  old  Jewish  family  that  figured  prominently  In  Spain  for 
many  generations,  and  was  expelled  by  the  Inquisition.  They  took 
refuge  in  Holland,  whence  they  came  to  America  by  way  of  England. 
His  father’s  mother  was  Charity  Hays,  daughter  of  David  Hays,  of 
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Westchester  County,  New  York,  a Revolutionary  soldier  referred  to 
in  a contemporary  newspaper  as  the  “ dauntless  Captain  Hays.”  The 
Hays  family  settled  in  New  Rochelle  during  early  colonial  times, 
seven  brothers  having  sailed  from  Amsterdam  in  their  own  ship.  His 
mother’s  grandfather,  Simon  Nathan,  was  likewise  a Revolutionary 
patriot,  being  among  those  who  removed  to  Philadelphia  during  the 
British  occupation  of  New  York.  Mr.  Solis  was  educated  in  the 
Central  High  School  in  Philadelphia  and,  after  graduating  from  this 
institution,  studied  law  under  the  preceptorship  of  Judge  F.  Carroll 
Brewster,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Philadelphia  Bar  about  i88i.  A 
year  later  he  left  Philadelphia  for  the  West,  locating  in  San  Francisco, 
California,  and  afterwards  in  Portland,  Oregon,  remaining  away, 
altogether,  about  five  years  on  the  Pacific  coast.  At  the  expiration  of 
that  period  he  returned  to  the  East  and  resumed  his  legal  practice  in 
Philadelphia,  establishing  the  law  firm  of  Solis  & Lowengrund.  It  was 
not  long  before  he  acquired  an  extensive  and  lucrative  clientele, 
gaining  marked  distinction  as  a corporation  lawyer.  However,  he  did 
not  confine  himself  to  corporation  matters  exclusively,  but  gained 
equal  prominence  in  the  criminal  courts  and  in  jury  practice.  In  the 
fall  of  1894  he  connected  himself  with  Dick  Brothers  & Company, 
bankers  and  brokers,  taking  charge  of  the  uptown  office  of  that  firm, 
to  which  post  he  now  devotes  his  time  and  attention,  occasionally, 
however,  appearing  in  the  courts  in  important  matters. 

In  financial  circles  he  has  won  a position  of  no  less  prominence 
and  importance  than  he  occupies  at  the  Bar,  and  he  has  been  active 
in  certain  corporation  matters  that  attracted  much  interest.  Mr.  Solis 
is  a man  of  exceptional  ability  and  of  an  unusually  acute  and  penetra- 
ting mentality.  He  is  a barrister  of  infinite  resources,  tactful  and  at 
all  times  ready  in  emergencies,  and  possesses  remarkable  clearness, 
fluency  and  power  as  a pleader.  In  arguing  points  of  law  he  shows 
great  directness  and  incisiveness,  always  holding  discussion  to  the 
question  at  issue.  He  is  an  exceptionally  fine  after-dinner  speaker 
and  public  orator,  and  has  won  considerable  distinction  in  amateur 
theatricals.  By  inheritance  an  ardent  patriot,  he  is,  in  convictions  and 
associations,  a staunch  Republican,  and  has  done  yeoman  service  on 
behalf  of  his  party,  both  through  his  writings  and  speeches  in  many 
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campaigns.  He  was  especially  active  and  untiring  in  the  last  Presidential 
contest,  gaining  much  note  as  a stump  speaker  of  considerable  ability. 

Personally,  Mr.  Solis  is  of  an  attractive  disposition,  genial,  witty 
and  appreciative,  while  he  is  also  convincing  in  serious  and  earnest 
conversation.  He  has  made  many  firm  and  lasting  friends,  not  only  at 
the  Bar,  but  among  all  classes  with  whom  he  has  come  in  contact.  He 
is  a Shakespearean  student  and  an  earnest  lover  of  good  literature. 

Mr.  Solis  was  married  in  1880  to  Marcia  Morgan,  of  this  city. 
They  have  one  child. 
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is  a most  important  branch  of  medicine, 
and  it  has  numbered  among  its  followers  many 
learned  scientists  and  renowned  professional  men. 
Success  as  a dentist  does  not  merely  imply  a knowl- 
edge of  dental  surgery,  but  it  means  that  one  must 
necessarily  possess  a thorough  knowledge  of  human  anatomy  and 
physiology  j and  the  dentists  who  have  won  for  themselves  fame  and 
prosperity  have,  in  all  cases,  been  those  who  have  mastered  more  than 
one  branch  of  the  healing  art.  Andrew  S.  Steigerwald,  D.D.S.,  the 
subject  of  this  biography,  is  one  of  these.  Graduating  from  the  Phil- 
adelphia Dental  College  in  1883,  he  has  ever  since  devoted  all  his 
energies  to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and,  having  spent  two  years 
in  the  study  of  medicine,  under  so  distinguished  a preceptor  as  the  late 
Prof.  James  E.  Garretson,  he  is  eminently  qualified  to  be  placed  in 
the  front  rank  of  his  profession, 

Andrew  S.  Steigerwald  was  born  on  the  9th  day  of  February, 
1862,  in  Philadelphia,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a brief  interval  during 
his  boyhood,  this  city  has  ever  since  been  his  home.  His  father  was 
Sebastian  Steigerwald,  and  his  mother  Elizabeth  Steigerwald,  her 
maiden  name  having  been  Schantz,  His  grandparents  on  his  maternal 
side  emigrated  to  America  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  and  both 
lived  to  a very  old  age,  having  passed  their  eightieth  year  at  the  time 
of  their  death.  In  1868,  when  Andrew  was  six  years  of  age,  his 
parents  removed  to  Medford,  New  Jersey,  where  he  received  his  pre- 
liminary training  at  the  public  schools  and  studied  under  the  tutelage 
of  Prof.  Milton  Allen.  He  remained  in  Medford  until  he  attained 
his  fourteenth  year,  when  he  returned  to  Philadelphia  to  pursue  his 
private  studies  and  complete  his  education.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  so 
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industriously  did  he  apply  himself,  he  matriculated  in  the  Philadelphia 
Dental  College.  Here  he  evidenced  marked  ability  and  diligence  as  a 
student  and  gained  the  confidence  and  esteem  both  of  his  fellow-col- 
legians and  instructors,  among  the  latter  being  Prof.  James  E.  Garret- 
son,  then  Dean  of  the  Philadelphia  Dental  College  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  College.  He  was  famous  as  a 
scientist  and  writer,  and  by  his  kindly  offices  did  much  to  encourage 
and  assist  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  When  young  Steigerwald  gradu- 
ated from  the  Philadelphia  Dental  College  in  1883,  Prof.  Garretson, 
recognizing  his  true  worth,  prevailed  upon  him  to  pursue  his  studies 
still  further,  and  insisted  that  he  take  up  a course  in  medicine. 
Knowing,  however,  that  the  young  man  had  not  the  necessary  means 
to  pay  for  his  tuition,  he  offered  to  act  as  his  preceptor.  Doctor 
Steigerwald  embraced  this  excellent  opportunity  and  pursued  the  study 
of  medicine  until  his  own  professional  duties  and  constantly  increasing 
practice  prevented  him  from  completing  the  entire  course.  Though 
not  a graduate  in  medicine.  Doctor  Steigerwald  is  well  versed  in  the 
healing  art,  ascribing  his  success,  in  a great  measure,  to  the  knowledge 
gleaned  from  the  study  of  it. 

Immediately  upon  graduating,  Doctor  Steigerwald  commenced  the 
practice  of  dentistry,  which  he  has  made  his  life  work ; and,  during  the 
fifteen  years  that  have  elapsed  since  his  entrance  upon  this  field,  by  his 
affable  personality,  uniform  courtesy  and  through  the  skillful  care  which 
he  has  shown  in  the  treatment  of  his  patients,  he  has  secured  an  exten- 
sive clientele,  embracing  all  classes  of  people  and  numbering  among 
them  some  of  the  best  known  families  in  the  Quaker  City.  Doctor 
Steigerwald  has  always  taken  a deep  interest  in  the  improvement  and 
advancement  of  operative  and  prosthetic  dentistry,  and  ever  since  he 
first  entered  into  the  practice  of  his  profession  he  has  endeavored  to 
accomplish  more  than  the  ordinary  dentist.  His  improved  and  devel- 
oped dental  instruments  have  been  on  exhibition  at  the  Philadelphia 
Bourse,  where  they  elicited  much  favorable  comment,  and  the  Doctor 
intends  to  exhibit  them  at  the  proposed  Paris  Exposition  to  be  held  in 
1900,  when  he  hopes  to  give  the  European  dentists  his  latest  ideas  on 
improved  dental  appliances. 

One  of  Doctor  Steigerwald’s  chief  characteristics  is  his  inborn  love 
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for  work.  From  the  time  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age  (his  parents 
not  having  been  in  a position  to  support  him,  or  continue  his  educa- 
tion), he  has  managed  his  own  affairs  with  an  ability  and  economy 
that  augured  well  for  his  after  success.  He  was  compelled  to  support 
himself  through  college,  and  accomplished  this  feat  by  working  for  his 
subsistence  during  the  evenings  and  studying  hard  and  incessantly  at 
all  times,  always  having  in  view  the  goal  of  his  ambition — to  graduate 
with  honors. 

In  1889  Doctor  Steigerwald  connected  himself  with  the  Philadel- 
phia Prepared  Chalk  and  Toilet  Company,  of  which  manufacturing 
concern  he  is  now  the  sole  proprietor.  Doctor  Steigerwald  has  been 
offered  many  opportunities  to  interest  himself  in  other  organizations, 
but  this  he  has  invariably  refused  to  do,  preferring  to  devote  all  his 
time  to  the  profession  of  his  choice.  As  a man  -of  patriotic  instincts 
and  a citizen  of  Pennsylvania’s  foremost  city,  Doctor  Steigerwald  has 
exhibited  a lively  interest  in  the  management  of  its  municipal  affairs, 
and  especially  in  matters  educational.  In  1894  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Sectional  School  Board  from  the  Sixteenth  Ward,  which 
honorary  post  he  still  holds.  He  also  takes  an  active  interest  in  all 
charitable  affairs,  and,  as  officer  and  member  of  several  charitable 
organizations,  has  done  much  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  deserving 
poor  of  his  native  city. 

In  1885,  Doctor  Steigerwald  was  united  in  marriage  to  Frances 
Steinmetz,  and  this  union  has  been  blessed  with  six  children,  four  boys 
and  two  girls,  all  living.  They  are : Clarence,  Regina,  Leo,  Dorothy, 
Richard  and  Charles. 


review  of  the  social  and  material  progress  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, however  exhaustive,  would  be  complete  if  it  did 
not  pay  its  tribute  to  the  worth  of  the  sturdy  German 
and  Irish  settlers  of  colonial  times,  who,  by  virtue  of 
their  important  part  in  the  development  of  its  resour- 
ces, justly  deserve  the  title  of  builders  of  the  Commonwealth.  Their 
racial  characteristics  of  sterling  integrity,  patriotism  and  ability  are 
happily  reflected  in  the  career  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  a descend- 
ant of  those  pioneers,  who,  by  his  unassuming  worth  as  a lawyer, 
citizen  and  financier,  has  done  much  toward  making  the  thriving  city 
of  Lancaster  the  center  of  some  of  the  most  important  industries 
of  the  State. 

Jacob  L.  Steinmetz  was  born,  August  22,  1845,  on  the  grange 
of  his  father,  Jacob  Steinmetz,  in  South  Annville  Township,  Lebanon 
County,  where  he  had  previously  moved  from  Lancaster  County.  In 
other  branches  of  his  ancestry  were  such  names  as  Gross,  Wright  and 
Biever,  families  that  for  generations  have  been  prominent  in  the  public 
affairs  of  Lancaster  County.  His  great-grandfather  on  the  maternal 
side,  John  Wright,  was  one  of  the  brave  Irishmen  who,  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, settled  among  the  Germans  in  Ephrata,  Lancaster  County. 
When  the  American  Revolution  called  patriots  to  arms  he  entered  the 
struggle  and,  fighting  through  it  with  the  valor  of  his  race,  emerged 
with  the  rank  of  Colonel.  The  boyhood  of  our  subject  was  spent  in 
the  paternal  manor.  When  but  five  years  old  his  father  died  and  his 
training  devolved  upon  his  mother,  who  instilled  and  fostered  the  traits 
and  principles  which  formed  the  foundation  of  his  after  success  in  life. 
His  early  education  was  received  in  the  primary  schools  of  the  county. 
He  afterwards  attended  the  Annville  Academy  and  also  Dickinson 
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Seminary,  receiving  from  the  latter  institution  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts.  He  then  entered  the  University  of  Michigan,  where  he  gradu- 
ated with  high  honors  and  received  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and 
Bachelor  of  Laws.  His  career  at  the  Bar  and  the  note  of  leadership 
that  it  was  to  strike  was  foreshadowed  in  a measure  by  his  success  as 
a college  debater.  The  college  debating  society  has  always  been  the 
training  ground  of  our  public  speakers,  and  it  was  in  the  debates  of 
the  Webster  Literary  Society  of  the  University  that  Mr.  Steinmetz 
won  his  spurs,  being  finally  elected  President  of  that  organization. 
After  studying  law  in  the  office  of  the  late  Isaac  E.  Heister,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar  and  at  once  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. Resisting  the  temptation  of  a man  of  such  promise  to  engage 
in  the  larger  field  of  practice,  he  determined  to  make  the  future  of 
Lancaster  his  own.  He  was  soon  rewarded  with  a. large  and  lucrative 
clientage,  being  retained  as  counsellor  and  advocate  in  some  of  the 
most  important  cases  in  local  and  Federal  courts.  He  is  pre-eminent 
as  an  attorney  for  the  tobacco  interests,  and  has  been  constantly 
engaged  in  insurance  cases  of  the  greatest  importance.  His  ability 
and  integrity  have  won  for  him  a place  in  the  front  rank  of  his 
profession. 

In  January,  1894,  Mr.  Steinmetz  formed  a partnership  with  Wil- 
liam H.  Keller,  who  graduated  with  honors  from  the  Law  School  of  the 
Columbian  University,  Washington,  D.  C.,  having  previously  gradu- 
ated with  the  highest  honors  from  Franklin  and  Marshall  College. 
Mr.  Steinmetz  has  found  time  from  his  practice  to  devote  to  finance, 
politics  and  society,  and  has  travelled  extensively  in  America  and 
Europe.  Being  owner  of  a large  amount  of  real  estate  in  the  city  and 
County  of  Lancaster,  he  has  naturally  been  identified  with  many  of 
the  leading  industries  of  that  region,  and  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  his 
fellow-citizens.  In  1890  he  was  elected  President  of  the  People’s 
National  Bank.  In  1892  The  People’s  Trust,  Savings  and  Deposit 
Company  was  organized  and  he  was  elected  its  first  President.  These 
financial  institutions  are  in  a flourishing  condition  and  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  commercial  interests  of  their  locality.  Mr.  Steinmetz  is 
alsoPresident  of  the  Clay  and  Hinkletown  Turnpike  Company  and  was 
President  of  the  Citizens’  Electric  Light,  Heat  and  Power  Company. 
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His  latest  enterprise  is  “The  Cocalico,”  at  Ephrata,  a splendid  summer 
and  winter  resort,  where  he  has  introduced  the  famous  medicinal  table 
and  drinking  water  from  the  Ephrata  Mountain  Springs,  of  which  he 
is  the  sole  owner. 

In  politics  he  has  always  been  a Democrat  of  strong  personal 
independence  and  has  twice  held  office  with  signal  ability,  having 
served  a term  in  the  Legislature  and  been  elected  City  Solicitor  of 
Lancaster  in  i88i.  He  has,  moreover,  been  an  important  factor  in 
several  conventions.  In  1871  he  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
Congress  in  Lancaster  County,  and,  in  1876,  a Delegate  to  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  at  St.  Louis. 

On  Eebruary  5,  1890,  Mr.  Steinmetz  married  Mary  Virginia 
Hawthorn,  of  Virginia,  the  daughter  of  James  Clemson  Hawthorn,  a 
relative  of  Justice  Wilson,  a signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, and  the  first  associate  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  appointed  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mary  L.  Haw- 
thorn, both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Lancaster  County,  who  removed 
to  Virginia  prior  to  the  War.  On  November  16,  1890,  their  union 
was  blessed  by  the  birth  of  an  only  child,  called  Hawthorn,  in  honor 
of  his  maternal  grandparents. 
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a chapter  devoted  to  the  iron  trade,  a review 
of  Pennsylvania’s  progress  would  be  incomplete.  Not 
only  in  the  procuring  of  the  ore,  but  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  metal  into  shape  for  practical  use  and  in 
its  distribution  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe, 
pre-eminence  must  be  given  to  the  sons  of  the.  Keystone  State. 
Through  his  general  capability,  enterprising  efforts  and  keen  knowl- 
edge of  the  requirements  of  the  iron  trade,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  John  S.  Stevens,  has  been  a most  prominent  factor  in  build- 
ing up  the  immense  traffic  in  what  has  become  one  of  the  greatest 
resources  of  the  Commonwealth.  A native  of  Philadelphia  and  a man 
of  his  own  making — moving  up,  step  by  step,  from  the  forge  to  the 
factory,  finally  reaching  the  high  elevation  of  manufacturer  and  dis- 
tributer— he  occupies  a most  worthy  and  conspicuous  place  in  the 
commercial  circles  of  the  chief  city  of  the  State. 

John  S.  Stevens  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  August  13,  1834,  his 
parents  being  Adam  C.  and  Hannah  Stevens.  He  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  city  and  graduated  from  the  Philadelphia  High 
School  in  February,  1850.  He  learned  the  business  of  blacksmithing 
and  building-iron  work  with  his  uncle,  John  Steward,  of  the  firm  of 
Steward  & O’Hara,  and  became  a thorough  expert  at  his  trade.  In 
1855  he  entered  into  partnership  with  his  uncle,  and  the  firm  of  Stew- 
ard & Stevens  continued  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Steward  in  1881. 
From  a small  business  the  enlargement  was  rapid  and  substantial 
until  the  firm  ranked  with  the  largest  in  their  line  in  the  country. 
They  contracted  for  and  furnished  the  iron-work  upon  many  of  the 
most  imposing  structures  in  Philadelphia,  prominent  among  which 
may  be  numbered  the  Masonic  Temple,  the  new  Post  Office,  the 
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Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Philadelphia  Record  Building  and  the  bank- 
ing house  of  Drexel  & Company.  On  January  i,  1887,  Mr.  Stevens 
admitted  his  two  sons,  William  W.  and  R.  Steward  Stevens,  to  part- 
nership, the  firm  name  being  changed  to  John  S.  Stevens  & Sons, 
whose  fame  has  traveled  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Stevens  has  been  identified  in  every  movement  looking 
toward  the  advancement  of  Philadelphia  as  a municipality  and  is 
interested  in  several  corporations  and  financial  institutions.  He  has 
been  willing  to  aid  in  the  elevation  of  the  American  mechanic  and  has 
accomplished  much  in  that  direction.  He  was  identified  with  the 
formation  of  the  Builders’  Exchange  of  Philadelphia  and  was  its  first 
President,  holding  that  office  for  two  consecutive  years.  During  his 
administration  the  Trade  School  of  the  Master  Builders’  Exchange 
was  organized,  and  to  this  worthy  institution  he  still  gives  much  of  his 
attention.  It  has  done  and  is  still  doing  much  to  instruct  and  elevate 
the  young  men  who  are  desirous  of  learning  useful  trades  in  the 
building  business.  He  was  elected  First  Vice-President  of  the 
National  Association  of  Builders  at  its  initial  convention,  held  at 
Chicago  in  1887,  and  became  President  of  the  association  at  the  next 
convention,  held  at  Cincinnati  in  1888.  He  is  an  Honorary  Member 
of  the  Builders’  Institute  of  London,  Building  Trades  Club  of  New 
York,  Association  of  Builders  of  Boston,  Builders’  Exchange  of 
Baltimore,  Building  Trades  Club  of  Chicago,  and  other  trade  organ- 
izations of  the  country.  In  1894,  after  his  retirement  from  business,  he 
was  elected  a member  of  the  Public  Buildings  Commission  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  continues  to  give  much  time  to  that  important  work.  He 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred  and 
rendered  valuable  aid  in  their  crusade  for  better  municipal  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Stevens  has  traveled  extensively,  not  only  in  America,  but 
throughout  Europe,  having  made  several  trips  abroad.  On  October 
7,  1890,  on  his  return  home  from  an  eighteen  months’  tour,  spent 
mostly  in  Syria,  Egypt  and  Turkey,  he  was  tendered  a magnificent 
reception  and  banquet  by  his  fellow-members  of  the  Builders’ 
Exchange.  During  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  he  enlisted  as  a private 
in  Company  A,  Forty-seventh  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  State  Troops, 
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serving  under  Col.  Alexander  Murphy  until  honorably  discharged. 
He  was  also  selected  First  Lieutenant  of  Company  C,  Third  Regiment 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  proved  a very  popular  and  efficient  officer. 

He  has  taken  a prominent  part  and  is  widely  known  in  Masonic 
circles,  being  an  active  member  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  President  of  its  Board  of  Trustees.  He  is  also  an  Honorary 
Member  of  several  lodges  in  foreign  lands,  among  them  being  Old 
Mother  Kilwinning  Lodge,  No.  o,  of  Scotland,  and  Sabot  Lodge,  of 
Cairo,  Egypt.  He  is  a member  of  the  Union  League  and  several 
other  clubs,  in  all  of  which  he  takes  a particular  interest,  being  of  an 
essentially  social  turn  of  mind. 


N the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  various  communities 
making  up  the  great  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
many  men  have  gained  deserved  and  lasting  renown 
through  their  high  intelligence,  earnest  zeal  and  thor- 
ough executive  ability.  Prominent  among  these  is 
Charles  H.  Stinson,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  whose  life  work  has 
indelibly  stamped  its  impression  upon  the  history  of  Norristown,  one 
of  the  centers  marking  the  wonderful  strides  in  progress  made  by  the 
Keystone  State  during  the  last  half-century. 

Charles  Henderson  Stinson  was  born  at  Norriton  Township, 
Montgomery  County,  Pennsylvania,  June  28,  1825.  He  is  of  Scotch- 
Irish  descent,  his  father  being  Robert  Stinson,  a prominent  farmer,  who 
served  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  many  years  in  Norriton  Township, 
and  was  a member  of  the  Legislature  in  1835.  His  mother  was  for- 
merly Elizabeth  Porter,  a daughter  of  Stephen  Porter,  who  was  the 
youngest  brother  of  Gen.  Andrew  Porter,  of  Revolutionary  fame,  and 
who  had  his  home  in  the  same  township.  He  received  his  early  edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools  in  the  Township  of  Norriton,  and  later 
attended  a boarding-school  kept  by  John  McNair  in  Abington  Town- 
ship. He  then  entered  Dickinson  College,  at  Carlisle,  where  he  gradu- 
ated in  1845.  His  constitution  at  that  time  was  anything  but  robust, 
and,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  he  spent  a year  in  foot-travel  over  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Pennsylvania.  He  commenced  the  study  of  law 
with  his  brother,  George  ,W.  Stinson,  in  Norristown,  and  remained  in 
his  office  until  the  latter’s  death  in  1848.  He  continued  his  law  studies 
under  the  preceptorship  of  Addison  May,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar 
on  May  22,  1849.  Since  then  he  has  been  actively  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  his  native  city. 
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Mr.  Stinson  served  as  private  in  the  Gettysburg  campaign  in  1863, 
and  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  Union  cause  throughout  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion.  Of  a retiring  disposition,  he  refused  the  nomination 
of  the  Republican  party  of  Montgomery,  Chester  and  Delaware 
counties,  for  the  State  Senate,  in  1864.  Three  years  later,  however, 
his  friends  pressed  him  to  accept  the  Senatorial  nomination,  and  he 
was  duly  elected  and  served  for  three  years  as  the  colleague  of  Doctor 
Worthington,  ofWest  Chester.  He  also  served  on  the  General  Judi- 
ciary and  Improvement  committees  in  1868  and  1869.  At  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  latter  session  he  was  elected  Speaker,  and  re-elected  at 
the  opening  of  the  session  in  1870.  He  exercised  the  functions  of 
that  office  with  dignity  and  marked  ability,  leaving  a worthy  record  of 
his  brief  but  active  political  career.  He  afterwards  declined  further 
acceptance  of  Senatorial  honors,  and  also  refused  a promotion  as 
additional  Law  Judge  of  the  courts  of  Bucks  and  Montgomery  coun- 
ties, tendered  him  by  Governor  John  W.  Geary,  in  1871,  using  his 
influence  instead  to  have  A.  J.  Olmstead,  now  Presiding  Judge  of 
Potter  County,  appointed  to  the  position. 

Mr.  Stinson  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Norristown,  acting  as  the  first  Solicitor  for  that  institution, 
a position  which  he  still  holds.  In  1879  the  County  Commissioners 
of  Montgomery  County  appointed  him  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  for  the  Southeastern  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  position  he  still  occupies.  Upon  the  death  of  General 
Hartranft,  who  had  been  President  of  the  Board,  he  was  elected 
President  and  has  since  continued  to  hold  that  position.  In  the 
organization  of  the  hospital  he  was  instrumental  in  placing  female 
physicians  on  the  same  plane  with  the  male  physicians,  giving  to 
each  individual  control  over  their  respective  departments.  This 
was  the  first  departure  from  the  old  hospital  management  in  the 
country,  thus  separating  the  business  management  from  the  profes- 
sional duties  of  the  physicians,  and  allowing  the  medical  men  to 
attend  solely  to  the  patients  in  the  line  of  their  profession.  In 
April,  1882,  Governor  Hoyt  appointed  Mr.  Stinson  President  Judge 
of  the  Thirty-eighth  Judicial  District  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned 
by  the  death  of  Henry  P.  Ross.  On  the  Bench  he  distinguished 
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himself  by  his  urbanity  and  by  the  firm  and  impartial  manner 
in  which  he  discharged  the  business  of  the  courts  until  the  fol- 
lowing January.  He  was  the  unanimous  nominee  of  the  Republican 
party  for  the  office  of  Judge  in  the  fall  of  1882,  but,  the  party  being 
in  the  minority  in  the  county,  he  failed  to  secure  the  election.  Upon 
the  organization  of  the  Norristown  Hall  Association,  in  1873,  Mr. 
Stinson  was  elected  President  and  has  been  annually  elected  to  that 
position  ever  since.  A large  and  commodious  building,  containing 
the  Post  Office,  stores  and  an  auditorium,  was  erected,  and  proved 
so  profitable  as  an  investment  that  the  property  has  ever  since  paid 
a dividend  on  its  original  stock  of  ^50,000,  and  there  is  now  no 
debt  of  any  kind  against  it.  He  was  appointed  Solicitor  for  the 
Twenty-fourth  District  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  and 
still  holds  that  position.  He  took  charge  of  various  cases  in  the 
building  of  the  Schuylkill  Valley  Railroad,  and  the  extension  of 
branches  through  Montgomery  County.  He  is  active,  public- 
spirited  and  diligent  in  the  pursuit  of  his  profession,  and,  when  a 
Senator,  was  instrumental  in  the  passage  of  many  measures  of 
local  benefit. 

Mr.  Stinson  has  one  son,  C.  Henry  Stinson,  who  is  a member 
of  the  Montgomery  County  Bar,  and  his  only  daughter,  Mary  Emily 
Stinson,  is  the  wife  of  Lieut.  William  H.  Bean,  of  the  Second 
United  States  Cavalry,  located  at  Fort  Wingate,  New  Mexico. 


NOWLEDGE  of  the  real  estate  affairs  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  of  value,  requires  thorough  application,  wide 
experience  and  intelligent  investigation.  Such  are 
the  qualifications  possessed  by  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  Benjamin  Franklin  Teller,  who  has,  through 
his  energy  and  faithfulness,  reached  an  eminent  position  in  the  real 
estate  world.  He  has  also  acquired  marked  prominence  as  a citizen  of 
unusual  progressiveness  in  his  native  city,  and  hardly  a day  passes  but 
witnesses  some  worthy  deed  of  charity  at  his  hands.  He  is  a leading 
member  and  officer  in  many  of  the  prominent  social,  educational  and 
benevolent  organizations  of  Philadelphia,  and  his  name  is  conspicuous 
as  that  of  an  honored  humanitarian. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Teller  was  born,  July  22,  1853,  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  where  his  father  was  engaged  in  the  tobacco  business 
for  over  forty  years.  His  parents,  Raphael  and  Louisa  (Mayer) 
Teller,  came  to  this  country  from  Germany  early  in  the  century.  Their 
children  were  reared  In  a happy  home  and  received  their  early  educa- 
tion In  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia.  After  passing  through  the 
primary  grades,  Mr.  Teller  entered  the  Central  High  School,  graduat- 
ing in  1871.  He  then  entered  the  real  estate  and  conveyancing 
offices  of  W.  Frederick  Snyder,  who  had  formerly  been  connected  with 
Daniel  M.  Fox,  at  one  time  Mayor  of  Philadelphia  and  a prominent 
man  in  real  estate  affairs.  Mr.  Teller  remained  with  Mr.  Snyder  for 
five  years  and  more,  during  which  time  he  lost  no  opportunity  of 
mastering  the  details  of  the  business.  He  was  a close  student  and  a 
punctual  attendant  at  all  real  estate  lectures  delivered  by  E.  Spencer 
Miller  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  which  was  then  located  in 
the  old  building  on  the  site  of  the  present  Post  Office.  In  fact,  these 
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lectures  formed  the  foundation  for  his  present  thorough  knowledge  of 
real  estate  and  conveyancing.  He  had,  as  his  special  preceptor  at  this 
time,  Henry  Clay,  ex-Receiver  of  Taxes,  and  now  a member  of  Select 
Councils,  who  was  then  Chief  Clerk  for  Mr.  Snyder. 

In  January,  1876,  Mr.  Teller  decided  to  branch  out  for  himself, 
and  opened  an  office  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Chestnut  streets,  in 
what  was  then  known  as  the  Brown  Building.  A few  months  later, 
Mayer  Sulzberger,  now  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court  No.  2, 
of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  opened  offices  on  the  northeast  corner  of 
Fourth  and  Chestnut  streets,  where  Mr,  Teller  joined  him,  the  two 
occupying  the  entire  floor.  Mr.  Sulzberger  was  then  a rising  young 
lawyer,  while  Mr.  Teller  also  had  youth,  energy  and  a growing  busi- 
ness on  his  side.  Their  field  increased  so  rapidly  and  with  such  bright 
outlook  for  continued  prosperity  that  they  soon  found  it  necessary 
to  secure  more  commodious  quarters.  The  offices  were  removed  to 
the  northeast  corner  of  Sixth  and  Chestnut  streets,  where  the  firm  of 
Benjamin  F.  Teller  & Brother,  now  occupying  the  second  floor  of  the 
Ledger  Building,  was  formed  in  1884,  Joseph  R.  Teller  being  admitted 
to  the  firm  in  that  year  and  the  title  changed  accordingly.  From  a 
small  and  somewhat  obscure  beginning,  this  firm  has  grown  to  be  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  influential  in  the  State,  employing  many  assist- 
ants and  transacting  a business  representing  millions  of  dollars  annu- 
ally. In  addition  to  its  real  estate  department,  the  firm  has  charge  of 
many  estates  and  gives  attention  to  the  practice  of  general  real  estate 
law,  the  latter  being  in  charge  of  Oscar  B.  Teller  and  his  assistants.  In 
real  estate  circles,  Benjamin  F.  Teller’s  sound  and  thorough  business 
acumen  is  unquestioned,  and  his  firm’s  large  and  increasing  patronage 
affords  undeniable  proof  of  the  public’s  confidence  in  his  guiding 
hand. 

Besides  devoting  his  attention  to  his  varied  and  numerous  busi- 
ness interests,  Mr.  Teller  is  prominent  in  many  educational,  charitable 
and  social  movements.  He  has  been  Secretary  of  the  Jewish  Foster 
Home  and  Orphan  Asylum,  located  in  Germantown,  since  1877; 
Treasurer  of  the  Mercantile  Club,  located  on  Broad  Street,  since 
December,  1876;  Secretary  of  the  Hebrew  Charity  Ball  Association, 
since  September,  1877;  and,  on  the  reorganization  of  the  Jewish 
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Maternity  Association  in  January,  1891,  was  elected  Treasurer  and  has 
held  that  office  ever  since.  He  has  been  President  of  the  yewish 
Exponent  Publishing  Company  since  its  organization  in  April,  1877. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Jewish  Chautau- 
qua Society.  As  a member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Con- 
gregation Rodeph  Shalom,  worshipping  at  Broad  and  Mt.  Vernon 
streets,  he  was  elected  Treasurer  in  April,  1884,  serving  in  that 
capacity  until  October,  1896,  when  he  was  honored  with  election  to  the 
Presidency,  since  which  event  he  has  been  Instrumental  in  introducing 
several  new  features,  increasing  largely  the  scope  and  usefulness  of 
this  well-known  religious  institution.  With  the  advent  of  the  present 
year  he  was  elected  Treasurer  of  the  Sabato  Morals  Memorial  Fund, 
the  object  of  which  is  the  raising  of  a sum  to  endow  a chair  In  the 
Jewish  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  City.  He  is  ever  ready 
to  help  the  needy,  aid  the  weak  and  relieve  the  suffering,  being  a 
member  or  contributor  to  a large  number  of  sectarian  as  well  as 
non-sectarian  charitable  organizations. 

Mr.  Teller  was  married  on  May  8,  1878,  to  Jennie  Silberman, 
daughter  of  the  late  Simon  Silberman,  for  many  years  President  of 
the  Congregation  Keneseth  Israel,  of  North  Broad  Street,  and  a 
prominent  merchant  of  Philadelphia.  They  have  one  child,  Louise 
Silberman  Teller,  and  live  at  No.  1727  Spring  Garden  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 
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E development  of  real  estate  interests  through  the 
State  for  a number  of  years  past  has  employed  the 
services  of  some  of  the  brightest  and  most  progressive 
men  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  firm  of  Benjamin  F. 
Teller  & Brother  is  one  of  the  best  known  in  the 
country,  and  Joseph  Raphael  Teller,  who  has  charge  of  some  of  the 
most  important  business  of  his  firm,  is  ranked  among  the  highest 
authorities  on  real  estate  in  the  country.  He  is  a man  of  thoroughly 
progressive  tendencies  and  one  to  whom  property  and  its  develop- 
ment have  been  a life  study.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a son  of 
Raphael  Teller,  an  old-time  Third  Street  merchant  of  prominence  and 
head  of  the  wholesale  leaf  tobacco  firm  of  Teller  Brothers.  His 
mother  was  Louisa  Mayer,  and  he  was  born  in  Philadelphia  on  Febru- 
ary 7,  1863.  His  elementary  education  was  received  in  the  public 
schools,  but  symptoms  of  failing  health  appearing  in  early  youth, 
removal  from  the  city  was  considered  advisable,  and  he  was  accordingly 
entered  for  the  academic  course  in  a popular  educational  institution  in 
the  interior  of  the  State.  After  about  two  years  of  close  application  to 
study,  no  improvement  in  health  resulting,  it  became  necessary  that  he 
should  withdraw  from  all  sedentary  occupation,  and  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  entered,  as  clerk,  the  large  tobacco  warehouse  of  his 
father  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  remaining  about  one  year.  He 
then  returned  to  Philadelphia,  assisting  in  a clerical  capacity  in  the 
conveyancing  business  of  his  brother,  Benjamin  F.  Teller.  Displaying 
in  this  position  untiring  industry  and  general  aptitude  for  business, 
with  special  talent  for  organization  and  management,  his  advancement 
was  rapid,  and  at  the  close  of  the  second  year  of  service  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  a limited  partnership,  and  one  year  later,  in  1884,  at  the  age 
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of  twenty-two,  was  received  as  a full  partner,  the  new  firm  adopting 
the  title  of  Benjamin  F,  Teller  & Brother.  In  addition  to  the  exten- 
sive business  of  conveyancing,  that  of  buying,  selling  and  renting  real 
estate  had  assumed  large  and  steadily  increasing  proportions  under 
the  able  management  of  the  junior  partner,  who  evidenced  a wonder- 
ful capacity  for  the  work.  At  this  writing,  the  business  of  the  house 
is  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  the  United  States  in  its  line. 

The  marked  success  attending  the  business  career  of  Mr.  Teller 
is  largely  attributable  to  the  singleness  of  purpose  attending  his 
efforts,  his  devotion  to  the  one  specialty  of  real  estate  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  other  branches  of  industry  having  rendered  his  knowledge 
of  property  values  in  Philadelphia  and  vicinity  most  extensive  and 
accurate.  In  fact,  there  are  but  few  buildings  of  which  he  is  unable  to 
appraise  the  value  off-hand.  In  this  connection  it  is  a notable  fact  that 
notwithstanding  the  arduous  duties  attending  the  management  of  his 
large  business,  he  yet  finds  time  to  exercise  a close  supervision  over 
the  publication  of  Tellers'  Real  Estate  Register,  which,  in  addition  to 
full  descriptive  lists  of  the  great  number  of  properties  held  by  the  firm 
for  sale  or  rent,  contains  a wealth  of  other  matter  bearing  upon  real 
estate  and  kindred  subjects.  To-day,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  possess- 
ing all  the  qualities  of  a successful  man  of  affairs,  and  with  experience 
ripened  in  the  most  exacting  of  business  schools,  Mr.  Teller  still  con- 
tinues that  habit  of  close  application  and  attention  to  details  through 
which  his  first  success  was  achieved.  In  fact,  the  details  of  the  great 
business  now  under  his  control  are  as  familiar  to  him  as  were  those 
of  the  comparatively  small  transactions  of  the  house  in  former  years. 

Prominent  among  the  qualifications  generally  recognized  as  nec- 
essary to  the  successful  conduct  of  important  affairs  are  equanimity, 
courtesy  and  firmness,  and  these  are  possessed  by  Mr.  Teller  in  an 
eminent  degree.  Under  the  most  aggravating  circumstances  he  is 
never  flurried,  and  all  who  approach  him  either  socially  or  on  business 
can  rely  upon  a courteous  reception.  At  the  same  time,  when  he 
arrives  at  a decision,  his  views  are  rarely  changed.  Of  kindly  dispo- 
sition, his  relations  with  employes  and  others  with  whom  he  comes  in 
close  contact  are  most  pleasant,  and  although  averse  to  undue  pub- 
licity, he  is  identified  with  many  public  and  private  charities  as  well  as 
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civic  organizations.  Mr.  Teller  was  married,  on  January  20,  1887, 
to  Frances  Silberman,  daughter  of  the  late  Simon  Silberman,  who 
during  his  lifetime  was  connected  with  several  important  business  in- 
terests. He  has  one  child,  a daughter,  aged  eight,  and  to  his  beauti- 
ful home  and  the  society  of  his  charming  family  his  few  leisure  hours 
are  devoted. 
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DGAR  A.  TENNIS  was  born  at  Thompsontown,  Juniata 
County,  Pennsylvania,  October  23,  1856.  At  that 
time  Juniata  and  the  surrounding  counties  had  by  no 
means  reached  that  state  of  prosperous  condition 
which  now  places  the  district  among  the  most  progres- 
sive in  the  State,  but  they  afforded  a great  opportunity  for  develop- 
ment. Edgar  A.  Tennis,  born  and  raised  there,  has  been  a resident  of 
Thompsontown  all  his  life.  He  grew  up  with  the  county,  and  that  he 
is  at  the  front  and  head  of  its  interests  is  but  natural.  His  father  was 
Israel  Tennis,  and  his  mother  Susan  Criley  Tennis.  The  name  Tennis 
was  originally  Von  Tennis,  the  paternal  ancestry  having  branched  from 
Holland  and  settled  in  America.  Edgar  A.  Tennis’  early  education 
was  received  at  the  common  and  normal  schools  of  his  native  town. 
For  several  years  he  was  President  of  the  Delaware  Literary  Society 
and  was  for  five  years  its  Secretary.  This  society  has  been  in  exist- 
ence for  thirty-five  years  and  has  done  much  for  the  students  of  the 
town.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  Mr.  Tennis  received  his  first  railroad 
contract  from  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  and  so  great  a suc- 
cess did  he  make  of  his  work  that  he  decided  to  follow  the  business  of 
contractor,  and  has  since  been  actively  engaged  in  railroad  construc- 
tion, both  steam  and  electric,  until  the  present  time. 

In  railroad  circles  Mr.  Tennis  is  known  as  a thoroughly  conscien- 
tious workman,  and  his  contracts  have  invariably  been  carried  out  to 
the  letter,  the  result  having  been  that  success  has  continuously  smiled 
upon  him.  Among  his  important  contracts  have  been  several  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  Lehigh 
Valley,  South  Penn,  Huntingdon  and  Broad  Top,  Altoona  and 
Phillipsburg,  Connecting,  South  Jersey,  Northern  Central,  Norfolk  and 
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Western  and  the  Pennsylvania  Midland  railroads ; the  Philadelphia 
and  Bristol,  Montoursville,  and  Lewisburgh,  Milton  and  Watsontown 
passenger  railways. 

For  ten  years  he  was  senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  E.  A.  Tennis 
& Brother,  controlling  a large  grain,  lumber  and  coal  trade,  which  was 
profitable  until  the  destruction  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal,  in  1889. 
The  boats  of  this  firm,  during  the  last  year  of  the  canal’s  existence, 
carried  freight  equal  to  fifteen  hundred  carloads  from  Thompsontown 
wharf  alone.  While  Mr.  Tennis  was  actively  engaged  as  a railroad 
contractor  and  manager  of  the  large  business  of  his  firm  in 
conjunction,  he  yet  found  time  to  identify  himself  with  numerous 
projects  of  an  important  nature.  Several  construction  companies 
conducted  a large  business  under  his  management,  and  in  the  building 
of  railroads  and  the  development  of  branch  lines  he  was  particularly 
active  and  progressive.  Among  the  offices  of  this  nature  which  he  has 
filled,  have  been  the  Presidency  of  the  Tennis  Construction  Company, 
Vice-Presidency  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Bristol  Passenger  Railway 
Company,  a Directorship  in  the  South  Jersey  Railroad  Company, 
Presidency  of  the  Montoursville  Passenger  Railway  Company, 
Presidency  of  the  Southwestern  Passenger  Railway  Company,  and 
Vice-Presidency  of  the  Lewisburgh,  Milton  and  Watsontown  Passenger 
Railway  Company.  These  important  business  enterprises  have 
constituted  Mr.  Tennis’  chief  interests  for  a number  of  years. 
While  he  has  had  no  political  ambition,  he  is  always  active  in  the 
affairs  of  his  party  (Democracy),  being  so  firm  an  adherent  to  the 
tenets  of  his  political  faith  that,  in  1896,  he  enjoyed  the  distinction  of 
voting  the  only  Palmer  and  Buckner  Sound  Money  ticket  in  his 
district.  The  only  political  office  to  which  Mr.  Tennis  has  thus  far 
aspired  has  been  that  of  School  Director,  to  which  post  he  was  elected 
by  a large  majority.  In  the  affairs  of  the  church,  as  well  as  of  the 
State,  Mr.  Tennis  takes  an  absorbing  interest.  When  he  was  eleven 
years  of  age  he  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  for 
twenty-two  years  he  has  been  a Sunday-School  Superintendent.  For 
eighteen  years  Mr.  Tennis  has  been  Trustee  and  Steward  of  this  church. 
In  secret  society  affairs  he  is  a prominent  figure  and  is  well  known  as 
a Mason,  being  a Knight  Templar,  a Scottish  Rite  Mason  of  the 
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Thirty-second  Degree,  and  is  at  present  the  Junior  Grand  Warden 
of  the  Right  Worshipful  Grand  Lodge  of  Masons  in  Pennsylvania, 

Mr.  Tennis’  business,  Masonic  and  church  work  give  him  but 
little  time  for  social  duties,  although  he  is  frequently  a participant  in 
affairs  of  a social  nature  in  and  around  his  section.  He  is  a charter 
member  of  the  Harrisburg  Club.  Among  his  earlier  experiences 
were  some  exciting  ones  with  the  Hatfield  and  McCoy  families  while 
he  was  constructing  the  railroad  through  Logan  County,  West 
Virginia,  in  1890  and  1891.  The  extent  of  his  jurisdiction  as  a Mason 
of  such  high  prominence  has  been  indicated  upon  several  occasions, 
and  most  strongly  when,  by  virtue  of  his  position  as  Grand  High 
Priest  of  the  Grand  Chapter  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1893,  he  made  his 
father,  aged  eighty  years,  a Royal  Arch  Mason  at  sight,  a prerogative 
of  the  Grand  High  Priest,  exercised  but  once  formerly  in  one  hundred 
years, 

Mr,  Tennis  was  married,  April  3,  1888,  to  Anna  Louise  Hassen- 
plug,  daughter  of  Dr,  J,  H,  Hassenplug,  of  Philadelphia,  They  have 
had  two  children.  Marguerite  and  Ellgarda. 


HILADELPHIA’S  reputation  as  a center  of  legal  learn- 
ing is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  such  attorneys  as 
Henry  C.  Terry  make  their  home  in  that  city  and 
practice  largely  in  its  courts.  He  is  one  of  the  many, 
however,  who  by  no  means  confine  their  usefulness 
to  the  field  presented  by  the  Quaker  City,  for  he  is  almost  as  well 
known  in  the  courts  of  the  adjoining  Commonwealths  and  in  the 
tribunals  of  the  United  States,  District  and  Supreme,  as  at  home,  and 
has  successfully  prosecuted  some  of  the  most  intricate  and  interesting 
cases  ever  on  the  dockets  of  many  of  them. 

Henry  C.  Terry  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  March  17,  1846.  His 
father  had  had  an  extensive  business  in  the  South  and  had  accumulated 
a considerable  fortune  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War.  He 
afterwards  removed  to  Woodbury,  New  Jersey,  where  the  son  pursued 
those  studies  which  fitted  him  for  entrance  into  the  profession  of  law. 
During  his  school  days  Mr.  Terry  achieved  a considerable  reputation 
as  a debater  and  elocutionist,  giving  evidence,  even  at  an  early  age,  of 
unusual  dramatic  ability.  After  preparing  himself  as  best  he  could 
without  assistance,  in  1863  he  returned  to  his  native  city  and  entered 
upon  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Judge  Frederick  Carroll  Brewster. 
The  progress  which  he  had  made  showed  that  his  hopes  had  had  a 
tangible  foundation,  for  before  he  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  Mr.  Terry  had  passed  his  examination  and  was  qualified  to 
practice ; but  under  the  law  he  could  not  be  admitted  to  the  Bar  until 
he  had  attained  his  lawful  majority,  and  hence  was  not  sworn  in  until 
March  16,  1867,  the  day  he  legally  became  of  age.  His  legal  attain- 
ments having  attracted  the  attention  of  Judge  Lynd,  who  was  then  City 
Solicitor,  Mr.  Terry  was  tendered  a position  as  his  Assistant  and 
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accepted  the  offer.  In  this  capacity  he  continued  until  1869,  when  he 
decided  to  open  offices  for  himself  and  begin  practice.  While  he  has 
mainly  concerned  himself  in  litigation  in  the  county  and  United  States 
courts  in  Philadelphia  and  adjoining  counties,  and  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania,  he  is  well  and  favorably  known  to  the  Bench 
of  New  Jersey,  West  Virginia  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Court  of  Claims  at  Washington.  An  instinctive  insight 
into  business  affairs  has  prompted  him  to  make  a specialty  of  cases  for 
and  against  corporations,  and,  although  he  has  a large  mercantile  and 
Orphans’  Court  practice,  his  most  notable  successes  have  been  in  cases 
of  this  character.  In  the  suit  of  the  Kensington  and  Oxford  Turnpike 
Company  against  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  an  action  brought  about  by 
efforts  to  free  from  toll  a road  through  a populous  and  fast-growing 
portion  of  the  city,  the  judgment  with  which  he  conducted  the  matter 
resulted  in  opening  property  valued  at  ^3,006,000  for  municipal 
improvement.  In  this  case  he  received  a fee  of  ^50,000.  In  damage 
cases  against  railroad  companies  he  has  taken  an  especial  interest. 
One  of  his  most  notable  suits  of  this  kind  was  in  1887,  when  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  affirmed  a verdict  which  gave  $10,000 
to  a little  child  who  lost  his  hand  in  passing  between  the  coupled  cars 
of  a train.  This  was  then  the  largest  verdict  for  personal  injuries  ever 
paid  to  a child  in  Philadelphia  County,  and  the  awarding  of  this  large 
sum  was  in  a great  measure  due  to  the  impression  Mr.  Terry’s  elo- 
quence made  upon  the  jury.  He  successfully  established  his  clients’ 
title  to  their  trade-mark,  which  was  valued  at  one  million  dollars,  in  the 
Dobbins’  Electric  Soap  case,  which  was  tried  in  the  New  Jersey  Court 
of  Errors  and  Appeals,  despite  the  fact  that  some  of  the  most  eminent 
members  of  the  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  bars  were  pitted  against 
him.  He  orcjanized  and  has  since  been  the  solicitor  of  the  Berwind- 
White  Coal  Mining  Company  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  the 
largest  bituminous  coal  company  in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the 
world.  He  is  also  a solicitor  for  a number  of  other  prominent  coal- 
mining corporations  and  for  many  private  firms. 

Mr.  Terry  has  long  been  a member  of  the  Union  League,  the 
United  Service  and  many  other  less  known  but  extremely  exclusive 
clubs.  He  is  also  connected  with  the  Law  Association  and  other 
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similar  institutions.  He  is  a charter  member,  and  has,  since  its  organi- 
zation, been  Treasurer  and  one  of  the  Governors  of  the  Lawyers’  Club 
of  Philadelphia  ; a member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of  the  Sons  of 
the  Revolution  ; of  the  New  England  and  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
societies;  Radnor  Hunt,  Devon  Polo  and  Golf,  and  Merion  Cricket 
clubs ; the  French  Benevolent  Society,  of  which  he  is  also  Solicitor. 
The  Masonic  Fraternity  has  conferred  many  honors  upon  Mr.  Terry, 
and  he  is  a member  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  Master  of  his  Lodge  (No.  51)  in  1876. 

Except  as  assistant  to  City  Solicitor  Lynd,  Mr.  Terry  has  never 
accepted  a public  office.  He  has  always  deemed  political  preferment 
incompatible  with  his  professional  duties,  and,  when  urged  by  his  fellow- 
members  of  the  Bar  to  accept  a judicial  appointment,  has  invariably 
refused  to  even  thus  far  deviate  from  his  chosen  career.  The  promi- 
nent place  which  Mr.  Terry  has  taken  in  the  legal  world,  especially  as 
it  has  given  him  wide  corporation  practice,  has  naturally  brought  his 
services  in  large  demand  in  financial  circles.  His  clear  insight  into  the 
principles  which  govern  the  management  of  railroads  and  similar 
organizations  has  caused  his  identification  with  several  important 
railways  in  West  Virginia.  Of  these,  he  is  President  of  the  Roaring 
Creek  and  Charleston  Railway  Company  and  the  Roaring  Creek  and 
Belington  Railway  Company.  There  has  been  considerable  litigation 
growing  out  of  the  varying  interests  of  investors  in  the  roads,  but  the 
courts  have  invariably  sustained  Mr.  Terry  in  his  management  of  the 
affairs  of  these  corporations.  He  also  represents  a Receiver  of  a 
prominent  coal  railroad  in  West  Virginia,  appointed  at  his  suggestion, 
to  remove  whom  a determined  effort  was  recently  successfully  opposed 
by  Mr.  Terry. 


IXTEEN  years  of  practice  in  the  courts  of  Philadel- 
phia and  of  the  Superior  and  Supreme  courts  of 
the  State  have  been  sufficient  to  give  Francis  H, 
Thole  a prominent  position  at  the  Philadelphia  Bar. 
Young,  ambitious,  energetic  and  able,  Mr.  Thole 
has  proven  himself  to  be  a foeman  worthy  of  the  steel  of  the  best 
legal  talent  of  Pennsylvania.  He  is  a reader  and  a thinker.  He 
is  original,  and  does  not  follow  closely  in  the  ruts  worn  by  lawyers 
who  have  preceded  him.  He  prepares  the  cases  in  which  he  is 
engaged  with  the  most  scrupulous  care,  making  a study  of  each 
separate  feature,  and  is  almost  certain  to  discover  any  weak  spot 
in  his  opponent’s  case  and  to  take  advantage  of  it.  In  one  of 
the  cases  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  in  which  Mr. 
Thole  was  counsel,  the  interesting  point  was  made  and  decided 
that,  according  to  the  law  of  the  State,  a non-resident  alien  cannot 
maintain  a suit  for  damages.  The  Act  of  April  26,  1855,  gives 
the  right  of  action  to  members  of  a family  of  a person  whose 
death  is  caused  by  a wrongful  act,  but,  by  the  decision  referred  to, 
a non-resident  alien  has  no  standing  in  court.  This  point  is  con- 
sidered of  international  importance,  inasmuch  as  foreigners  are 
excluded  from  suing  under  the  Act.  It  is  in  the  knowledge  of 
these  apparently  minor  points  of  law  that  the  superior  attorney 
excels,  and  such  a lawyer  is  Mr.  Thole,  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

Francis  H.  Thole  was  born  in  the  old  district  of  South- 
wark, Philadelphia,  his  parents  being  Francis  H.  Thole  and  Matilda 
(Hardick)  Thole.  The  father  is  a German,  having  come  to  this 
country  in  early  manhood,  and  his  mother  is  of  German  extraction. 
His  father  was  for  years  engaged  in  business  in  Philadelphia,  and 
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was  active  in  several  enterprises,  being  especially  interested  in 
building  and  loan  associations,  of  six  of  which  organizations  he 
was  President.  Mr.  Thole  attended  the  public  schools  of  Philadel- 
phia, passing  through  all  the  grades,  and  then  entered  the  law 
office  of  the  late  William  B.  Mann,  where  he  registered  as  a 
student.  Under  the  preceptorship  of  that  eminent  criminal  lawyer 
and  sturdy,  honest  gentleman,  Mr.  Thole  rapidly  advanced  in  his 
reading.  Perhaps  no  lawyer  of  his  time  took  more  interest  in  the 
young  men  at  his  office  than  he.  An  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bar,  and  at  that  time  probably  without  a peer  as  a 
criminal  lawyer,  Mr.  Mann  always  found  time  to  advise  and 
encourage,  and  Mr.  Thole  was  fortunate  in  having  such  a pre- 
ceptor. He  acquired  a deep  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  law, 
and  when  Mr.  Mann  discontinued  the  practice  of  his  profession 
to  accept  the  office  of  Prothonotary  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  he  entered  the  office  of  Henry  C.  Terry,  under  whom  he 
completed  his  studies,  and  upon  whose  motion,  in  July,  1882,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Philadelphia  Bar.  Since  that  time  Mr.  Thole  has 
devoted  his  time  and  talents  almost  exclusively  to  the  practice  of 
the  law,  and  his  success  is  marked.  He  has  a large  and  well 
paying  clientele,  which  includes  some  of  the  largest  and  best 
known  manufacturing  concerns  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Thole  is  the  legal  adviser  of  the  Italian  Consul  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  is  counsel  also  for  twenty-seven  Italian  societies  and 
organizations,  a significant  fact  which  proves  the  high  esteem  and 
regard,  both  as  a lawyer  and  citizen,  in  which  he  is  held  by  these 
people.  They  place  implicit  trust  in  him  and  never  fail  to  act 
according  to  his  advice,  and  that  in  doing  so  they  have  been  emi- 
nently successful  in  legal  contests  is  the  best  possible  proof  that 
their  confidence  has  not  been  misplaced. 

Mr.  Thole  resides  in  West  Philadelphia,  where  he  is  prominent 
in  the  work  of  improving  and  beautifying  that  resident  portion  of 
the  city.  Largely  through  his  efforts  several  organized  move- 
ments for  the  erection  of  blocks  of  buildings  and  for  the  proper 
paving  and  lighting  of  streets  have  been  planned  and  successfully 
executed.  Mr.  Thole  is  a sterling  Republican,  and  upon  all 
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important  occasions  takes  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  his  party, 
but  he  has  invariably  declined  to  accept  repeatedly  tendered 
nominations  for  office.  The  many  business  interests  in  which  he 
is  engaged  occupy  so  much  of  his  time  that  he  has  little  to  spare 
for  social  diversions.  Mr.  Thole  and  Helen  A.  Jones  were  married 
on  November  22,  1887.  Mrs.  Thole  is  descended  from  one  of  the 
old  Swedish  families  who  held  land  in  Philadelphia  on  grants 
direct  from  William  Penn.  Her  great-grandfather,  Peter  Jones, 
held  a commission  in  the  Continental  Army.  They  have  no 
children. 


CITY  of  diversified  industries  cannot  be  built  up 
without  the  enterprise  of  far-sighted  financiers  and 
energetic  business  men,  favored  with  a generous 
endowment  of  shrewdness  and  sagacity.  On  the 
judgment  of  the  financiers  in  the  manufacturing  field 
much  depends,  for  a progressive  spirit  may  easily  be  thwarted  by  ill- 
advised  attempts  of  investors  to  enter  branches  of  industry  in  which 
opportunities  are  wanting,  and  failure  in  which  would  inspire  a timidity 
likely  to  prove  a heavy  impediment  to  future  projects.  To  the  con- 
servative character,  then,  as  well  as  to  the  enterprise  of  its  earlier 
manufacturers,  is  due,  to  a very  considerable  degree,  the  post  now 
held  by  Pennsylvania’s  chief  city  as  a manufacturing  center.  Among 
the  many  enterprises  which  persevering  effort  has  established  in  Phila- 
delphia, a prominent  place  is  occupied  by  the  manufacture  of  ruching 
and  ruffling,  the  pioneer  in  the  making  of  which  is  one  of  the  Quaker 
City’s  best  known  business  men,  Joel  Thomas,  who  established  the 
first  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  these  articles  in  the  United  States, 
and  who  might  thus  be  truly  considered  the  father  of  the  business  in 
this  country. 

Joel  Thomas  was  born  in  Edgemont  Township,  Delaware 
County,  Pennsylvania,  January  6,  1820.  He  was  the  son  of  John 
Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Worthington.  His  father’s  ancestors  came 

o 

from  Wales  about  the  year  1682,  and,  settling  in  the  Welsh  Barony 
district,  which  is  now  incorporated  within  the  limits  of  Philadelphia 
and  Chester  counties,  became  the  progenitors  of  a family  which  has 
since  occupied  a prominent  place  in  the  annals  of  the  State.  The 
grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  Jacob  Thomas,  who 
served  as  a soldier  in  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  and  later  joined  the 
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Continental  Army  in  its  efforts  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Britain.  His 
mother’s  family  was  of  English  origin,  but  prominent  in  this  section 
for  several  generations. 

Mr.  Thomas  was  educated  in  the  best  private  schools  to  be  found 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  at  that  early  day,  the  system  of  public 
schools  being  at  that  time  in  its  infancy,  only  two  such  institutions 
having  then  been  established  in  the  city.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two 
he  began  the  manufacture  of  mathematical  instruments  in  company 
with  his  brother,  but  soon  withdrew  from  the  firm  to  engage  in  the 
cutlery  business.  This,  however,  not  proving  remunerative,  in  the 
spring  of  1844  he  embarked  in  the  branch  of  industry  in  which 
he  has  since  been  engaged  for  half  a century,  the  manufacture  of 
rufflings  for  ladies’  neckwear  and  ruching  for  bonnets.  At  that  time 
he  was  sole  manufacturer  of  this  class  of  millinery  goods  in  the  United 
States,  and  so  closely  did  he  watch  the  trade  and  so  thoroughly  did  he 
fill  the  demands  of  the  dealers  that,  from  1845  until  1854,  there  was 
no  other  ruche  maker  in  the  United  States.  Although  he  has  devoted 
almost  the  whole  of  his  busy  life  to  the  development  of  his  business, 
and  has  never  been  identified,  to  any  considerable  extent,  in  any  other 
private  undertaking,  he  has  found  ample  opportunity  to  serve  the 
Mount  Moriah  Cemetery  Association,  in  which  he  has  been  a Director 
since  its  foundation,  in  1853,  and  of  which  he  is  now  President.  He 
received  many  offers,  in  a general  way,  to  take  the  headship  of  large 
financial  and  mercantile  business  concerns  in  New  York  and  other 
places,  by  people  knowing  his  capacity,  but  these  were  declined,  as  he 
preferred  a middle  course  rather  than  a distinguished  one  and  larger 
fortunes.  For  ten  years  he  was  a Director  in  the  public  schools  of 
Philadelphia,  but  resigned  because  of  his  distaste  for  politics  and  polit- 
ical life.  Several  times  since  he  has  been  earnestly  solicited  to  re-enter 
the  political  field  and  accept  a place  in  the  City  Councils,  but  has  invari- 
ably declined. 

Mr.  Thomas  was  married,  January  29,  1846,  to  Margaret  Hetzell, 
of  Bridgeton,  New  Jersey.  Of  his  three  children  but  one,  a son,  is 
now  living,  and  on  June  13,  1895,  he  was  further  bereaved  by  the 
death  of  his  wife,  within  only  a few  months  of  their  golden  wedding 
anniversary. 
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He  has  been  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  developing  the  city’s 
unimproved  real  estate  and  in  making  Philadelphia  a city  of  homes. 
During  all  his  long  and  eventful  life  Mr.  Thomas  has  had  but  one 
serious  illness,  a very  light  case  of  varioloid,  from  a great  exposure, 
in  his  early  manhood.  Upon  his  convalescence  from  this  attack  he 
took  an  extended  European  trip,  visiting  a number  of  points  of  inter- 
est in  the  Old  World  and  acquiring  a fund  of  experiences  which  it  is 
still  a pleasure  to  recall.  Always  of  devout  mind,  he  has  long  been 
known  as  a sincere  churchman,  having,  at  the  early  age  of  seven 
years,  joined  the  Presbyterian  denomination,  in  whose  charities  he  has 
taken  an  intense  interest.  He  has  been  a Mason  since  1853,  and  an 
elective  officer  nearly  twenty  years,  until  he  resigned.  He  was  a 
Trustee  of  one  of  its  charity  funds,  which,  with  its  founder  and  one 
other,  he  helped  largely  to  establish.  He  is  a member  of  the  Grand 
Lodge,  and  has  been  an  appointed  officer  for  many  years. 

As  tending  to  show  the  astuteness  and  inventive  genius  that  has 
characterized  the  family,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  A.  W.  Thomas,  the 
brother  of  the  subject  of  this  biography,  was  the  inventor  of  the  pneu- 
matic tire,  now  so  widely  used,  and  which  has  brought  the  bicycle  into 
such  universal  use  for  business  and  pleasure.  The  inventor,  however, 
realized  not  more  than  five  thousand  dollars  from  the  device  which 
has  brought  fortunes  to  many  who  have  profited  by  his  skill. 
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a great  municipality,  such  as  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
the  Department  of  Public  Works,  with  the  direction 
of  its  affairs,  is  necessarily  one  of  the  most  important 
systems  and  positions  that  can  fall  under  the  charge 
of  an  individual.  As  its  name  implies,  the  depart- 
ment has  control  of  all  the  public  works  of  the  city,  and  it  is  divided 
into  a number  of  bureaus,  each  under  the  charge  of  a Chief,  who  daily 
reports  to  the  Director  on  all  work  under  construction,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  receives  the  instructions  which  are  necessary  to  keep  the 
work  progressing.  This  position  at  the  head  of  all  municipal  works 
naturally  requires  a man  of  thorough  business  qualities  and  administra- 
tive ability.  That  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  Thomas  M.  Thompson, 
possesses  these  traits  to  a high  degree,  has  been  amply  attested  by 
his  excellent  conduct  of  the  office  of  Director  of  Public  Works 
during  the  past  three  years,  and  his  responsibility  and  devotion  to  the 
people’s  interests  while  holding  other  positions  of  trust  in  the  gift  of 
the  people. 

The  importance  of  the  work  under  Mr.  Thompson’s  direction  and 
supervision  can  be  appreciated  when  the  multitudinous  nature  of  its 
affairs  is  considered.  The  department  consists  of  the  Bureau  of  Sur- 
veys, having  in  charge  all  the  engineering  work  of  the  city,  and  the 
construction  of  bridges,  sewers,  embankments,  dredging  of  rivers  and 
the  like;  the  Bureau  of  Mighways,  which  has  a general  supervision 
of  the  highways,  and  has  in  charge  all  paving,  re-paving,  opening  and 
grading  of  streets,  roads  and  lanes ; the  Bureau  of  Water,  which  must 
furnish  for  distribution  water  to  1,500,000  people,  and,  in  addition, 
guard  the  water-courses  from  pollution,  as  well  as  prepare  plans  for 
storage  and  purification  ; the  Bureau  of  Street-Cleaning,  having  in 
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charge  the  cleaning  of  streets  and  removal  of  garbage ; the  Bureau  of 
Lighting,  having  in  charge  the  lighting,  and,  prior  to  the  recent  lease 
of  the  gas  works,  the  Bureau  of  Gas.  In  connection  with  the  agitation 
for  a pure  water  supply,  Mr.  Thompson  has  given  to  the  city  informa- 
tion almost  beyond  value,  in  a report  on  the  various  systems  of  filtra- 
tion, with  their  respective  merits  and  defects. 

Thomas  M.  Thompson  was  born  in  the  Fourteenth  Ward,  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  on  November  15,  1841.  He  is  the  son  of  Thomas 
and  Mary  A.  Thompson,  his  father  being  a lineal  descendant  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  the  famous  architect  of  the  London  Bridge  and 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  He  received  his  elementary  training  in  the 
public  schools  of  Philadelphia,  and,  at  the  boarding-school  of  Rev. 
Matthew  Meigs,  of  Pottstown,  received  a thorough  collegiate  course. 
Upon  leaving  school,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  he  entered  the  whole- 
sale upholstery  house  of  his  father,  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
became  a partner,  under  the  firm  name  of  Thomas  Thompson,  Sons 
& Company.  At  the  death  of  his  father,  which  occurred  in  1881,  Mr. 
Thompson  became  the  senior  partner,  the  firm  then  consisting  of 
himself  and  his  brother,  Lewis  A.  Thompson.  He  continued  in  busi- 
ness over  thirty-five  years,  and  only  retired  about  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Thompson  made  his  first  entrance  into  public  life  as  a repre- 
sentative from  the  Fifteenth  Ward  in  the  Councils  in  1880,  serving  for 
several  terms.  While  in  the  Councils  he  held  the  important  positions 
of  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  Chairman  of  the  Fire 
Committee  and  of  the  Municipal  Government  Committee.  It  was 
while  serving  in  the  capacity  of  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  that  he  was  nominated  and  elected  City  Controller,  succeeding 
Gen.  Robert  P.  Dechert.  After  serving  one  term  he  was  re-nominated 
and  re-elected  for  the  second  term,  with  the  honor  of  not  a single 
delegate  voting  against  him  at  either  convention.  While  serving  as 
City  Controller  he  was  induced  by  Mayor  Charles  F.  Warwick  to 
accept  the  position  of  Director  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works. 
This  position  he  has  held  for  the  past  three  years.  He  has  always 
taken  a very  active  interest  in  public  matters,  and  has  uniformly 
endeavored  to  advance  the  affairs  of  his  native  city.  He  was 
Chairman  of  the  Manufacturers’  Association,  under  whose  auspices 
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285  exhibits  were  sent  to  the  exhibition  at  New  Orleans  in  1885,  and 
through  his  personal  efforts  he  was  successful  in  taking  four  Pullman 
coaches  of  representative  business  men  of  this  city  to  New  Orleans, 
to  show  our  Southern  brethren  that  the  people  of  the  North  were 
desirous  of  aiding  and  extending  to  them  the  hand  of  good-fellowship. 
As  a result  of  the  trip  Mr.  Thompson  prizes  highly  a handsome  testi- 
monial from  the  excursionists,  who  numbered  many  prominent 
Philadelphians. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  also  an  active  spirit  in  the  Bi-Centennial 
Celebration,  in  1882,  to  commemorate  the  landing  of  William  Penn, 
being  a member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  also  having  charge 
of  affairs  on  Industrial  Day.  He  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  on  the  Constitutional  Celebration  in  1887, 
when  President  Cleveland  and  Mrs.  Cleveland  paid  their  first  visit  to 
Philadelphia,  and  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  Governors  of  all  the  States, 
and  many  other  notable  and  prominent  persons  were  present.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  Union  League,  and  is  President 
of  the  St.  George’s  Hall  Association,  succeeding  the  late  William 
Massey.  He  is  Past  Master  of  Lafayette  Lodge,  No.  71,  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons,  St.  John’s  Chapter,  and  Past  Commander  of  St. 
John’s  Commandery,  No.  4,  Knights  Templar. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  married  in  September,  1863,  to  Margaret 
Flickenger,  daughter  of  Isaac  Flickenger,  a member  of  the  then 
prominent  dry-goods  house  of  Flickenger  & Koons.  They  have  two 
children,  T.  Mason  and  Helen  Thompson. 


III. — 28 


|HAT  birth,  inclination,  education  and  environment  are 
important  factors  in  the  development  of  men  to  a 
state  of  eminence  in  their  professional  pursuits  or 
business  life  is  unquestioned.  This  is  especially  true 
of  those  who,  in  their  early  life,  make  choice  of  a 
professional  career  and  afterwards  achieve  honorable  success.  Prom- 
inent among  the  younger  progressive  Pennsylvanians  who  give  evi- 
dence of  this  fact  is  Ernest  Leigh  Tustin,  the  subject  of  this  biography. 
His  parents  were  deeply  interested  in  educational  matters  and  his 
grandparents  were  men  and  women  who  appreciated  intellectual  cul- 
ture and  who  moved  in  the  most  intelligent  circles  of  society.  His 
early  association  with  books,  the  opportunity  of  a higher  education 
and  his  living  in  the  very  atmosphere  of  learning  gave  him  an  innate 
love  of  knowledge.  His  mind,  thus  trained,  was  supplied  with  a solid 
basis  upon  which  to  build  the  superstructure  of  a broad  scholarship. 

Ernest  Leigh  Tustin  was  born,  December  20,  1862,  at  Lewis- 
burg,  his  parents  being  Francis  Wayland  Tustin,  Ph.D.,  and  Maria  M. 
Tustin  (Probasco),  both  of  whom  were  descendants  directly  from 
Revolutionary  stock.  Indeed,  several  of  Mr.  Tustin’s  ancestors  bore 
commissions  and  fought  in  the  War  of  the  American  Revolution. 
On  his  paternal  side  he  comes  from  the  Phillips  family  of  Chester 
County.  His  great-grandfather,  Josiah  Phillips,  raised  a company  of 
militia  in  what  is  now  Chester  County,  and,  marching  at  the  head  of 
his  command,  entered  the  Continental  Army.  He  fought  throughout 
the  long  and  bitter  struggle,  and  retired  to  his  home  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  conflict,  with  the  full  rank  of  Captain.  Captain 
Phillips’  brothers,  David  and  Thomas,  also  entered  the  Continental 
Army,  Thomas  holding  a commission  as  Lieutenant  at  the  end  of 
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the  War,  and  David  holding  a similar  commission,  when,  during 
the  strife,  he  gave  up  his  life  for  his  country.  David  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  British  and  died  on  board  a British  pest  ship  that 
was  anchored  In  the  Hudson  River. 

Mr.  Tustin’s  ancestors  were  the  Probasco  and  Van  Wieklen 
families,  prominent  Dutch  colonists,  who  first  settled  in  New 
Amsterdam  about  1630,  and  afterwards  acquired  large  grants  of 
land  from  William  Penn  along  the  Raritan  River.  Here  both 
families  did  excellent  service  in  the  New  Jersey  troops  during  the 
Revolutionary  War,  several  of  them  holding  commissions,  among 
whom  was  Mr.  Tustin’s  direct  ancestor,  Hendrick  Probasco,  who 
served  as  a staff  officer  during  the  entire  war.  Mr.  Tustin’s  father, 
Francis  Wayland  Tustin,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Bucknell  Uni- 
versity, and  was  closely  identified  with  that  institution  for  thirty-five 
years.  He  was  Professor  of  Greek  languages,  Vice-President,  and 
for  a time  acting  President  of  the  University.  As  a recognition  of 
his  faithful  services  in  the  development  of  that  institution,  the  Tustin 
Gymnasium,  at  Bucknell,  was  erected  and  equipped  in  his  honor. 
He  was  one  of  the  best  known  men  of  the  Baptist  denomination 
in  the  country,  frequently  contributing  scholarly  papers  on  denomi- 
national and  Biblical  subjects. 

Ernest  Leigh  Tustin  was  prepared  for  college  at  private  schools 
and  Bucknell  Academy,  and  entered  Bucknell  University  in  1880. 
That  he  was  a conscientious  student  and  possessed  to  a high  degree 
a faculty  for  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  graduated  with  the  first  honors  in  1884.  He  then 
registered  as  a law  student  with  S.  P.  Wolverton,  of  Sunbury,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  was  admitted  to  the  Northumberland  County  Bar  in 
September,  1886.  Mr.  Tustin  then  took  a post-graduate  course  in 
the  Law  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and,  in  the 
spring  of  1887,  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  Philadelphia  courts 
and  opened  an  office  in  that  city.  He  has  since  been  admitted  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Circuit  and 
District  Courts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  He  has  been  associated  with  Charles  F.  Warwick, 
formerly  City  Solicitor  and  later  Mayor,  and  also  with  Alfred  S. 
Miller,  as  attorneys-at-law. 
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Mr.  Tustin’s  inclination  is  not  in  the  direction  of  public  life, 
nor  would  he  ever  permit  the  use  of  his  name  in  connection  with 
candidacy  for  office.  He  has  always  been  a Republican,  though 
not  a partisan  In  politics,  having  never  taken  an  active  part  in 
political  matters.  His  time  is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession,  his  deep  knowledge  of  law  and  his  recog- 
nized ability  as  a counsellor  having  brought  him  a large  clientage. 
Though  a member  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar  for  eleven  years  only, 
he  has  one  of  the  largest  and  most  remunerative  practices  in  this 
city.  He  is  a member  of  Masonic  bodies,  the  Sons  of  the  Revo- 
lution and  the  Union  League ; is  President  of  the  Baptist  Social 
Union  of  Philadelphia,  Trustee  of  Bucknell  University  and  Director 
of  the  American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  Pennsylvania  Baptist 
Educational  Society,  and  other  kindred  organizations.  He  is  a 
Trustee  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Philadelphia,  and  Superin- 
tendent of  the  large  Bible  School  of  that  Church. 

Mr.  Tustin  married  Ella  Mae  Woodruff,  of  Philadelphia,  daughter 
of  Charles  H.  Woodruff,  on  June  4,  1889. 


HAT  the  young  man  in  politics  is  an  important  factor 
in  the  strength  of  both  parties  has  been  indi- 
cated time  and  again  in  Pennsylvania’s  political  his- 
tory. One  of  the  most  noteworthy  examples  of  the 
progressive  tendencies  of  the  younger  branch,  as  well 
as  a thorough  illustration  of  the  business  success  which  attends  careful 
management,  is  furnished  in  the  rise  and  advancement  of  Senator 
George  A.  Vare,  the  subject  of  this  biography.  Born  in  the  old 
district  of  Southwark,  and  continuing  in  business  there  all  his  life. 
Mr.  Vare  has  deservedly  won  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  party 
in  that  section  of  the  city,  and  after  having  served  three  terms  in  the 
lower  branch  of  the  State  Legislature  he  is  now  caring  for  the  inter- 
ests in  his  charge  as  a member  of  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania. 

George  A.  Vare  was  born  in  Southwark,  Philadelphia,  on  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1859.  His  parents  were  Augustus  and  Abigail  Vare,  and 
both  of  them  were  well  known  in  the  lower  part  of  Philadelphia, 
where  Augustus  Vare  was  a contractor,  a business  which  has  been 
followed  by  the  Vare  Brothers  for  many  years.  In  fact,  George 
A.  Vare  has  long  been  identified  with  public  works,  and  he  and  his 
brother  have  for  several  years  been  among  the  most  successful  con- 
tractors for  cleaning  the  streets,  the  amounts  involved  running  into 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  annually.  When  quite  a young 
man  he  took  up  his  residence  in  the  First  Ward,  which  was  contigu- 
ous to  the  section  in  which  he  was  born,  and  there  he  beofan  to  take 
an  active  part  in  politics,  an  interest  which  dates  from  the  time  he 
cast  his  first  vote.  He  had  been  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
lower  Philadelphia,  and,  upon  the  foundation  of  scholastic  training 
received  in  these  institutions,  was  enabled  In  later  years  to  build  up 
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an  edifice  of  business  ability  and  progressive  administration  of  local 
affairs  that  marked  him  as  a man  of  remarkable  aptitude.  When  he 
left  the  public  schools  of  the  First  District  he  went  into  business  as  a 
contractor  with  his  brothers,  and  the  firm  became  known  as  one  of 
the  most  prominent  of  its  kind  in  the  State.  It  was  not  long  before 
the  Vare  Brothers  were  able  to  give  employment  to  a small  army  of 
men  in  every  section  of  the  city.  While  he  was  winning  business 
recognition  as  a contractor,  Mr.  Vare  was  advancing  himself  in  the 
general  esteem  of  the  public  of  Philadelphia  as  a representative  of 
the  political  interests  of  the  lower  section  of  the  city. 

It  was  about  twelve  years  ago  that  Mr.  Vare  began  business  as  a 
contractor,  and  almost  at  the  same  time  that  he  commenced  to  exert 
himself  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  First  Ward.  He  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Republican  Ward  Committee,  in  which  capacity  he 
wielded  a large  influence  in  the  administration  of  the  Republican 
organization’s  affairs.  For  a considerable  period  he  has  been  an 
active  spirit  in  the  Union  Republican  Club  of  his  Ward,  which  is 
generally  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  important  political  institu- 
tions of  the  lower  section  of  the  city.  He  served  his  party  as  a 
Delegate  to  State  Conventions  in  1889,  1891  and  1893,  and  each  time 
added  new  friends  to  his  ranks  and  won  a wider  constituency  through 
his  adherence  to  their  best  interests.  He  has  always  been  a liberal 
contributor  to  the  finances  of  the  party,  but  until  the  year  1891  he 
never  would  accept  any  public  honors  in  the  political  sense ; notwith- 
standing this  fact,  he  always  participated  in  the  councils  of  the 
organization. 

In  1890  Mr.  Vare  was  given  the  nomination  for  the  State  Legis- 
lature, and  was  elected  by  a good  majority  to  the  lower  branch. 
The  trust  reposed  in  him  has  been  so  well  kept  that  for  three  sessions 
he  has  represented  the  First  Ward  in  the  State  Legislature,  having 
been  re-elected  twice.  In  1891  he  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being 
one  of  the  youngest  members  ever  sent  to  the  House  from  Philadel- 
phia, a fact  which  indicated  the  progressive  nature  of  the  young 
Representative  from  the  First  Ward.  The  fact  that  he  was  sent  to 
Harrisburg  by  a plurality  of  3,300  evidenced  the  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  by  the  Republicans  of  his  district ; in  1895,  having  again  been 
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sent  to  represent  the  First  Ward  in  the  lower  house,  making  a con- 
tinuous record  of  three  sessions  of  service  in  behalf  of  the  interests 
of  that  thriving  section  of  the  city.  While  in  the  Legislature,  Rep- 
resentative Vare  has  served  on  the  Committees  of  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
Legislative  Apportionment,  Municipal  Corporations,  and  Retrenchment 
and  Reform.  But  the  most  decisive  indication  of  his  political  strength 
was  illustrated  in  November,  1896,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
Senate,  having  polled  12,493  votes  more  than  his  Democratic  opponent. 
During  his  occupancy  of  the  chair  of  State  Senator  Mr.  Vare  has  amply 
indicated  his  interests  in  the  welfare  of  South  Philadelphia,  particularly 
his  own  Ward.  Every  improvement  possible  and  every  favorable 
legislation  obtainable  he  has  been  active  in  securing. 

On  December  7,  1882,  Mr.  Vare  was  married  to  Clara  B.  Hunter, 
and  they  have  one  son,  who  is  now  thirteen  years  of  age.  Mr.  Vare’s 
original  election  to  the  Legislature  was  largely  by  reason  of  his  popu- 
larity with  the  young  men  of  the  party,  and  it  was  at  first  considered 
as  a concession  to  that  element  for  the  political  strength  which  it  repre- 
sented. While  Mr.  Vare  has  grown  in  influence,  and  while  the  estima- 
tion in  which  he  is  held  throughout  the  First  Ward  generally  has 
increased,  he  still  has  the  welfare  of  the  younger  branch  of  the  Repub- 
lican organization  at  heart.  In  his  duties  in  the  Senate  of  Pennsyl- 
vania are  centered  his  largest  interests,  but  as  a business  man  he  is 
still  concerned  with  the  development  of  the  large  industry  of  general 
contracting  carried  on  by  the  progressive  firm  of  Vare  Brothers. 


OCAL  prominence  and  a high  position  in  manufactur- 
ing circles  have  come  to  the  subject  of  this  biography 
as  the  just  rewards  of  an  almost  phenomenal  activity 
that  began  during  his  school  days  and  has  ever  since 
been  among  his  most  marked  traits.  Endowed  by 
nature  with  conspicuous  talents,  he  has  never  failed  to  take  advantage 
of  an  opportunity  either  to  advance  himself  or  to  procure  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  community  in  which  he  resided,  and  in  the  conduct  of  whose 
affairs  he  has  long  held  a foremost  position,  winning  universal  recog- 
nition as  one  of  the  city’s  most  enterprising  residents. 

Peter  D.  Wanner  was  born  near  Kutztown,  Berks  County, 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  ist  day  of  December,  1840.  His  father  was 
William  Wanner,  a well-known  farmer  in  the  neighborhood,  and  his 
mother  was  Elizabeth  Deysher  Wanner,  both  being  of  French-German 
extraction.  The  early  years  of  the  subject  of  this  biography  were 
spent  upon  his  father’s  farm,  assisting  at  such  duties  as  usually  fall  to 
the  lot  of  a farmer’s  boy.  He  was  able  to  attend  school,  although 
only  for  short  periods  during  the  winter  months.  He  improved  every 
opportunity,  however,  so  thoroughly  that,  during  the  winter  of  1857 
and  1858,  he  was  able  to  secure  a position  as  teacher.  This  post  was 
of  the  greatest  advantage  to  him,  as  it  not  only  enabled  him  to  thor- 
oughly review  the  fundamental  parts  of  the  branches  then  taught  in 
the  country  schools,  but  gave  him  ample  time  for  reading  and  study. 
So  well  did  he  improve  these  opportunities  that,  in  1859,  he  was  able  to 
enter  Union  Seminary,  located  at  New  Berlin,  Union  County,  Penn- 
sylvania. In  this  institution  he  spent  a year  or  two  of  earnest  study, 
following  which  he  took  a course  for  a like  term  in  Fairview  Semi- 
nary, Kutztown,  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  which  institution  he 
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prepared  himself  for  entrance  into  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  at 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  remained  from  1862  to  1865,  grad- 
uating on  the  26th  day  of  July,  in  the  latter  year.  Mr.  Wanner’s 
remarkable  aptitude  and  diligence  cannot  better  be  illustrated  than  by 
a statement  of  his  achievements  during  these  years.  He  entered 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College  in  September,  1862,  as  a member  of 
the  Sophomore  Class.  He  was  graduated  in  July,  1865,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar  at  Lancaster  within  two  months,  afterwards  reading 
law  under  Isaac  E.  Heister,  thus  having  completed  in  three  years 
not  only  a four  years’  college  course,  but  a two  years’  course  In  law. 
At  Lancaster  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  on  the  motion  of  his  pre- 
ceptor, Mr.  Heister;  but  as  he  considered  Reading  a better  field  for 
his  endeavors,  he  removed  to  that  growing  city,  and,  on  motion  of 
J.  Glancy  Jones,  was  admitted  to  practice  in  its  courts  on  the  4th 
day  of  November,  1865. 

Mr.  Wanner  has  ever  since  remained  a resident  of  Reading  and 
has  taken  an  active  part  in  politics  and  in  all  public  and  semi-public 
enterprises,  and  has  come  to  be  known  as  one  of  Its  most  progressive 
citizens.  He  has  always  allied  himself  with  the  Democratic  party  and 
has  risen  to  high  standing  in  Its  councils.  His  political  prominence, 
coupled  with  the  public  recognition  of  his  eminent  legal  talents,  led  to 
his  election  to  the  post  of  District  Attorney  for  the  County  of  Berks  in 
1871,  and  so  capable  was  his  administration  of  the  duties  of  the  office 
that  he  was  selected  for  the  position  of  County  Solicitor  in  1877. 
In  1878  Mr.  Wanner  was  a candidate  for  the  Democratic  Nomina- 
tion for  Congress  against  Heister  Clymen,  and  came  very  near 
defeating  him  at  the  primaries. 

It  was  in  1879  that  Mr.  Wanner  turned  his  attention  to  manu- 
facturing and  mercantile  pursuits.  In  this  year  he  became  connected 
with  the  Mellert  Foundry  and  Machine  Company,  Limited,  of  Reading, 
and  in  1885  with  the  Reading  Foundry  Company,  Limited.  His  chief 
interests  at  present  are  centered  in  the  affairs  of  this  latter  company, 
of  which  he  is  Chairman,  and  in  the  management  of  a number  of 
water  works  throughout  the  State.  Mr.  Wanner  is  President  of  the 
Foundrymen’s  Association  of  Philadelphia;  also  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Water  Works  Association  and  of  a number  of  other  private  companies 
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as  well,  at  Steelton,  Bridgeport,  Hamburg,  Newport  and  elsewhere. 
While  a member  of  the  Bar,  Mr.  Wanner  was  eminently  successful 
almost  from  the  beginning,  and  was  employed  on  one  side  or  the 
other  in  most  of  the  important  cases  that  came  before  the  courts  of 
his  county  from  the  date  of  his  admission  until  the  time  that  he 
withdrew  from  the  Bar  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighties.  Since 
this  time,  by  strictly  honest,  straightforward  dealing,  hard  work  and 
indefatigable  energy,  he  has  become  prominent  in  the  political,  busi- 
ness and  social  circles  of  Reading. 

He  was  married  on  the  5th  day  of  September,  1872,  to  Kate 
Mellert,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Arnold  Mellert,  of  Reading.  They 
have  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  He  resides  at  his  beautiful 
suburban  place,  called  “ Mount  Penn  Home,”  at  the  head  of  Walnut 
Street. 


EORGE  W.  WARREN  was  born  in  New  Egypt,  New 
Jersey,  January  7,  1863.  His  father  was  Daniel  A- 
Warren,  M.D.,  now  deceased,  and  his  mother  was 
Sarah  J.  Bryan,  both  being  American  born.  His 
father  was  a native  of  New  Hampshire  and  of  a well- 
known  New  England  family.  He  left  his  native  State  early  in  life 
and,  after  receiving  his  medical  degree,  settled  in  New  Jersey,  where 
he  practiced  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  The  son  was  sent  to  the 
common  schools  of  his  native  town  and  received  a rudimentary 
education  and,  after  this,  he  went  to  the  Peddie  Institute,  of  New 
Jersey,  to  take  a special  course.  His  education  in  the  larger  sense, 
however,  has  been  obtained  in  the  great  school  of  practical  experi- 
ence. Thus  prepared,  he  decided  to  adopt  a profession,  and  to 
this  end  left  his  native  State,  coming  to  Pennsylvania  and,  after  a 
short  time,  entered  the  Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Surgery.  He 
graduated  from  this  institution  in  the  class  of  ’86-87  with  honors, 
being  unanimously  chosen  by  his  classmates  as  their  valedictorian. 
He  at  once  began  to  practice  in  Philadelphia.  From  the  very  first, 
success  seemed  to  reward  his  efforts,  but  his  desire  to  perfect  himself 
in  his  profession  led  him  to  even  a wider  field  than  that  of  private 
practice.  He  received  the  offer  of  a position  in  the  Pennsylvania 
College  of  Dental  Surgery,  from  which  he  had  graduated,  and,  accept- 
ing the  same,  was  installed  as  Demonstrator  of  Operative  Dentistry. 
He  held  this  post  for  one  year,  at  the  end  of  which  term  his  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  college  and  of  dentistry  were  substantially  recognized  by 
the  faculty.  He  was  appointed  Chief  of  the  Clinical  Staff,  and  within 
a short  time  introduced  many  improvements  in  the  methods  of  his 
department  and  in  other  ways  gave  evidence  of  his  interest  in  his 
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Alma  Mater.  So  well  did  he  fulfill  the  duties  of  his  position  that  he 
has  ever  since  held  that  office,  also  occupying  the  position  of  Instructor 
in  Crown  and  Bridge  Work  and  Lecturer  on  Metallurgy.  In  the 
execution  of  his  college  duties  he  won  the  love  and  admiration  of  his 
students.  He  has  been  a never-failing  source  of  inspiration  to  them, 
and,  as  a member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Inter-Colleffiate 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  work,  has  done  them  much  good 
outside  of  the  regular  college  duties. 

Doctor  Warren’s  knowledge  of  dentistry  and  dental  surgery  in 
all  its  branches,  as  well  as  his  mental  activity,  has  been  indicated 
in  his  labors  as  an  author.  He  has  written,  at  the  request  of  the  pub- 
lishers, a manual  on  “ Dental  Pathology  and  Dental  Medicine ; ” 
and  later,  a manual  on  “ Dental  Prosthesis  and  Metallurgy.”  These 
are  numbered  among  the  standard  dental  publications  and  stamp  the 
author  as  a man  of  more  than  usual  ability.  The  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  also,  after  the  death  of  the  late  Professor  Richardson,  invited  to 
revise  and  edit  Doctor  Richardson’s  “ Treatise  on  Mechanical  Den- 
tistry,” which  had  for  years  stood  as  an  authority  upon  the  subject  in 
the  colleges  and  universities  of  this  country  as  well  as  abroad.  A 
very  able  and  prominent  editor  of  a professional  magazine,  in  review- 
ing one  of  his  works,  thus  speaks  of  it : “ By  an  intelligent  and,  withal, 
expert  use  of  descriptive  language,  the  salient  points  of  both  topics 
have  been  clearly  given.  The  whole  work  bears  evidence  of  the 
author’s  experience  and  training  as  a teacher.  Especially  is  this  mani- 
fested in  the  lucidity  with  which  the  various  points  are  set  forth,  so 
that  they  may  be  readily  understood  by  the  novice.” 

About  five  years  ago  Doctor  Warren  was  notified  of  his  election 
to  the  position  of  Assistant  Editor  of  the  International  Dental  yournal, 
the  independent  organ  of  the  dental  profession,  which  position  he  has 
since  filled. 

As  may  be  seen,  Doctor  Warren  is  a great  worker  outside  of  his 
private  professional  work,  and  has  received  all  his  honors  entirely 
unsolicited.  His  advancements  in  the  Pennsylvania  College  have  been 
made  solely  upon  the  strength  of  his  ability  and  his  conscientious 
work,  and  these,  too,  have  come  entirely  unasked. 

Doctor  Warren  was  married  in  Philadelphia,  shortly  after  his 
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graduation,  to  Helen  Warner  Collins.  He  has  two  boys,  Harold 
Collins  and  George  Peirce,  aged  seven  and  three  respectively. 

We  cannot  bring  this  sketch  to  a better  close  than  to  quote  from 
one  of  the  most  able  physicians  of  Philadelphia.  He  said,  in  part: 
“As  a practitioner.  Doctor  Warren  stands  in  the  front  of  the  profes- 
sion, Not  only  for  his  mechanical  skill,  but  as  a pathologist,  he  has 
made  many  forward  steps  in  the  profession  which  have  been  most 
gratifying  to  his  friends.  It  is  to  hard,  faithful  work  only  that  he  owes 
his  position.  He  goes  to  the  bottom  of  diseases,  and  is  not  satisfied 
with  a mere  performance  of  his  professional  duties  as  a dentist.  If  he 
finds  a patient  suffering  from  any  physical  derangement  calculated  to 
impair  the  condition  of  the  nerve  force  and  nourishment,  and  sub- 
sequently induce  disease  of  the  teeth,  he  sets  to  work  not  only  to 
restore  the  imperfection  manifest  in  the  mouth,  but  also  to  check  the 
inroads  which  diseases  of  the  body  are  liable  to  produce  upon  the 
patient’s  general  system.  In  correcting  deformities  of  the  mouth, 
which  the  average  dentist  would  regard  as  impossible,  Doctor  Warren 
has  made  some  remarkable  achievements,  and  this  has  brought  to  him 
a class  of  patients  unsurpassed  by  any  dentist  in  the  country.  As  a 
man  he  is  of  splendid  character,  of  broad  and  liberal  views,  a firm 
friend  and  a Christian  gentleman.  He  stands  in  great  favor  as  a 
teacher,  and  is  loved  and  respected  by  his  students.  As  a pathological 
clinical  dentist  he  stands  pre-eminently  foremost.” 


IFE  insurance  companies  are  well  to  the  fore  among 
the  giant  business  organizations  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  these  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
New  York  is  said  to  be  pre-eminent,  having  the 
record  of  being  the  most  extensive  in  the  world.  In 
fact,  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  annual  receipts  of  this  great  com- 
pany would  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  total  cost  of  running  some  of  the 
governments  of  Europe.  The  well-directed  and  energetic  efforts  of 
an  army  of  men  are  employed  in  its  service,  stretching  over 
a far-reaching  territory.  One  of  the  largest  agencies  is  that  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  policy-holders  being  numbered  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands. The  General  Agents  for  the  State  are  Lambert  & Water- 
house,  with  offices  in  the  Mutual  Life  Building,  on  the  corner  of  Tenth 
and  Chestnut  streets,  Philadelphia.  The  individual  members  of  the 
firm  are  William  H.  Lambert  and  Archibald  N.  Waterhouse,  the  latter 
being  the  subject  of  this  review.  They  have  managed  the  affairs  of 
the  company  in  their  jurisdiction  with  conspicuous  success,  and  by 
their  intelligent  and  energetic  services  have  contributed  largely  to  the 
substantial  prestige  and  the  wealth  of  the  company.  Mr.  Waterhouse 
is  known  and  honored  wherever  life  insurance  is  practiced,  and  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  he  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  insur- 
ance officials. 

Archibald  N.  Waterhouse  began  life  in  New  York  City,  where 
he  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  and  made  preparation 
for  college,  but,  owing  to  severe  illness,  was  compelled  to  alter  his 
plans,  becoming,  instead,  a clerk  for  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany. This  was  in  1867,  and  then  he  passed  step  by  step  through 
different  positions  until  he  reached  that  of  Auditor,  which  he  held  for 
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eight  years,  and  is  now  a member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  having 
been  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Theodore 
A.  Havemeyer.  The  multifarious  duties  that  devolved  upon  him  in 
the  position  of  Auditor  can  scarcely  be  understood  by  the  outside 
world.  Transactions  extending  over  the  globe  and  involving  many 
millions  of  dollars  annually  must  all  pass  the  inspection  of  the 
Auditor,  and  to  properly  fill  such  a position  requires  the  highest  business 
capacity  and  immense  versatility,  with  the  faculty  of  prompt  decisions. 
That  Mr.  Waterhouse  possesses  these  qualifications  has  been  proven 
by  his  promotion  in  the  service  of  the  company.  Only  the  most  exact 
system  of  bookkeeping  could  make  it  possible  for  one  man  to  super- 
vise so  comprehensive  a field  of  accounts,  and  yet  it  was  the  work  of 
but  a few  hours  for  him  to  make  a complete  tabulated  statement  of 
the  company’s  financial  condition.  The  Mutual  Life  is  generally 
spoken  of  as  being  the  largest  financial  institution  of  its  nature  in  the 
world.  Its  last  annual  report  shows  assets  of  nearly  ^254,000,000 
and  a net  surplus  of  over  5^35,000,000.  The  reserve  for  policies  and 
other  liabilities  is  stated  at  ^218,278,243  and  the  insurance  and  annui- 
ties in  force  ^936,634,496.  Mr.  Waterhouse  has  visited  nearly  every 
country  in  the  world  on  business  of  insurance,  greatly  to  the  advan- 
tage of  his  company,  which  has  been  benefited  by  the  information  and 
advice  rendered  by  him. 

On  the  I St  day  of  July,  1893,  he  resigned  his  position  as  Auditor 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a co-partnership  with  William  H.  Lambert, 
then  General  Agent  for  the  Mutual  Life  for  the  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. This  move  was  made  with  the  approval  of  the  Executive,  and 
Mr.  Waterhouse  received  the  congratulations  of  his  fellow-officers 
and  was  highly  eulogized  at  the  time  in  leading  insurance  publications. 
His  election  as  a member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  a deserved 
recognition  of  the  ability  and  judgment  he  has  displayed  in  his  new 
field  as  General  Agent,  as  well  as  to  his  long  and  valuable  connection 
with  the  company.  The  Mutual  Life  is  a large  owner  of  real  estate 
in  Philadelphia  and  has  recently  completed  an  extensive  addition  to 
its  fine  office  building,  which  makes  it  one  of  the  grandest  structures 
of  its  kind  in  the  city.  The  offices  of  this  agency  take  up  the  whole 
of  the  first  floor  of  the  older  structure  facing  Chestnut  and  Tenth 
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streets.  Among  the  host  of  clients  that  almost  daily  patronize  the 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company’s  office  he  is  noted  as  well  for  his 
courtesy  as  for  his  intimate  knowledge  of  every  detail  of  the  business. 
H is  advice  is  often  sought  and  generally  adopted.  Mr.  Waterhouse 
is  well  known  in  business  and  social  circles.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Union  League,  Country  Club,  Rittenhouse  Club,  Corinthian  Yacht 
Club  and  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Players’  Club  of  New  York  and  the  Morristown  Club. 

As  a member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  Mr.  Waterhouse  is  associated  with  many  men  of 
prominence  in  various  walks  of  life  and  some  who  have  obtained 
national  reputations.  An  election  to  such  a body  is  a high  compliment, 
and  in  this  case  it  was  undoubtedly  one  that  was  worthily  bestowed. 


.',fr  Pfiria  ■ 


N these  days  of  bustling  and  fervid  competition,  young 
men  are  showing  a decided  tendency  to  forge  to  the 
front  and  take  the  high  places  for  which  their  talents 
fit  them.  There  was  a time  when  age  was  considered 
a desideratum  to  wisdom,  while  youth  stood  by  in 
diffidence  and  respectfully  waited  for  a chance  opening,  occasioned  by 
the  dropping  out  of  older  workers.  But  in  this  progressive  age  the 
fittest  survive,  irrespective  of  the  years  ticked  off  by  Father  Time. 
An  excellent  point  in  illustration  is  furnished  in  the  career  of  C.  Theis 
Weger,  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Born  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
only  a little  over  three  decades  ago,  he  has  worked  faithfully  and 
earnestly  along  one  line,  until  he  is  now  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
prominent  and  progressive  young  business  men  in  the  leading  city  of 
Pennsylvania.  With  his  younger  brother,  Frank  Weger,  he  succeeded 
to  the  brewing  interest,  built  up  by  their  grandfather  and  father,  and 
so  successfully  have  they  advanced  in  their  business  that  their  brewery 
enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  solid,  extensive  and 
reliable  in  the  country. 

C.  Theis  Weger  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  5th  day  of 
March,  1865.  His  mother  was  Catherine  Weger,  and  his  father 
Frank  Weger,  who  was  born  in  Bavaria,  on  March  17,  1831,  and 
came  to  America  to  accept  a position  as  a foreman  in  the  brewery  of 
his  father-in-law,  Charles  Theis.  The  latter  was  born  in  Ottweiler, 
Alsace,  February  25,  1811,  and  died  while  sojourning  at  Sea  Isle  City, 
New  Jersey,  August  20,  1888.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  years  he 
immigrated  to  America  as  a full-fledged  brewer  and,  ten  years  later, 
he  began  business  for  himself  in  Philadelphia.  This  was  in  1846,  and 
the  immense  brewery  plant  now  run  by  his  grandsons  is  a monument 
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to  his  far-sightedness  and  indomitable  energy.  After  serving  a num- 
ber of  years  as  foreman,  Mr.  Weger’s  father  was  made  a partner  in 
the  business,  the  firm  being  known  as  Theis  & Weger.  When  hardly 
in  the  prime  of  life,  death  took  him  on  September  2,  1880.  Of  the 
present  proprietors  of  the  now  famous  Theis  Brewery,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  is  practical  and,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  details  of  the  brewing  business,  having  been  under 
the  preceptorship  of  his  skilled  grandfather  for  upwards  of  six  years 
in  the  various  departments  of  the  Charles  Theis  Brewery.  The  plant 
is  situated  on  Thirty-second  Street,  taking  in  the  entire  square  from 
Thompson  to  Master  streets,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  city. 
The  offices  of  the  concern  are  situated  at  the  Northeast  corner  of 
Third  and  Buttonwood  streets,  where  the  extensive  bottling  depart- 
ment of  this  establishment  is  also  located.  The  Weger  Brothers  are 
very  popular  in  the  brewing  business  in  Philadelphia.  They  have  the 
reputation  of  producing  a very  superior  article  of  beer,  and  the  output 
of  their  plant  is  steadily  on  the  increase. 

Mr.  Weger  is  an  enthusiastic  yachtsman  and  a lover  of  fine 
horses.  He  is  a member  of  the  Turf  Club  and  is  also  a stockholder 
in  the  Belmont  Driving  Club.  He  is  a good  judge  of  horse  flesh  and 
has  held  the  lines  over  some  of  the  best  thoroughbred  trotters  in 
Eastern  Pennsylvania.  On  the  wave  as  well  as  on  shore  Mr.  Weger 
delights  in  swift  locomotion.  He  and  his  brother  are  joint  owners  of 
the  famous  yacht  “Karl,”  which,  originally  as  a sloop,  and  afterwards 
rigged  as  a schooner,  gained  the  enviable  record  of  being  one  of  the 
fastest  and  finest  boats  of  its  kind  that  ever  sailed  the  Delaware  River. 

In  social  circles,  as  well  as  among  the  lovers  of  out-door  sports, 
Mr,  Weger  is  a prime  favorite.  He  is  a member  of  nearly  every 
German  society  of  Philadelphia,  and  is  also  a member  of  the  Alexis 
and  Columbia  clubs.  He  is  an  active  member  of  the  Masonic 
Fraternity.  He  is  a member  of  the  Commercial  Exchange  and  the 
Trades  League ; and  is  a stockholder  in  the  Northwestern  National 
Bank;  Integrity  Title  Insurance,  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Company; 
West  End  Electric  Light  Company,  and  Fairmount  Ice  Works.  In 
politics  Mr.  Weger  is  a staunch  Republican,  and  has  always  stood 
ready  to  give  the  weight  of  his  support  to  the  party  of  his  fealty. 
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Mr.  Weger  was  married  on  February  i8,  1890,  to  Florie  Stein 
Brown.  They  have  one  child,  Karl  Theis  Weger.  In  his  home  life 
he  takes  much  delight,  and  while,  of  course,  his  business  affairs 
occupy  his  attention  the  greater  part  of  his  time,  since  he  is 
essentially  a man  of  business,  yet  he  finds  leisure  to  enjoy  social 
amenities.  Mr.  Weger  is  generally  recognized  as  a man  of  highly 
progressive  ideas,  and  one  who  reflects  credit  upon  any  business 
undertaking  or  social  organization  with  which  he  is  connected. 


OUTH  is  no  longer  considered  an  objection  or  detri- 
ment  among  business  men.  In  the  first  half  of  this 
: fast  waning  Nineteenth  Century,  the  gentlemen  who 
conducted  the  manufacturing,  commercial  and  mer- 
• candle  concerns  of  the  country  were  not  overburdened 
with  confidence  in  the  man  under  forty  who  forced  his  way  to  the 
front  and  entered  into  competition  with  them.  It  was  considered  that 
at  least  a score  of  years  of  work  as  a clerk,  and  as  many  more  years 
as  a junior  partner,  with  much  labor  to  perform  and  little  to  say,  was 
necessary  to  the  training  of  a man  to  be  successful  in  business.  Such 
is  not  the  case  to-day.  The  young,  vigorous,  energetic  and  ambitious 
man  often  outstrips  the  older  and  more  conservative,  when  they  come 
into  direct  competition.  Of  the  young  Philadelphians  who  have  gained 
distinction  in  business,  and  have  builded  for  themselves  excellent 
reputations  based  on  sound  principles  and  constructed  of  lasting 
material,  is  Frank  L.  Weger,  the  subject  of  this  biography.  He  will 
not  have  reached  the  thirtieth  milestone  in  his  life’s  highway  until  the 
century  has  entered  upon  its  last  year,  and  yet,  in  connection  with  his 
brother,  C,  Theis  Weger,  he  is  at  the  head  of  a great  industry  where 
many  men  are  employed  the  whole  year  around,  and  in  which  many 
thousands  of  dollars  are  invested.  To  the  conducting  of  this  business 
these  young  men  devote  much  of  their  time,  taking  entire  charge  of 
some  departments  of  the  work,  and  having  a direct  supervision  over 
the  whole. 

Frank  Louis  Weger  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  December  19, 
1869.  His  parents  were  Frank  Weger  and  Catherine  Weger.  His 
maternal  grandfather  was  Charles  Theis,  an  honorable  and  wealthy 
gentleman,  and  one  of  the  best-known  brewers  of  this  country.  He 
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was  an  Alsatian,  the  place  of  his  nativity  being  Ottweiler,  Alsace,  and 
the  date  of  his  birth,  February  25,  1811.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five 
years  he  immigrated  to  this  country  and,  ten  years  later,  in  1846, 
began  the  brewing  business  in  Philadelphia.  He  believed,  as  do  his 
grandsons,  that  the  making  and  distribution  of  a high  grade  of  lager 
beer  is  an  actual  aid  to  the  temperance  movement.  In  countries 
where  beer  is  the  beverage  of  the  people,  and  where  spirituous  liquors 
are  not  common,  drunkenness  is  almost  unknown.  The  beer-drink- 
ing nations  are  the  nations  where  drunkenness  is  the  very  rare  excep- 
tion. Mr.  Theis  was  unalterably  opposed  to  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  adulterous  substitutes  for  the  real  lager  beer,  and  the  reputation  he 
established  as  a brewer  of  the  highest  grade  of  the  beverage  has  been 
well  maintained  by  the  Weger  Brothers  with  grand  success.  Charles 
Theis  died  while  staying  at  Sea  Isle  City,  New  Jersey,  August  20, 
1888.  Frank  L.  Weger’s  father,  Frank  Weger,  was  born  in  Bavaria, 
March  17,  1831,  and,  before  becoming  a partner  with  his  father-in-law, 
Mr.  Theis,  was  a foreman  in  the  concern.  His  death  occurred  in  1880 
and  his  interest  in  the  business  reverted  to  his  two  sons.  Frank  L. 
Weger  was  then  but  eleven  years  of  age,  and  his  brother  four  years 
his  senior.  Frank  was  educated  at  the  primary  schools  and  the  Jeffer- 
son Grammar  School  of  Philadelphia,  and  afterward  took  a course  at 
the  Peirce  Business  College,  from  which  he  was  graduated.  He 
entered  the  brewing  business  as  a boy  and  learned  every  feature  of  it 
thoroughly.  He  early  displayed  a business  sagacity  and  clearsighted- 
ness that  were  remarkable  in  a youth.  Imbued  with  a determination  to 
hold  to  the  deservedly  high  reputation  that  his  grandfather  had  estab- 
lished, the  young  man,  though  under  nineteen  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  Charles  Theis’  death,  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  work  and 
proved  to  be  a very  valuable  assistant  to  his  brother. 

Mr.  Weger  is  an  admirer  of  good  horse  flesh  and  likes  to  hold 
the  reins  over  a speedy  team  almost  as  well  as  he  does  to  hold  the 
wheel  of  a fast  yacht.  He  and  his  brother  had  built  for  themselves 
the  “Karl,”  one  of  the  fastest  and  ablest  yachts  of  its  size  in  the 
country,  about  1894.  She  was  originally  a sloop,  but  her  owners 
finally  cut  down  her  rig  and  turned  her  into  a schooner.  Few  men 
are  as  well  or  as  favorably  known  in  yachting  circles  in  Philadelphia 
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as  is  Mr.  Weger.  He  is  a member  of  the  Philadelphia  Yacht  Club 
and  takes  a great  interest  in  the  affairs  of  that  organization.  He 
is  also  active  in  the  management  of  the  Philadelphia  Turf  Club,  having 
been  a charter  member  and  a Director  of  that  association.  He  is  also 
a stockholder  of  the  Belmont  Driving  Club  ; is  a member  of  the 
Alexis  Club,  the  Commercial  Exchange,  the  Trades  League,  and  of 
all  the  prominent  German  societies  of  Philadelphia.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Union  Republican  Club.  He  is  a stockholder  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bourse,  and  has  financial  interest  in  the  Northwestern 
National  Bank  ; the  Integrity  Title  Insurance,  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit 
Company  ; the  West  End  Electric  Light  Company,  and  the  Fairmount 
Ice  Works.  Mr.  Weger  is  unmarried. 


N every  walk  of  life  youth  is  coming  to  the  fore.  The 
young  man,  schooled  in  theory  and  trained  in  practice, 
no  longer  stands  diffidently  by,  but  forces  his  way  to 
the  front  by  progressive  methods  and  new-born  ideas. 
Antique  processes  and  time-honored  customs  are  being 
supplanted  by  new  and  improved  practices,  while  the  men  whose 
resistless  energy  dares  any  undertaking  are  changing  the  whole  face 
of  the  industrial  world.  It  is  the  advent  of  such  men  into  commercial 
circles  that  has  made  possible  the  development  of  so  many  of  what 
are  now  our  most  prominent  enterprises.  By  their  irrepressible 
desire  for  advancement,  every  custom,  every  process,  which  has 
lacked  merit  or  proved  insufficient  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
employed,  has  been  swept  aside  to  make  way  for  modern  methods 
and  modern  machinery.  Among  the  younger  generation  of  clear- 
sighted and  energetic  business  men  who  have  conquered  success, 
Robert  F.  Whitmer  holds  a distinguished  place.  Devoting  himself, 
heart  and  soul,  to  the  projects  and  enterprises  with  which  his  father 
had  been  so  long  identified,  and  putting  every  energy  of  his  nature 
into  his  work,  he  has  brought  them  to  a high  stage  of  development. 

Robert  F.  Whitmer  was  born  on  the  25th  day  of  January,  1864, 
at  Hartleton,  Union  County,  Pennsylvania.  His  father,  William 
Whitmer,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  business  men  in  the 
State,  a man  who  had  left  the  impress  of  his  energy  on  every  under- 
taking in  which  he  engaged.  Katharine  A.  Forster,  his  mother,  was 
descended  from  those  hardy  Scotch-Irish  emigrants  who  came  to  this 
country  in  1700  and  settled  the  now  prosperous  and  thriving  counties 
of  Northumberland  and  Union.  Her  grandfather  was  a Colonel  in  the 
War  for  Independence,  and  his  brother  was  with  the  English  troops 
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in  the  French  and  Indian  wars.  Coming  thus  from  stock  which  had 
been  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  young  Republic,  and  being  endowed 
with  more  than  an  ordinary  amount  of  the  pluck  and  enterprise  which 
had  characterized  his  ancestors,  Mr.  Whitmer’s  business  success  has 
not  been  a matter  of  chance. 

He  attended  the  public  schools  of  Union  County,  and,  after  the 
removal  of  his  parents  to  Sunbury,  attended  school  there.  His 
progress  as  a student  being  particularly  satisfactory,  he  was  entered 
at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College.  Leaving  there  at  the  expiration  of 
two  years,  he  matriculated  at  Lafayette  College,  from  which  institution 
he  was  graduated  in  1885.  The  prominent  position  his  father  had 
long  held  in  commercial  circles  made  his  entrance  into  business 
comparatively  easy ; but,  nevertheless,  he  attacked  the  details  of  the 
lumber  trade,  to  which  his  father  was  devoting  considerable  of  his 
attention,  with  the  assiduity  for  which  he  had  become  remarkable 
during  his  college  days.  Here,  under  the  guiding  care  of  the  elder 
Whitmer,  he  quickly  mastered  the  rudiments  of  the  business,  and  was 
soon  able  to  greatly  relieve  his  father  of  a large  amount  of  the 
burdens  incident  upon  his  widely  diversified  interests.  Mr.  Whitmer, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  is  now  President  of  the  Dry  Fork  Railroad, 
a line  projected  and  built  by  him  through  one  of  the  wildest 
of  the  mountain  regions  of  West  Virginia,  a territory  almost 
wholly  inaccessible  before  the  Whitmers  entered  it.  This  road, 
penetrating  as  it  does  one  of  the  richest  mining  and  lumber  districts 
in  the  Mountain  State,  is  doing  a thriving  business,  and  there  is  every 
probability  that  in  the  near  future  it  will  be  extended  southward  to 
connect  the  West  Virginia  Central  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Railroad  systems.  Without  a doubt,  his  position  at  the  head  of  this 
corporation  makes  Mr.  Whitmer  the  youngest  railroad  president  in 
this  country.  Besides  his  railway  interests,  Mr.  Whitmer  is  also  the 
President  of  the  Condon  Lane  Lumber  Company,  of  West  Virginia, 
which  has  done  so  much  in  clearing  up  and  marketing  the  timber  of 
that  State.  He  is  also  President  of  the  William  Whitmer  & Sons 
Lumber  Company,  Incorporated,  of  Philadelphia,  and  of  the  William 
Whitmer  & Sons  Company,  of  Sunbury,  Pennsylvania,  besides  being 
Vice-President  of  the  Buffalo  Lumber  Company,  of  West  Virginia,  to 
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all  of  which  offices  he  succeeded  upon  the  death  of  his  father, 
which  occurred  the  20th  day  of  October,  1896.  Upon  his  succession 
to  the  Presidency  and  control  of  the  corporations  founded  by  his 
father,  Mr.  Whitmer  infused  new  life  and  even  more  progressive 
business  methods  into  their  management,  with  such  success  that  even 
wider  triumphs  in  the  commercial  and  financial  world  seem  to  be 
before  him. 

A thoroughly  patriotic  citizen,  Mr.  Whitmer  has  always  taken  a 
deep  interest  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  Commonwealth,  although 
he  has  never  consented  to  accept  candidacy  for  any  public  office, 
preferring  rather  to  remain  in  the  ranks  of  the  workers  for  purity  in 
politics  and  thoroughly  business-like  management  of  municipal  affairs. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Union  League,  a prominent  social  organization 
of  Philadelphia,  and  among  its  membership,  as  in  his  commercial 
relations,  has  made  many  close  and  intimate  friends. 

He  was  married  on  the  23d  day  of  April,  1891,  to  Mary 
Packer,  the  daughter  of  a well-known  family  of  Sunbury,  Penn- 
sylvania. They  have  two  children.  In  the  different  mercantile 
establishments  and  corporations  over  which  Mr.  Whitmer  presides, 
he  has  upwards  of  one  thousand  employes  with  whom  his  genial 
manner,  generous  treatment  and  unfailing  sense  of  justice  have  made 
him  deservedly  popular. 


HE  prominent  position  that  the  Keystone  State  has  long 
occupied  as  a manufacturing  center  is,  in  a large 
measure,  due  to  her  immense  wealth  in  the  great  raw 
materials  of  industry — lumber,  coal  and  iron.  Indeed, 
she  owes  her  great  prosperity  primarily,  if  not  almost 
entirely,  to  the  enterprise  of  those  dauntless  and  resolute  men  who 
have  brought  every  energy  to  bear  in  taking  the  black  diamonds 
from  the  earth,  and  from  the  forests  and  mountains  their  wealth  of 
timber.  It  has  been  their  determination  and  perseverance  that  were 
largely  responsible  for  the  presence,  within  Pennsylvania’s  borders,  of 
millions  of  hardy  toilers,  whose  products  seek  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth.  Foremost  among  these  was  William  Whitmer,  the  subject 
of  this  biography,  a man  whose  name  is  known  through  every  channel 
of  the  mercantile  and  lumber  business  as  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
field. 

William  Whitmer  was  born  on  the  nth  day  of  December,  1835, 
at  McAllisterville,  Union  County,  Pennsylvania.  He  was  the  son  of 
Peter  Whitmer,  a well-known  resident  of  that  section,  and  could  trace 
his  genealogy  through  a long  line  of  prominent  ancestors  (the  name 
was  formerly  spelled  “Witmer”),  who  had  settled  in  this  country  in 
the  early  part  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and  been  among  the  first  of 
those  who  foresaw  fhe  coming  greatness  of  the  region  and,  appreciat- 
ing its  natural  wealth,  had  been  active  in  bringing  about  that  prosperity 
that  has  so  long  been  hers.  His  education  was  acquired  in  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  town,  where  he  resided  with  his  parents.  After 
arriving  at  a stalwart  manhood,  for  many  years  he  conducted  a mer- 
cantile business  at  Hartleton,  Union  County.  Closing  out  this  estab- 
lishment, however,  in  1872,  he  removed  to  Sunbury,  where  he  once 
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more  entered  the  commercial  world  as  the  head  of  the  firm  of 
Whitmer  & Company.  After  a lapse  of  some  time  the  firm  name 
was  changed  to  Whitmer  & Foster,  and,  a little  later,  upon  the  retire- 
ment of  the  junior  member  and  the  admission  of  another  partner,  to 
Whitmer  & Trexler.  Mr.  Whitmer  withdrew  from  the  firm  of  which 
he  was  the  founder,  in  1893,  which  marks  the  date  of  his  retirement 
from  active  mercantile  pursuits.  The  next  year  he  removed  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  resided  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

Being  quick  to  perceive  the  almost  boundless  possibilities  of  the 
forests  of  the  mountain  regions  of  interior  Pennsylvania,  and  despite 
his  extensive  commercial  interests,  Mr.  Whitmer  found  time  to  identify 
himself  with  many  of  the  progressive  movements  looking  to  the  clear- 
ing away  of  the  timber  and  marketing  the  lumber  from  the  slopes  of 
the  hills  about  his  home.  With  a number  of  other  prominent  capital- 
ists he  formed  the  Linden  Hill  Lumber  Company  and  several  other 
similar  corporations,  in  whose  management  he  took  an  active  part.  He 
was  also  among  the  organizers  of  one  of  the  strongest  financial  institu- 
tions of  Northern  Pennsylvania,  the  Sunbury  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit 
Company,  and  was,  at  a later  date,  the  head  of  the  well-known  com- 
pany of  William  Whitmer  & Sons,  Incorporated,  of  Philadelphia. 
Besides  his  extensive  interests  in  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Whitmer  was  one 
of  those  keen-sighted  men  of  business,  who  early  entered  upon  the 
task  of  putting  on  the  market  the  lumber  and  coal  of  the  then  almost 
impassable  wilderness  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia.  With  his  char- 
acteristic energy  he  entered  into  the  formation  and  management  of 
several  companies  which  have  done  much  in  making  the  hills  and 
valleys  of  that  little  mountain  State  veritable  hives  of  workers.  He 
was  one  of  the  projectors  and  builders  of  the  Dry  Forks  Railroad, 
which  penetrates  the  heart  of  a rich  lumbering  and  mining  region,  an 
active  and  prominent  member  of  the  Condon  Lane  Lumber  Company 
and  the  Bethel  Coal  Company. 

Mr.  Whitmer  was  married  to  Katharine  A.  Forster,  of  Union 
County,  on  July  19,  1859.  They  had  four  children,  three  daughters, 
two  of  whom  are  now  living,  and  a son,  Robert  F.  Whitmer,  who  is  at 
present  at  the  head  of  the  various  companies  formerly  presided  over 
by  his  father,  who  died  on  the  20th  day  of  October,  1896.  Mr. 
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Whitmer  was  a man  of  strong  character  and  left  the  impress  of  his 
sound  judgment  and  rare  business  sense  upon  every  undertaking 
with  which  he  identified  himself.  In  mercantile  pursuits  he  was 
eminently  successful,  and  in  the  wider  pursuits  of  corporate  action 
took  a prominent  position,  enjoying  the  confidence  of  his  associates 
and  the  hearty  respect  and  love  of  his  subordinates.  An  earnest,  con- 
scientious Christian,  he  was  an  active  Presbyterian.  While  a resident 
of  Philadelphia,  he  connected  himself  with  the  Tabernacle  Presbyterian 
Church,  of  which  Rev.  Dr.  McCord  was  the  Pastor. 


BENJAMIN  B.  WILSON. 


OYAL  and  courageous  in  the  time  of  the  nation’s  late 
internal  strife,  energetic  and  progressive  in  the  sub- 
sequent peaceful  period,  and  ever  laboring  with  a 
view  to  alleviating  suffering  and  helping  humankind. 
Dr.  Benjamin  B.  Wilson,  the  subject  of  this  biography, 
has  achieved  a most  enviable  reputation  in  the  medical  profession. 
From  the  beginning  of  his  long  career  he  has  always  held  that  a phy- 
sician should  not  confine  himself  exclusively  to  a particular  line  of 
work,  claiming  that  more  thorough  efficiency  can  be  attained  in  a 
specialty  when  founded  upon  the  broadening  influence  of  a general 
practice  ; therefore,  while  he  has  served  for  extended  periods  on  the 
surgical  staffs  of  the  Howard  Hospital,  the  Woman’s  Hospital  and  the 
Jewish  Hospital,  to  which  last-named  institution  he  still  devotes  his 
services,  he  has  never  ceased  to  be,  in  a measure,  a general  practi- 
tioner. Doctor  Wilson  taught  surgery  to  women  when  it  was  con- 
sidered almost  a crime  to  do  so,  having  been  for  sixteen  years 
(1867-83)  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Woman’s  Medical  College. 
Very  many  of  our  distinguished  women  surgeons  and  gynecologists, 
who  now  adorn  the  medical  profession,  had  their  first  lessons  in  his 
classes  at  the  Woman’s  College  and  at  his  clinics  in  the  Woman’s 
Hospital.  He  was  the  first  to  do  an  ovariotomy  in  the  latter  place. 
The  operation  was  a double  one,  presenting  points  of  especial  diffi- 
culty and  risk,  and  the  successful  result  added  much  to  the  prestige 
of  the  then  young  institution. 

Benjamin  Buck  Wilson  was  born  near  Germantown,  October  22, 
1828,  and  comes  from  a long  line  of  Quaker  ancestry,  being  the  fifth 
in  direct  descent  from  Stephen  Wilson,  in  whose  house  the  Society  of 
Friends  held  meetings  before  the  arrival  of  William  Penn  in  America. 
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He  is  also  fifth  in  descent  from  Thomas  Canby,  a Yorkshire  boy,  who 
emigrated  in  1682,  and  became  a prominent  member  of  the  Provincial 
Legislature  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  Samuel  Wilson  (the 
son  of  Stephen)  and  Rebecca  Canby  were  the  parents  of  thirteen  chil- 
dren, all  of  whom  married  and  became  the  parents  mostly  of  large 
families  noted  for  their  longevity.  Doctor  Wilson’s  parents,  Samuel  R. 
and  Susanna  A.  Wilson,  were  married  sixty-five  and  a half  years,  the 
husband  surviving  until  1896,  and  reaching  the  patriarchal  age  of 
nearly  ninety  years.  Maternally,  he  is  descended  from  Benjamin 
Buck,  an  English  Friend  who  amassed  a considerable  fortune  in  the 
Island  of  Barbadoes,  through  improvements  in  machinery  for  crushing 
cane  and  making  sugar.  He  came  to  Philadelphia  for  the  purpose 
of  manumitting  his  slaves  and  is  said  to  have  provided  for  each  one 
a substantial  outfit  and  start  in  life. 

Doctor  Wilson  received  his  early  education  in  the  local  schools 
and  at  the  old  Germantown  Academy.  He  entered  the  Philadelphia 
High  School  at  an  early  period  in  its  history,  graduating  in  July,  1847, 
the  honor  man  of  his  class.  Three  years  later  the  school  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  After  graduating  he  matric- 
ulated at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  entered  the  office  of  Dr. 
Thomas  F.  Betton,  a distinguished  surgeon.  He  received  his  medical 
degree  from  the  University  in  April,  1850,  and  at  once  entered  upon 
an  active  career  in  what  was  then  the  Twenty-third  W ard  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  breaking  out  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  interrupted  a 
practice  which  in  ten  years  had  become  laborious  and  exacting.  He 
was  elected  Captain  of  the  company  which  was  organized  in  the  village 
of  Bustleton  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter,  and,  though  an  absolute 
novice  in  military  matters,  quickly  brought  his  command  into  a 
state  of  efficiency  and  discipline.  He  soon  resigned,  however,  to 
accept  a commission  as  Surgeon  of  Volunteers,  After  serving  at 
Washington  he  was  ordered  to  New  Orleans  and  organized  the 
Alexander  Hospital  there.  He  next  served  in  the  field  on  the  staff 
of  Major-General  Weitzel ; was  at  the  surrender  of  Port  Hudson, 
which  opened  the  Mississippi  River,  and  was  finally  in  medical  charge 
of  the  defences  of  New  Orleans,  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Joseph  J.  Rey- 
nolds, when  it  was  especially  important  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
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yellow  fever  into  that  city.  Returning  home  invalided,  he  was,  after 
a brief  rest,  placed  in  charge  of  the  “ Stanton,”  one  of  the  large  hos- 
pitals in  Washington,  which  he  conducted  with  signal  success,  as 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  was  one  of  the  last  to  be  closed.  While 
conducting  the  Stanton,  Doctor  Wilson  was  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  a member  of  the  Board  to  examine  veteran  medical 
officers  for  commissions  in  Hancock's  Veteran  First  Corps.  On  the 
retirement  of  Colonel  Dougherty  he  became  President  of  the  Board, 
and  later,  on  the  organization  of  the  corps,  its  Medical  Director,  An 
interesting  piece  of  history  may  here  be  related.  Doctor  Wilson 
found  his  former  preceptor  in  a subordinate  position  as  an  acting 
assistant  surgeon  under  contract  in  the  Lincoln  Hospital.  He 
immediately  invited  him  to  appear  before  the  Board,  arranging 
that  President-Surgeon  Dougherty  should  alone  conduct  the  entire 
examination.  As  a result  Doctor  Betton  promptly  received  from 
the  President  his  commission  as  ranking  Surgeon  of  the  corps. 
When,  in  1866,  the  regimental  flags  were  returned  to  the  custody 
of  the  State,  General  Hancock  invited  Surgeon  Wilson  to  serve 
again  upon  his  staff  in  the  parade  and  ceremonies  of  the  day,  in 
graceful  recognition  of  their  previous  relations.  He  was  mustered 
out  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  returned  to  Philadelphia, 
resuming  his  medical  practice.  It  is  especially  noteworthy  that  his 
voluminous  accounts  with  the  various  departments  of  the  Government 
were  adjusted  in  two  days,  so  accurately  had  they  been  kept. 

Doctor  Wilson  married  Mara  Louisa,  eldest  daughter  of  L.  Re- 
bola,  a prominent  merchant  and  former  officer  in  the  Italian  contingent 
of  the  army  of  Napoleon.  Her  mother  was  a member  of  the  noted 
Francis  family  of  Boston,  and  a first  cousin  of  Lydia  Maria  Child.  She 
died  in  1895.  Four  children,  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  were  born  to 
them.  The  younger  son.  Dr.  Arthur  M.  Wilson,  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
and  of  Medicine  (University  of  Pennsylvania),  died  after  a short  but 
brilliant  career.  The  elder  son,  Samuel,  also  died  in  his  early  man- 
hood. 


EW  Philadelphia  physicians  have  had  a more  useful  and 
conspicuous  career  than  H.  Augustus  Wilson,  one  of 
the  city’s  foremost  medical  educators,  who  was  born 
in  Philadelphia,  September  4,  1853.  Henry  H.  and 
Mary  E.  Wilson  were  his  parents.  A long  line  of 
illustrious  physicians  on  both  sides  inclines  one  to  believe  in  hereditary 
tendencies.  His  paternal  grandfather  was  John  Wilson,  M.D.,  one 
of  the  most  famous  physicians  of  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania.  His 
maternal  grandfather  was  Dr.  Uriah  Collins  Lewis,  well  known  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State  as  one  of  the  leading  physicians  of  Hazle- 
ton. The  father  of  the  latter  was  Dr.  Uriah  Lewis,  widely  known 
during  the  early  days  of  the  century.  Dr.  H.  Augustus  Wilson  was 
named  for  his  cousin.  Dr.  Augustus  Wilson,  of  Santiago,  Cuba.  He  is 
also  a nephew  of  Elias  E.  Wilson,  M.D.,  a resident  of  Paris,  France. 
Doctor  Wilson’s  early  education  was  acquired  in  the  public  schools  of 
Philadelphia  and  in  the  Friends’  Central  High  School.  He  then  spent 
two  years  at  the  iron  blast-furnaces  owned  by  his  uncle,  J.  Gillingham 
Fell.  Here  he  gained  both  physical  and  mental  strength  to  take  up 
the  study  of  medicine,  which  he  began,  under  the  preceptorship  of  Dr. 
Richard  J.  Levis,  in  1876.  He  made  such  progress  that,  although  he 
did  not  matriculate  at  Jefferson  Medical  College  until  1877,  he  was 
graduated  on  March  19,  1879.  The  same  year  he  left  this  institution 
he  was  made  Ophthalmic  and  Aural  Surgeon  to  St.  Mary’s  Hospital. 
A year  later  he  was  appointed  Pathologist  to  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital.  While  at  work  here,  making  a post-mortem  examination,  his 
left  hand  received  a wound  that  nearly  proved  fatal.  His  health  was 
so  much  impaired  from  its  effects  that  he  went  to  Europe  for  eighteen 
months.  This  trip  removed  all  trace  of  the  injury  and  gave  him 
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opportunity  to  make  a thorough  study  of  the  hospitals  of  Vienna, 
Berlin  and  Paris,  During  the  years  1879,  1880,  1881  and  1882,  Doctor 
Wilson  was  Quiz-Master  on  Surgery  in  the  Jefferson  Quiz  Association, 
and  he  delivered  courses  on  bandaging  and  fracture-dressing  at  the 
Philadelphia  School  of  Anatomy,  an  institution  made  famous  by  the 
teaching  of  D.  Hayes  Agnew,  W.  W.  Keen,  R.  J.  Levis,  and  many 
others,  who  there  developed  their  teaching  talents.  In  1882  Doctor 
Wilson  was  appointed  Assistant  Surgeon,  ranking  as  First  Lieutenant 
on  the  Staff  of  Col.  Theodore  E.  Wiedersham,  First  Regiment 
National  Guards  of  Pennsylvania,  from  which  position  he  resigned 
one  year  later,  upon  going  to  Europe.  In  1885  he  was  elected  Pro- 
fessor of  Mechanical  Surgery  in  the  Philadelphia  Polyclinic  and  College 
for  Graduates  in  Medicine,  and  was  made  Secretary  of  the  then  com- 
bined Faculty  and  Trustees.  Upon  the  resignation  of  Dr.  C.  B, 
Nancrede,  in  1888,  he  was  elected  to  succeed  that  eminent  instructor 
in  the  chair  of  General  and  Orthopedic  Surgery,  ■which  position  he 
held  until  September,  1897,  when  his  resignation  was  accepted  by  the 
Trustees  and  Faculty,  and  he  was  unanimously  elected  the  Emeritus 
Professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery,  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  Faculty 
each  adopting  resolutions  in  recognition  of  Doctor  Wilson’s  eminent 
work,  not  only  as  an  instructor,  but  in  the  financial  management  of  the 
institution.  Doctor  Wilson  was  elected  Clinical  Lecturer  on  Ortho- 
pedic Surgery  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  on  March  ii,  1891, 
and  on  April  12,  of  the  following  year,  was  promoted  to  the  post  of 
Clinical  Professor  of  the  same  subject.  Upon  the  organization  of  the 
Philadelphia  Chapter  of  the  Alumni  Association  he  was  elected  its 
President,  The  graduating  class  of  1879  was  involved  in  a struggle 
between  the  country  and  city  members,  which  culminated  in  the  con- 
test for  Class  President.  Doctor  Wilson  was  nominated  by  the  city 
forces,  which  were  decidedly  in  the  minority,  but  was  defeated  by  the 
narrow  margin  of  only  five  votes. 

During  the  three  years  following  graduation.  Doctor  Wilson  was 
Clinical  Assistant  in  the  Medical  Department  at  Jefferson  Hospital, 
under  Prof.  J.  M.  DaCosta ; in  the  Surgical  Department,  under  Prof. 
S.  D.  Gross,  and  in  the  Eye  Department,  under  Prof,  William 
Thomson.  He  delivered  the  first  course  of  lectures  on  Orthopedic 
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Surgery  ever  given  in  the  Woman’s  Medical  College  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  1889,  when  he  was  elected  Clinical  Lecturer  on  Ortho- 
pedic Surgery,  the  following  year  succeeding  to  the  post  of  Clinical 
Professor,  a position  which  he  held  for  five  years.  In  1890  he  was 
elected  Consulting  Orthopedic  Surgeon  to  the  Philadelphia  Lying-in 
Charity,  and  also  to  the  Kensington  Hospital  for  Women.  In  October, 
1880,  Doctor  Wilson  announced  his  recent  discovery  of  Soluble  Com- 
pressed Tablets,  a new  method  of  preparing  medicines  for  hypodermic 
use.  Doctor  Wilson  also  originated  a metal  splint  for  injuries  of  the 
hand  ; a spiral-wire  drainage  tube  ; a clasp  for  holding  a tourniquet ; a 
machine  for  making  plaster-of-paris  bandages ; a surgical  bandage 
roller,  and  a very  large  number  of  surgical  instruments.  In  addition, 
he  has  devised  a number  of  orthopedic  appliances  of  great  useful- 
ness. Among  the  most  widely  known  are  the  portable  door-extension 
apparatus  for  applying  suspension  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the 
spine  ; a steel  brace  for  diseases  of  the  spine  ; an  ankle  brace ; a power- 
ful lever  apparatus  for  the  correction  of  club-foot;  a flat-foot  corrector, 
and  an  extension  apparatus  for  hip  diseases.  All  of  these  inventions 
have  been  freely  given  to  the  medical  profession  without  patent  or 
restriction,  and  have  been  extensively  adopted  throughout  the  world. 
He  is  a Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia;  a member 
of  the  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society ; the  Medical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania ; the  American  Medical  Association  and  the  Philadel- 
phia Academy  of  Surgery.  He  is  a Fellow  of  the  American  Ortho- 
pedic Association,  of  which  he  was  its  First  Vice-President  in  1893. 
Ursinus  College,  in  1894,  conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts. 

Doctor  Wilson  was  married  on  November  16,  1882,  to  Judith 
Stoutenburgh  Davids,  daughter  of  Hugh  and  Helen  Bradford  Davids. 
They  have  two  children,  Henry  Davids  Wilson  and  Hugh  Augustus 
Wilson. 
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DN,  in  its  various  forms,  from  the  time  it  is  dug  from 
the  earth  until  it  becomes  a valuable  article  of  com- 
merce, is  the  product  which  furnishes  Pennsylvania 
with  some  of  its  greatest  industries.  It  forms  a very 
important  and  valuable  article  of  commerce,  and,  from 
the  mines  to  the  smelter,  and  then  through  various  processes  to  the 
manufacturer  and  seller,  it  affords  ingenuity  and  invention  unlimited 
opportunities  of  development.  The  Keystone  State  has  become  world- 
famous  in  the  strength  of  Its  iron  industry,  which  forms  one  of  its 
greatest  resources,  and  among  the  men  who  have  been  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  carrying  out  this  advancement  is  Alan  Wood,  Jr.,  the  subject 
of  this  biography.  Born  and  reared  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the 
principal  distributing  point  for  iron  and  its  familiar  products,  he 
has,  through  his  keen  knowledge  of  trade  requirements  and  his 
enterprising  efforts,  proved  to  be  a most  potential  factor  in  the 
State’s  commercial  and  industrial  progress. 

Alan  Wood,  Jr.,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  on  July  6, 
1834.  His  father  was  Alan  Wood,  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  the  iron  business  in  the  United  States,  who  built  the  Conshohocken 
Rolling  Mills,  and  afterwards  owned  the  Delaware  Iron  Works,  five 
miles  west  of  Wilmington,  Delaware.  His  son,  the  subject  of  this 
review,  originated,  devised  and  supervised  the  building  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill Iron  Works  at  Conshohocken.  The  first  mill  was  erected  during 
tlie  dullest  season  of  the  iron  Industry  in  the  country  (1857),  yet  it 
proved  a thorough  success  from  the  start.  In  1870  Mr.  Wood’s  father 
retired  from  the  business,  leaving  him  in  entire  charge.  Mr.  Wood 
was  educated  in  the  Central  Institute  in  this  city,  under  the  preceptor- 
ship  of  Dr.  A.  L.  Kennedy,  afterwards  Chief  Professor  of  the 
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Polytechnic  College  of  Pennsylvania.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  years 
Mr.  Wood  took  charge  of  the  Delaware  Iron  Works,  and  afterwards 
assumed,  before  he  had  attained  his  majority,  the  management  of  the 
Schuylkill  Iron  Works,  then  just  completed.  This  was  in  the  fifties, 
and  at  that  time  but  from  one  thousand  to  two  thousand  tons  were 
produced  per  annum.  He  remained  as  Manager  and  Superintendent 
of  these  works  until  1876,  and  designed  and  superintended  the  erection 
of  all  the  additions  and  improvements  to  the  machinery.  He  has  given 
his  special  attention  to  and  has  invented  and  patented  several  pro- 
cesses highly  approved  of  by  eminent  and  practical  machinists.  Offices, 
shops,  gas  works,  pumping  machinery  and  large  engines,  rolls  and 
furnaces  have  been  designed  and  erected  under  his  supervision.  In 
connection  with  other  citizens,  in  1872,  he  was  instrumental  in  having 
the  water-works  erected  to  supply  the  borough  of  Conshohocken  with 
water,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  managers  of  the  same. 

Mr.  Wood  made  his  first  entrance  into  public  life  when  he  was 
elected  to  the  Centennial  Congress  in  1875,  declining,  however,  a sec- 
ond term.  In  1873  succeeded  in  establishing  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Conshohocken,  with  a capital  of  ^150,000,  and  remained  for 
years  the  President  of  that  institution.  Amassing  a very  comfortable 
fortune  from  his  steady  adherence  to  his  various  business  interests, 
Mr.  Wood  determined  to  devote  a few  years  of  leisure  to  travel, 
meanwhile  building  up  a rural  retreat  that  should  be  second  to 
none  of  its  class.  He  went  abroad  and  studied  the  customs  of 
other  nationalities,  more  as  a matter  of  pastime  than  as  a matter 
of  business.  In  this  way  he  added  to  his  knowledge  of  men  and 
things  in  a manner  that  could  not  possibly  be  gleaned  from  books. 
Returning  home,  he  built  for  himself  and  wife  a handsome  resi- 
dence on  one  of  the  most  magnificent  estates  in  Pennsylvania. 
This  is  situated  on  a large  farm  which  he  purchased  in  Mont- 
gomery County.  In  1888  Mr.  Wood  retired  from  the  active  man- 
agem.ent  of  his  business,  which  had  been  incorporated  six  years 
previous.  He  still  possesses  a passive  interest  in  the  same.  Mr. 
Wood  is  one  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Union  League;  a mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Philadelphia  Mortgage  and  Trust 
Company;  a member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Haverford 
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Land  Improvement  Company,  which  is  popularly  known  as  the  Haver- 
ford  Cricket  Club,  and  is  a member  of  the  Centennial  Congress.  He 
was  elected  as  a Republican  in  a Democratic  district  by  a large 
maj'ority. 

Mr.  Wood  was  married  on  October  20,  1861,  to  Mary  H.  Yerkes, 
of  Montgomery  County.  He  was  for  many  years  a close  personal 
friend  of  Hannibal  Hamlin,  Vice-President  under  President  Lincoln. 
He  possesses  a modest,  unassuming  character  and  is  a man  of  strong 
personality  and  liberal  ideas.  His  home  life  is  exceedingly  pleasant 
and  attractive,  while  his  interest  in  the  industrial  development  of  the 
State  leads  him  to  enjoy  a participation  in  all  matters  pertaining 
thereto. 


NSTANCES  of  young  men  of  comparatively  lowly  birth 
and  common  school  education  who  have  risen  to  places 
of  honor  and  trust  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania are  not  rare.  Courage,  vigor,  determination  and 
ambition  have  elevated  many  men  in  spite  of  obstacles, 
and  placed  them  on  the  high  road  to  success.  One  of  the  young  men 
possessing  these  qualifications  is  Henry  G.  Young,  the  subject  of  this 
biography.  It  was  a struggle  for  him  from  early  life  until  after  he  had 
attained  his  majority.  The  brickyard  and  iron  foundry  are  not  con- 
sidered particularly  attractive  places  for  boys  in  their  teens,  but  it 
was  while  working  at  the  making  of  bricks  and  the  moulding  of  iron 
that  he  completed  his  book  learning.  Other  education  of  great  prac- 
tical value  came  to  him  later  in  life,  and  he  never  failed  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunities  presented  to  him  for  the  acquirement  of 
knowledge  or  the  reaping  of  benefit  from  knowledge  thus  obtained. 
His  courage  allowed  nothing  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  ambition,  and 
his  vigor  and  determination  not  only  quickly  brought  to  him  success, 
but  won  for  him  fame  and  the  admiration  of  those  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact. 

Henry  G.  Young  was  born  in  the  city  of  Reading,  December  28, 
1838.  His  parents  were  Jacob  Young  and  Catharine  (Henninger) 
Young,  both  of  whom  were  born  in  Pennsylvania,  and  both  of  whom 
are  now  dead.  Mr.  Young  had  very  little  opportunity  to  acquire  a 
good  schooling,  but  of  such  as  was  afforded  him  he  took  advantage. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  sent  to  the  public  schools  of  his  city,  and 
it  was  only  at  these  places  of  learning  that  he  acquired  his  schooling. 
Before  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  his  birth,  Mr.  Young  was  required 
to  go  into  his  father’s  brickyard  at  Reading,  assisting  at  that  business, 
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and  for  three  years  was  thus  employed.  He  was  anxious  to  learn  the 
iron-making  trade,  and,  finally,  in  his  eighteenth  year,  induced  his 
father  to  apprentice  him  in  that  branch  of  industry.  He  entered  the 
moulding  shop  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railway  Company  at 
Reading,  in  1856,  and  firmly  encountered  all  the  set-backs  and  discour- 
agements that  fell  to  the  lot  of  apprentices  in  that  day.  For  three 
years  he  served  in  the  shops,  receiving  for  his  services  three  dollars 
per  week  and  getting  a good  knowledge  of  the  moulding  trade.  Upon 
attaining  his  majority,  in  1859,  he  left  Reading  and  went  under  instruc- 
tion as  a junior  moulder  in  the  great  shops  of  Merrick  & Son,  which 
were  located  at  Fifth  Street  and  Washington  Avenue,  Philadelphia. 
There  he  remained  one  year,  emerging  from  that  place  thoroughly 
well  informed  in  every  branch  of  his  trade  and  fully  competent  to 
perform  any  kind  of  work  he  was  called  upon  to  do. 

Mr.  Young  returned  to  Reading,  where  he  worked  at  moulding 
for  a time.  He  was  not  interested  in  politics,  but  his  strong  person- 
ality soon  made  him  prominent  in  that  field.  He  quickly  became  a 
power  in  Berks  County  and,  holding  the  good-will  of  the  voters,  it  was 
not  long  before  he  had  been  elevated  to  office.  In  whatever  position 
he  was  placed  by  the  votes  of  the  people,  he  discharged  every  duty 
with  fidelity  and  entire  satisfaction  to  those  whom  he  served.  While 
still  working  at  his  trade,  Mr,  Young  was  urged  on  several  occasions 
to  permit  the  use  of  his  name  for  office,  but  he  declined  until  1887, 
when  he  was  nominated  for  and  elected  to  the  post  of  School  Con- 
troller. At  the  end  of  his  term  he  was  urged  to  accept  renomination, 
but  refused.  He  had  gone  into  the  retail  coal  business  in  Reading 
in  1867,  and  his  increasing  trade  required  much  of  his  time.  He  was, 
however,  deeply  interested  in  the  social  and  political  side  of  Reading, 
and  took  an  especially  active  interest  in  the  workings  of  charity.  He 
contributed  of  his  time  liberally,  and  as  a Director  of  the  Reading 
Relief  Association,  popularly  known  as  the  “Soup  Society,”  has  made 
frequent  contributions  in  money  to  further  the  good  work  of  the  organ- 
ization. In  1894  Mr.  Young  sold  out  his  stock  in  coal  and  transferred 
the  business  to  his  son,  Frederick,  who  had  for  some  years  assisted 
him  in  managing  it,  still  conducting  the  coal  yard  at  the  same  place. 
For  twenty-seven  years  consecutively  Mr.  Young  had  successfully  been 
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engaged  in  that  line  of  business,  and  in  the  same  section  of  his  city. 
Since  1895  he  has  been  a member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Commercial  Building  and  Loan  Association,  and  in  several  other 
organizations  he  has  taken  an  active  interest.  He  is  a prominent 
Mason  and,  since  1894,  has  been  Treasurer  of  the  joint  Board  of  Trus- 
tees in  the  Masonic  Hall  at  Reading, 

It  was  not  until  1896  that  Mr.  Young  was  selected  to  fill  the 
important  office  which  he  now  occupies,  that  of  City  Treasurer  of  the 
city  of  Reading,  which  is  one  of  great  responsibility.  This  Mr.  Young 
fills  with  the  entire  confidence  of  the  people.  On  June  8,  1868,  Mr. 
Young  and  Hetty  A.  Rahn,  daughter  of  Elizabeth  and  John  Rahn,  a 
prominent  farmer  near  Kutztown,  Pennsylvania,  were  married.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Young  are  the  parents  of  seven  children,  two  of  whom  are 
dead  and  five  living. 
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